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Das Neue dringt herein mit Macht das Alte. — SCHILLER. 


A uitrLe group of our friends met on a piazza in the rear of 
Commonwealth Avenue, on a charming September afternoon, each 
with an advance copy of the October “* OLD anp New.” The gentle- 
men were smoking, and the ladies were knitting. They had dined 
early, and were basking in the western sunshine. 

** What is this,” said Anna Haliburton, “ which I read in a news- 
paper when I was at Bethlehem, about a new serial in ‘Op anp 
New’? ‘ Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other,’ is that the name?” 

The Editor of “ Otp anp New” was not present; but Ingham 
answered for him, as, at a pinch, he does sometimes. 

“What you saw was one of the unconscious prophecies which 
give the world a hint of its best blessings in advance.” 

“ Would it please you, dear padre, to abandon the method of the 
pulpit for a moment, and, in somewhat clearer language, to tell us 
what our chief does intend, in an enterprise m which he has not en- 
listed our endeavors?” 

“He has not enlisted you,” said Ingham, “ because, as it is, your 
own departments seem to be quite as much as you can attendto. He 
has enlisted our five best home story-writers, — Mr. MacDonald being, 
alas! too far away, to unite their forces, — it being, alas! evident that 
even in our seventeen hundred annual pages we cannot print a whole 
novel by each of them, and at the same time take care of all the world 
of literature, art, and religion beside.” 

“Once more,” said Felix Carter again, ‘“ will you please to aban- 
don the method of the bar, and state explicitly what the chief pro- 
poses ?” 

“He proposes this,” said Ingham. “It is impossible, as I said 
when I was interrupted, to print a serial novel by Mrs. Stowe, and 
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one by Mr. Loring, and one by Mrs. Whitney, and one by Mr. Per- 
kins, and one by Miss Hale, in the same volume which contains ‘* The 
Vicar’s Daughter,” and “ Ups and Downs.” The Editor sees this im- 
possibility, and so do the distinguished writers I have named. Yet 
the readers of “‘OLp anp New” are to be considered also, — considered, 
indeed, first of all. And what has been determined on, in a high 
council of these writers of fiction, is that they, adding Mr. Hale to 
their number, shall unite in writing one novel, which will be a serial, 
and in which our readers will be able to enjoy them all together.” 

“ And what is this novel to be called ?” 

“Tt might be called ‘ Black and Blue Liberty ;’ it might be called 
‘The Trapper of Colorado;’ it might be called ‘John Scudder ;’ it 
might be called ‘ Pawns and Bishops.’ ” 

“I did not ask what it might be called, —it might be called * The 
Long-winded Parson.’ ” 

* Undoubtedly,” said the imperturbable Ingham ; “or it might be 
called ‘Interruption,’ or ‘ Flippancy.’ But the chief, wishing a 
name which should give an idea of the method of the book, consulted 
the Nomenclator ; and the Nomenclator said the new serial should be 
called 

‘SIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER.’ ” 

“ And will you tell us how the plot is constructed ? ” 

“No; nor will I tell you the plot. All I know is, that it grew, 
novel and plot, much as I remember to have seen Signor Blitz’s plates 
start from the table when he was spinning them. He announced that 
he would spin six earthen dinner-plates at one time. He began with 
one, spinning it as you spin a penny for a child; when that was well 
going, he started number two; and then, from a side-table started 
the third. If he saw one faint and weary he encouraged it by a touch 
of his finger at the point of revolution ; and when these three were 
happily gyrating, like so many interior planets, he let loose in suc- 
cession numbers four, five, and six. I think the chief started the 
novel in much the same way. He spoke to Mrs. Stowe first, and con- 
sulted Mr. Loring. Then he went to Mrs. Whitney, and sent a brief 
of the plot to Miss Hale. The four principals had what the Friends 

' eall ‘a solid sitting ;’ and in the equally happy phrase of those charm- 
ing people they were ‘ baptized into each other’s spirit.’ They pos- 
sessed themselves mutually of the best plot, the best moral, the locale 
and the atmosphere of the story. They-selected the names, —actually 
changed Mary Holley into Rachel Holley, after Mary had been tried and 
found wanting. Meanwhile, our philosophical Devil-Puzzling friend, 
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Mr. Perkins, had come cordially into the combination, so that the 
story is to have the benefit of his universal information, and, I suppose, 
of his conferences with Apollo Lyon, Esq. Thus is it that we are to 
publish the first chapter of ‘Six of One’ in December.” 

*« Whose chapter is that? ” said everybody, even the sluggish gen- 
tlemen taking out their cigars for the inquiry. 

“T have told you that it is everybody’s chapter.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Haliburton, “that Mr. Hale locked 
all these people up, as if he were Ptolemy Philadelphus with the 
seventy translators, — that he shut them into five cells in the attic of 
143 Washington Street, and himself retired into a sixth, and that at 
the end of six months they all came out, a little haggard, bearing six 
manuscripts, which, on examination by Rand & Avery’s proof-reader, 
proved to be identical, even to the use of semicolons instead of 
comma-dashes ? ” 2 

This was a very long sentence for Haliburton, or for anybody. 

Ingham said that he did not mean so. But he meant that the high 
contracting powers had come to no dead-locks in the manegement of 
the story. ‘The public will undoubtedly know better than the au- 
thors themselves do who wrote what or who contributed which. All 
I know is, that we are to have the critical period of the life of Six of 
Them by Half a Dozen of the Others.” 

“Six of who?” asked Fausta Carter. 

“ To answer that question, my dear Mrs. Carter, it will be necessary 
for you to go to the nearest news-dealer, and purchase “‘ OLD anp New” 
for thirty-five cents, — unless, indeed, you be a regular subscriber.” 

The conversation then branched off into a general literary discus- 
sion on mutual and divided authorship, illustrated by stories of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, the new tale by Horace Scudder & Co., Beaumontand 
Fletcher, Miss Edgeworth and her father, and the Novel of the Nile; 
and Ingham was launching into an excursus on his favorite theme, 
the Scheherazade-Dinarzade combination, when Felix Carter, who 
rather dreaded that subject, recalled him to the West and to the 
present time, by asking, — 

‘“‘ How about Christmas? Do we give a Locket to the public this 
year, or any sort of a Christmas Box?” 

“Of course we do,” said Ingham. ‘“ Are you not all ready ?” 

** We have no chance,” said Anna. ‘There are to be three or 
four Christmas stories in it, one Christmas sermon, and each of our 
best poets has kindly sent the chief a poem. I saw the ‘ make-up’ in 
his study the other day, so I know what I tell you.” 

“I will tell you,” said Felix, “how I would make up the Locket.” 
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“ What a pity,” said Fausta, “that Mr. Hale never asked you! ” 

“I wish he would ask me. I wish he were here now. I would as- 
semble all the best contributors in Haliburton’s parlors. I would tell 
them Christmas was coming, and that in the Locket I wanted them to 
be sure to be in the genuine mood of the season. Then I would give 
them a brief idea of what the true lesson of Christmas is. Then I 
would say that there were to be five stories, one essay, and six 
poems to illustrate that lesson, and tell them to do it in their own 
way. You see what a nice thing it would be. Joaquin Miller 
would make a prairie poem out of it, with black horses and coyotes 
and pine-trees and Indians. Mrs. Whitney would make a lovely 
New-England sparking-scene out of it, with red apples, anda walnut 
fire. Mrs. Greenough would take it to Italy, and have such weird 
backgrounds and such terrible witches, that we should not sleep a 
wink the next night. H.H.'would sing it at Bethlehem, in the midst 
of opal and amethyst and chalcedony and sardonyx and gold. Mr. 
Loring would send us a Colorado sketch, with a great Apache Indian 
scalping a herdsman’s daughter, averted at the right instant by an 
example of peace” — 

‘“* My dear Felix, that is quite enough. Will you never get over 
the manual-labor school? Do you really think that Christmas and 
Christmas Holidays are only so much more of the terrible ‘ Educa- 
tional Institutions’ of the world? And do you really think that 
such people as H. H. and Mrs. Greenough go meekly round, looking 
for what you call a ‘lesson,’ which needs what you call an ‘illustra- 
tion,’ and then turn a few cranks so as to ‘illustrate’ it to order? I 
will tell you what a Christmas number is, and what the Christmas 
Locket is to be. 

* All of these gentlemen and ladies have some little pet notions, 
visions, extravagances or discoveries, — such pets that it grieves them 
to set them loose in the midst of your Gradgrind lessons and illus- 
trations. They lay these aside tenderly in jewel-boxes, to be 
kept from tarnish by pink cotton-wool and other bedding. And once 
a year, in honor of the day when all the world is happy, and when 
for one day all the world is love, they bring these pets of theirs to 
our chief, and he is able to make up the number which unites the 
Old Year with the New, — from the jewels which they have come on 
by surprise in the midst of a year’s prospecting.” 

* Did I tell you what Priestley’s granddaughter’s grandson said to 
his mother? That is a pretty New Year’s motto for us. He said, 
‘O mamma! you are getting old, and we are getting new.’ ” 
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THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


Ir is interesting to observe how 
largely the moral and religious in- 
struction of the world is passing into 
the hands of novelists. Not that 
novelists in our own day usually have 
this for their end and object; but 
that a certain considerable class, who 
might have been poets or moralists, 
are choosing the novel as the special 
means of dealing with the moral and 
religious problems of the day, or the 
permanent wants of humanity. It 
has not been unusual, in all genera- 
tions, for novelists to tinge their pages 
with moral and religious reflections, 
or to bring forward characters under 
the powerful influence of conscience 
and faith. But we have never, be- 
fore our own generation, seen them 
taking the place of moralists and 
preachers, and dealing with the pro- 
founder wants of our nature as if they 
had discovered a better pulpit, and 
a finer method of ethical and spiritual 
influence. 

Poetry has, in all ages, accompa- 
nied the didactic or formally religious 
instruction of the world, with its 
freer, deeper, sweeter, or more subtle 
wisdom. The ethical and religious 
teaching of the world has too usually 
been in the hands of the ungifted, 
the prosaic, and the conventional. 
Religion has been so sacred a mystery 
in itself, in rude states of society, 
that the feeblest administration of it 
has not lacked efficacy ; and the most 
formal and official service at its altars 
has had a precious element supplied 
by the faith of the worshippers which 
has more than eked out the defects 
of its priesthood. But every advance 
in science, economy, and self-knowl- 


edge has left a considerable class in 
every age beyond the reach of its 
ecclesiastical moralists and pastors. 
Poetry has then taken up the strain 
which they could not voice for nobler 
ears. It may even be said that it 
has been among the grandest func- 
tions of poetry, to occupy the chasm, 
or to bridge over the gulf, which from 
time to time separates the faith and 
worship, the ethical rules and feelings, 
of the advancing world, from its in- 
stituted creeds and ethical codes. Not 
to go back of any modern experience, 
who can fail to see the half-uncon- 
scious place occupied by Wordsworth 
as a moral and religious teacher, dur- 
ing the generation when England 
first awoke from her insulated self- 
satisfaction and religious formalism, 
and, under the influence of the Pen- 
insular War and the first taste of 
German literature, followed by the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, the anti- 
slavery agitation, and the Corn Laws, 
rubbed her theological eyes, and 
began, in all her thinking class, to 
distrust or disrelish her past religious 
feelings ? Especially to young men in 
the universities and young women 
just out of school, of the more gifted 
class, at the time when the ideal as- 
pirations and the religious feelings 
come to their first consciousness, did 
Wordsworth supply a place which 
religious teachers had lost the power 
to occupy. The formal altars, which 
could no longer attract them, he sup- 
plied the place of by covering exter- 
nal nature with the altar-cloth of his 
own devout imagination. He re- 
deemed a larger territory, and to 
higher uses, than any conqueror of 
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the wilderness or discoverer of a hem- 
isphere ever added to the possessions 
of men; for he made universal nature 
the home and temple and ritual of 
humanity. The God whom the Church 
had lost out of direct vision he brought 
again into view from every private 
window from which a star, a brook, a 
primrose, could be seen; and he did it, 
not in opposition to, or correction of the 
religion of his time, nor with direct 
intention, but simply in obedience to 
his genius, and all the more effectually 
because he knew not what he was 
doing, and his young disciples knew 
as little what was done in them. We 
recall too gratefully the appearance of 
the first American edition of his poems, 
in four volumes, in about 1830, to feel 
any hesitation in saying that he, 
more than any writer, theological, 
ethical, philosophical, historical, and 
far more than any poet, stood as mas- 
ter, priest, philosopher, and friend to 
the aspiring minds and hearts of the 
generation of young men and women 
then springing into intellectual life. 
He was not the amusement of their 
leisure hours, nor the flatterer of their 
young fancies: but the very food of 
their souls; a revered guide in Life’s 
perplexing pathway ; their first media- 
tor with God ; their discipline, shaper, 
and trusted benefactor. Among the 
memorable privileges of life to the 
writer, was that of pouring into Words- 
worth’s own ear, the year before he 
died, the gratitude of the American 
portion of that generation for the 
vast service his genius had rendered 
it in its time of utmost need. He 
saved it from Byron’s morbid spite 
and prurient passion and poisonous 
sentimentality; from Shelley’s lurid 
atheism, and Coleridge’s metaphysical 
dreams; but, what was an infinitely 
greater service, from the coldness of a 
prosaic Paleyism in its ethics, and a 
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‘passionless propriety in its religion. 
But for Wordsworth the finer minds 
of 1830-40 would have been without 
inspiration in morals or piety, in natu- 
ral religion, or even in poetry. 

It is instructive to note how Mrs. 
Browning, and Mr. Browning too, 
have supplied a later generation with 
something of the same food. In truth, 


" earnest and thoughtful minds for forty 


years past have been feeding more 
from the sideboards than from the 
chief proper table of religious com- 
munion. The poets have been the 
real priests of the disjointed and 
questful age. Theology has tempo- 
rarily stopped her great works. Noth- 
ing of first-rate character comes from 
her factories. Religion has passed ° 
into the realm of sentiment, and poets 
can use the language of religious 
musing and aspiration and devout 
speculation better than priests. Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoridm” has sup- 
plied tens of thousands with the 
devout wonder and awed submission 
and reverent sadness which are at 
least a decent substitute for faith, and 
which the professed religious teachers 
failed to afford them by their more 
positive but less satisfactory provis- 
ions. Longfellow’s delightful popu- 
larity at home and abroad, easy to be 
accounted for by the purity, smooth- 
ness, and perfection of his verse, is 
yet even more due to the provisional 
place he has held as an ethical and 
religious teacher. He has held up 
drowned Faith by the locks, and with 
the sweet music of his religious sen- 
timent — honey out of the comb of 
dogma or form —has held the rising 
generation to earnestness and self- 
consecration, without troubling them 
with any call to positive or objective 
worship or belief. His immense ac- 
ceptance in English circles is due 
very largely, in our judgment, to a 
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service not recognized by his admirers 
themselves, —to his supplementing an 
unsatisfactory religious teaching, with- 
out even claiming a religious function 
or naming a religious opinion. 

But why does not poetry monopo- 
lize this function of holding the 
place of religion and theology in its 
“off” seasons? We hope Mr. Car- 
lyle is not right in his harsh verdict 
upon modern poets, as no longer 
using the natural vehicle of earnest 
and business-like truth. He does not 
propose to do away with poets or 
poetry, but only with verses and versi- 
fication. We have no idea that the 
music of verse will ever lose its charm, 
or cease to be the natural form of 
many poets’ communication. But 
certainly poets may choose unversi- 
fied though not rhythmless language 
for their ideas and feelings; and it is 
probably true that some of the finest 
poets of our day, like Mr. Carlyle 
himself, find what the world calls 
“ prose ” the most natural and power- 
ful vehicle for their genius. Indeed, 
Miss Evans is a real and a great 
dramatic poet, but she falls below 
herself in her verse. Bulwer Lytton 
is a poet and a dramatist, who never 
sinks below himself in either charac- 
ter except when he essays rhymes 
and plays. We have no dramatists, 
in the old and formal sense of the 
term, in this age, when Scribe in 
France, and Sheridan Knowles and 
Robertson in England, are the names 
to which we are compelled to assign 
that title, if anywhere we must realize 
how poor our claims are to any per- 
sons fit to join with a whole bevy of 
dramatic geniuses in France, England, 
and Germany, from Schiller back to 
Corneille and Shakspeare. We have 
a spectacular and musical stage, which 
amuses the present age very pleas- 
antly; but the drama has left the 
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stage, and gone into the modern novel, 
which is the real stage of our day. 
The poet, in much the same way, has 
merged himself in the novelist. Our 
finest dramatic genius, our finest 
poetic feeling, is now employed or 
displayed in the novel. Walter Scott, 
with wonderful sense and instructive 
sagacity, changed his vehicle from 
verse to prose at the very zenith of 
his success, and from narrative but | 
highly dramatic poetry to more highly 
dramatic and powerful novels. The 
change from past to present subjects 
was not an easy but a very inevitable 
one, although the poetry must be of a 
finer grain and a subtlersort to match 
with it; more in the substance and 
less in the manner. But that has 
come at last in Bulwer, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Miss Evans, and Mrs. 
Whitney, — not to go outside our own 
tongue, — all of whom are dramatists 
and poets, choosing the novel as their 
stage, and prose as their properties. 
The task of the last generation of 
poets was to awaken, in a select au- 
dience, a sense of the moral and spir- 
itual significance of external na- 
ture and common life, of nature and 
life in their common, every-day as- 
pects. Scott, Byron, and Southey 
are to be excepted fom this rule. 
They all sought their themes in what 
was remote, exceptional, fanciful, or 
extravagant in passion and circum- 
stances. The dimness of the past, 
the charm of the legendary, the free- 
dom of the half-unreal, the fascina- 
tion of the weird, or the glare of mor- 
bid passions, were the conditions of 
their genius and the materials of their 
success. But Cowper had inaugu- 
rated the era of the poetry of real life. 
Burns had made the Scotland of his 
own day, the heather he trod, the 
lassies he knew, and the cots and ale- 
houses he visited, the sources of an 
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inspiration as deep and genuine as 
Parnassus or fairy-land had ever yield- 
ed. Crabbe had shown how tragic 
and how significant the plainest, 
most humble and familiar life really 
was, when truly seen. Wordsworth 
alone, with a wider grasp and a more 
serious genius, had set the common 
in life and nature above. the excep- 
tional; thrown the magic of sun- 
light and moonbeams over the whole 
domain of nature, which only curious 
conjunctions of the planets, or stream- 
ing comets, or rainbows and sunsets, 
had made interesting before. He 
had detected the spirit interfused in 
universal nature and ordinary life, 
until “nothing common or unclean” 
was left in the world in which he 
walked as Adam walked, with God, 
in the original Eden. But it was 
not the expectation or aim of any of 
those poets to make poets of the peo- 
ple themselves. They all regarded 
themselves as endowed with a more 
or less incommunicable vision. They 
were none of them very hopeful of 
the race, or steadfast believers in the 
possibilities of humanity at large. 
Nature was significant only for sol- 
itary students, souls set apart and 
consecrated to her communion. 
Hearts that would hear her sweet 
and sacred voice must fly from the 
world, its ambitions, and its conflicts ; 
eyes that would see her beauty must 
turn away from human artifice, from 
cities and courts, from commerce and 
trade, and revert to pastoral simpli- 


city of tastes and habits, — to lonely 


hills and hidden brooks and solitary 
walks. 
Now, until poetry and religion in 
their deepest source are seen to be 
one, with a common end and common 
instruments, poets will not compre- 
hend the full glory of their mission. 
Religion has been the only universal 


poetry; for it alone, in all ages, has 
been able to reach the springs of 
ideal life in the people at large. Ac- 
cepting universal man for its subject, 
and recognizing none so low or vul- 
gar as not to need its power, it alone 
has pushed aside the distinctions of 
class and education and circumstan- 
ces, and made its appeal to the per- 
manent and common wants and pos- 
sibilities of humanity. And of what 
a sublime and awful field has it not 
had the first harvesting? The nat- 
ural fears and hopes, longings and 
dreads, dark fancies and bright im- 
aginations, of humanity have followed 
her sickle, as the tides follow the 
moon. What but religion, in some 
of its thousand forms, has let out the 
panting thoughts and aspirations of 
men from the prison-house of a harsh 
and dreary realism, or illuminated 
with prismatic hues the narrow cell 
of their ignorance and toil? Who 
that understands even the modern 
function of the Catholic or the Greek 
Church, to feed the imagination, and 
furnish trellises for the climbing fan- 
cies and hopes of the masses whom 
neither poetry nor art nor intelligence 
can reach, and recognizes the half- 
fairy life it provides, the wings * 
lends over the heavy furrows of the 
way, the lofty company it furnishes 
for the unfavored and excluded, the 
promises and hopes with which it 
supplements life’s deficiencies, the 
trenchant sword it puts into the fee- 
blest hands wherewith to cut the 
knots of fate,—who does not see 
that not Aladdin’s lamp nor Fortuna- 
tus’s carpet gives the children in our 
nurseries a more poetical existence for 
the hour, than religion, in its boldest 
and least rational forms, affords the 
average disciples of these churches 
every moment of their lives? And 
this is not to say nor to insinuate that 
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it does not do more. For it is to the 
kindled hope and faith which this 
poetry of religion inspires that the 
burdens of care and the duties of 
obedience become possible. Faith 
is the soul of religion, and faith is the 
imagination directed to the realiza- 
tion of the invisible. Whatever form 
of religion can stir the sleeping poe- 
try in the soul is its master and bene- 
factor; and when religion fails to do 
it, it dries up, and drops from the 
heart. Look at the poetic fervor and 
imaginative warmth that kindles in 
the midst of modern realism, and in 
spite of “ this cursed esthetical, ethi- 
cal age,” nay, at the very heart of 
it, draws tens of thousands of Meth- 
odists to the hillsides and sea-shores, 
to revel for weeks in the light and 
love of a faith as childlike and inde- 
pendent of modern distrust or ration- 
al criticism as if the Bible had 
dropped newly from heaven, and 
the gospel were not a monthold! The 
tide of emotion rises so high as to 
cover all the rocks of doubt or even 
reality. Something as true and 
mighty, if not the same, as the utmost 
pretensions of the most credulous 
preachers is present and prevails. If 
it be not Jesus himself, it is the na- 
ture and the soul Jesus addressed, 
and the God Jesus worshipped and 
trusted ; and if he be not there spe- 
cially working miracles of grace, he 
is there normally, and working the 
wonders he ever works in souls whose 
deepest thoughts and feelings are 
stirred; for where is God’s Spirit, if 
it be not in the nobler aspirations 
and longings and trusts of his chil- 
dren? All the more for the neglect 
and decay of emotion and imagina- 
tion in our every-day piety, will it 
make new channels for itself, in these 
extra occasions; the more rational 
we are at home, the more fancy- 
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struck and emotional shall we prove 
abroad. 

But what religion did for ages for 
the masses, and is still doing for mil- 
lions whom the cultivated usually, 
with a careless ignorance of all be- 
yond their own circle, count out of 
the population, poetry has been try- 
ing to do for those whom religion has 
lost hold of. But great as poetry’s 
service has been in supplementing 
religious failures, she has failed, as we 
have seen in modern verse, to keep 
up with the urgency of the case. 
Faith has decayed faster than poe- 
try has spread; and she has lost more 
kingdoms than poetry has won. The 
urgency of the need to clothe life, 
ever more and more prosaic and less 
suited to the deeper wants of man, 
at bottom a poetic and spiritual crea- 
ture, more apt at feeling than seeing, 
more dependent on fancy than fact, 
infinitely more in need of religion 
than even of daily bread, and of food 
for his imagination than of meat for 
his belly, —the urgency of the case 
has compelled poetry to disencumber 
herself of verse, and her dainty and 
starry costume, and in the more popu- 
lar and unscholastic dress of modern 
fiction, and specially in the modern 
novel, to attempt the work of lifting 
the actual life of the world, in these pro- 
saic days, by means of prose itself, out 
of the rut and into the skyey pathway. 

The number of people who live 
with books in their hands, in this 
generation, is prodigious, and infi- 
nitely beyond any previous expe- 
rience. Indeed, a very large part of 
human life is spent in reading. The 
newspapers, the magazines, occupy 
hours of millions of beings, and con- 
stitute the principal recreation of 
their minds; the emotions, the 


thoughts, the fancies, the hopes and 
longings, that constitute or attend 
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these hours, are themselves a sub- 
stantial, a real, and not seldom the 
most continuous, part of life. But 
nothing has eased and varied and 
charmed life, in the materialistic and 
manufacturing era through which we 
have been passing, so much as modern 
fiction. It has prevented revolutions, 
reconciled classes, pacified stormy 
passions, conducted off, with its mys- 
tic rod, the fury of lightnings ready 
to strike communities dead, and kept 
fancy and imagination alive, when 
faith and piety had ceased to feed or 
minister to, or even to use their 
mighty and magical powers. If we 
would find the missing factors of civ- 
ilization or humanity, we must seek 
them there. The poetry which life 
has lost in the decay of picturesque 
institutions or diversified classes, or 
richly-costumed courts and gorgeous 
rituals of religion, it has reclaimed in 
the books which play into the vacant 
fancies of millions that were content 
not to read when life itself was an il- 
luminated missal, or perpetual drama 
and spectacle. We live more in the 
past, now that it has receded so com- 
pletely, than when its monuments were 
ever in light. The differing ranks, 
and various nationalities, and distant 
peoples and climes, know each other 
by aid of real or fictitious narratives, 
better than when baron and retainer, 
lord and serf, met in the hunting-field 
or the hall, or even than Raleigh’s and 
Drake’s followers knew the strange 
peoples and lands they saw with their 
unprepared eyes. The life of the 
commonest factory-girl is made cos- 
mopolitan by the novelists who feed 
her with Russian, Swedish, Hunga- 
rian, Australian, French and German 
novels, of manners, scenery, super- 
stitions, until her loom has not as 
many threads or colors in its warp or 
woof, as she has pictures and fancies 
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flitting and forming in her head. 
Without regard to the moral effect of 
this influence, considered only as a 
fact, measured only by the amount 
of time, thought, feeling, it employs 
or fills, or by the amount of pleasure 
it imparts, it is perhaps the one 
chief singularity and master fact in 
modern life. When one of the great 
masters of modern fiction dies, his 
urn fills a larger space in the eyes of 
the world than that of the greatest 
monarch who drops his _ sceptre. 
When Dickens suddenly fell from his 
throne, it shook the earth. Millions 
of his loyal subjects wept, and felt ° 
that he who had charmed the weari- 
ness out of their tired muscles, and 
made their crowded homes wide with 
his generous fancies, and their soli- 
tary lives populous with his humane 
visitants, had taken with him into 
his grave something of themselves 
and their future happiness. 

We recollect to have seen in the 
curriculum of academic lectures, 
posted in the university at Zurich, a 
course on “The Modern Novel.” Cer- 
tainly the novel occupies a new place 
in literature and civilization, and it 
is by no means yet settled what that 
place is, nor is it unworthy of univer- 
sities to study up the question; for it 
is not too much to say that the finest 
poetic and dramatic genius of the 
time is, in all countries, using prose 
fiction as its fittest instrument and 
form. There is hardly a first-rate 
historian, poet, or man of dramatic 
powers, since Goethe, who has not 
been tempted to, write a novel. 

But it is not of the uses of fiction in 
general, but of the employment of 
the novel as an instrument of the 
most serious influence, that we are 
specially speaking now; and we may 
name Miss Evans, Macdonald, Miss 
Muloch, and Mrs. Whitney as the 
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best specimens of the novelists whose 
functions are of this profound and 
sober character. We do not include 
in the same class with them, or as 
similarly characteristic, those novel- 
ists, like Miss Sewall or Miss Yonge, 
who are profound religious teachers, 
using only the form of fiction to 
clothe old and established opinions, 
or special ecclesiastical ideas, in a 
more captivating form. Nor are the 
excellent novels of Trollope, useful, 
entertaining, and full of ecclesiastical 
satire as they are, sweet and genuine 
too, to be named in this connection. 
They give up, in advance, the deepest 
spiritual problems, and move grace- 
fully and pleasantly over the earth’s 
surface, without ever attempting 
either to fly or to mine. They are 
ethical but not spiritual, and so meet 
none of the deepest wants which re- 
ligion and poetry aim to satisfy. 

We had a class of novelists in the 
last generation, of whom Miss Edge- 
worth in England and Miss Sedg- 
wick in America were the best 
specimens, who did their utmost, and 
with excellent service, to raise moral- 
ity into a religion. They had both 
become nauseated with the prevailing 
religious ideas of their time, as hard, 
inhumane, and practically inopera- 
tive; and they fell back upon moral- 
ity as the permanent and practical 
part of Christianity. They were as 
unlike as possible in their natures, 
Miss Edgeworth being as sharp and 
clear-edged in her intellectual convic- 
tions, as Miss Sedgwick was exquisite- 
ly soft and effusive in her affections, 
—the one seeing with her head, the 
other with her heart. But they 
agreed in ignoring all the more pro- 
found religious questions, and in 
treating all their themes from the 
purely moral ground. Both had a 
rare interest in common life, and 
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both were more greedy of usefulness 
than of fame. But they filled the 
gap between the period when religion 
had lost its hold upon the braver 
minds of the world, and it was not 
yet clear that nothing else could fill 
its place ; when the old faith, though 
declining and neglected, still yielded 
some dividends, though paid from the 
capital itself. 

Now, the novelists of the day to 
whom we have referred are pioneers 
and discoverers, who sound their peri- 
lous way in new and stormy waters. 
They are fighting their own way out 
of darkness and difficulty. They 
have grappled first hand with the 
most serious questions of life and 
destiny. No theological systems, no 
ecclesiastical pales, hold them within 
their formulas and rules. They owe 
little or nothing to religious teachers 
or received opinions; nor have they 
any system of their own, settled and 
shaped, which they are prepared to 
make over to others. Their works 
are “chips from the workshops” of 
souls who are working out their own 
salvation by plying chisel and hammer 
at the original granite of life’s dark 
and awful foundation. They are hard 
at work on their own account, laying 
hold of the powers of the world to 
come without too much regard to 
names and formulas; and whatever 
light and truth comes to them, in this 
earnest quest, they at once tend to 
throw into the form of fiction, — for 
which they all have strong dramatic 
and poetical qualification, —that it 
may become helpful to others. How 
far their works are all “ studies,” made 
in the interest of their own souls, it 
is not prudent to surmise. But it is 
certain that the undogmatic form 
which faith and piety take in their 
writings is one of the chief charms 
for the large class of struggling 
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minds who are impatient of too much 
definiteness or positiveness, and who 
tnust come to religious hope and con- 
viction, if at all, threugh something 
that does not preach or dogmatize. 

It may disturb or confound those 
accustomed to think of Miss Evans 
only as a free-thinker, to speak of her 
influence as spiritual and religious. 
But Miss Evans, as an artist, a poet, 
‘ a dramatic genius, nay, as a great 
human soul, in whom intellect, heart, 
conscience, and will are wonderfully 
balanced, a woman with a man’s knowl- 
edge and culture, a man’s self-control 
and intellectual momentum, with all 
@ passionate woman’s instincts and 
tenderness and natural piety, has 
in “Adam Bede” written’ the first 
religious novel of the age, — the novel 
that shows the most profound and ex- 
quisite appreciation of the most di- 
versified and opposite kinds of reli- 
gious training and experience, and in 
which the sympathetic characteriza- 
tion of Quaker, High-Churchman, 
Methodist, Free-thinker, is in each 
case so delicate and genuine that the 
personal opinion of the author would 
be just as likely to be attributed to one 
as the other. Maurice’s “ Kingdom of 
Christ” is not as fine a treatise on the 
genesis, the genius, and the differentia- 
tion of Christian sects as “ Adam 
Bede; ” nor can one who is struggling 
with religious questions fail to find help 
and light and consolation in this mar- 
vellous fiction. If the solemn tragedy 
of diverse temperaments, which, next 
to sin, is the most pathetic and awful 
element in domestic unhappiness, 
wants elucidation, let the “Mill on 
the Floss” be the hand-book, for 
there is no living writer that handles 
_ the theme as Miss Evans in that tre- 
mendous fiction, of which, perhaps, 
the opening. chapters and the child- 
life of the hero and heroine’ are the 
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most inspired portions. Whatever 
be Miss Evans’s own conclusions (and 
nobody’s conclusions are worth much 
in an age of appeal to elementary 
principles), the spiritual energy, the 
moral invigoration, the passionate 
profundity of her works, make them 
among the most helpful and influen- 
tial in modern literature. And she 
is the novelist of the novelists, — the 
writer whose genius, courage, and 
power shape most the minds of the 
rest; while it may be said that her 
very depth and seriousness hide her 
from the knowledge of ordinary or 
superficial readers. 

Miss Muloch has broken less with 
conventional religious ideas, and 
plays more into existing institutions 
and opinions, than Miss Evans. Her 
nature is not masculine even in its 
rigor. She has immeasurably less 
exploring power, and avoids the most 
perilous parts of human experience, 
and cannot thread the more tangled 
paths of the passions. But in the 
middle region she occupies, neither 
too high nor too low, she is a kind of 
spiritualized Trollope, as healthy, in- 
telligible, and interesting, with a posi- 
tive religious sentiment, and genuine 
spiritual inspiration ever working in 
hersoul. If she had written nothing 
but the little story called “A Noble 
Life,” she would have permanent 
claims on the heart of this genera- 
tion. But her influence has been 
high, sweet, consoling, and guiding 
in all her works. She has been the 
best and most beloved guide in the 
life of submission, heroism under 
humble trials, bodily crosses, and life- 
long sorrows. Her “Head of the 
Family ” is one‘of the finest chapters 
on fraternal duty ever written, and 
teaches more of the philosophy and 
religion of self-control and self-sacri- 
fice in domestic life, than any volume 
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of sermons, or book on family piety. 
Miss Muloch has poetry and dra- 
matic power, fervor and acuteness, 
wide sympathy and great tenderness. 
She, perhaps, somewhat lacks humor 
and passion. 

Of Macdonald there is so much to 
be said, as one of the finest of all 
the illustrations of novelists taking 
up the functions of the religious 
teacher, that we hardly dare begin 
with the theme, lest it should utterly 
thwart the original purpose of this 
paper, i.e., to say something of Mrs. 
Whitney’s genius and services in 
this department. Yet he cannot be 
wholly passed over. For he is a re- 
ligious teacher by profession; and 
any one who chooses to compare his 
volume of “ Unspoken Sermons,” with 
his novels, will see how much more 
effective he is in narrative and dra- 
matic dialogue, than in preaching. 
Besides, Macdonald is directly aiming 
at religious usefulness. But the 
beauty and the success of his novels 
lie in the large, untechnical, and 
deeply-practical feeling and presenta- 
tion of religion which he makes. 
Life is for him a deeply spiritual 
sphere; its whole meaning and pur- 
port is the knowledge and love, the 
service and enjoyment, of God. But 
these words mean nothing musty, 
ecclesiastical, or sabbatical ; nothing 
that belongs to priests and clergy- 
men, or relates to rites and forms. 
They touch the common, every-day 
substance of life, and appertain to the 
most familiar and universal experi- 
ences and cares. The strings of 
David’s harp, long twanged with a 
devout mannerism, until they sounded 
like the notes of a cracked spinet, 
to which the minuet movements of 
certain painted ancestors had danced, 
but which neither encouraged nor 
matched with any possible movement 
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of to-day, Macdonald has smitten 
with a free, bold hand, as being just 
as tuneful and just as timely an in- 
strument as ever, full of the music 
we need, and only waiting to be 
freshly and freely evoked to become 
as inspiring in our daily lives, and 
about our actual business, as in the 
days of Puritan or Covenanter, of 
Huguenot, Waldensean, or Crusader. 
But Macdonald has not lowered, vul- 


.garized, and disenchanted religion by 


the humbler spheres through which 
he has followed it, or the practical 
applications on which he has insisted. 
There is nobody so shallow, so unsafe, 
and so lost to spiritual insight or out- 
come, as the boasted practical reli- 
gionist. Children picking up chips to 
heat the family oven, and jibing at 
the idler that muses in the forest, and 
listens to the solemn sweep of the 
murmuring pines, are quite as wise 
as the prosaic utilitarians who bab- 
ble noisily and emptily about practi- 
cal religion, meaning “ the serving of 
tables,” as the whole of man’s faith 
and worship. Any view of religion 
which diminishes man’s horizon, or 
dwarfs his being, or takes out of life 
the vast passions, desires, and aspira- 
tions that alone dignify his exist- 
ence, however nicknamed practical, is 
really the practicality of the man 
who cuts down the tree, the more 
conveniently to gather the fruit. 
Better any perils of shipwreck, than 
no sight of the sea; better any strain 
and peril in the ascent, than no 
mountain-views and no mountains. It 
is the life of the soul, the vision of 
God, the communion of saints, the 
draught from immortal fountains, the 
lifting of great rushing winds of in- 
spiration, the commotion of oceanic 
thoughts and infinite feelings, that 
we faint and starve and perish for 
the want of. Nobody that proposes 
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to pave and fence the path to heaven, 
or carry us with an engine, warranted 
not to smoke at three miles an hour, 
through a tunnel, under and across 
life’s great metropolis, in order to es- 
cape the possible delays, contusions, 
and collisions of a passage through 
the busy streets and beneath the open 


sky, will find much sympathy from . 


Macdonald. He bélieves in freedom, 
variety, conflict, and strain. Man in 
his eyes is no less than archangel 
ruined, even in his worst estate, and 
but alittle lower than the angels in his 
best. His theology, if it is vague, is 
full of great shadows and glorious 
lights, that show how rich and various 
and complex he feels life to be. But, 
in truth, religion and life are one and 
the same thing to him. All his week- 
days are Sundays, and all his sab- 
baths working-days. 

Macdonald is a full-fledged poet, of 
strong pinion, who can face the sun, 
and then descend and brood over the 
humblest wants and sorrows of men 
with a dove’s bosom. He has the 
greatest delicacy of fancy, with the 
greatest vigor of imagination. He is 
a dramatist, too, who can give the 
most vivid individuality to characters 
conceived with the rarest originality. 
But all his powers of mind and heart 
are consecrated to the service of hu- 
manity. His soul is ever hearing the 
still, sad music of human sorrows and 
sins. The sea and the shore, and the 
hum and roar of the city, talk only 
one language, — and it is man’s claim 
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on man, as the children of the holy, 
loving, all-blessed, and all-blessing 
God. To save man from his own ig- 
norance, blindness, exposure, and 
folly, to make him enter into his rich 
heritage of life and peace and glad- 
ness, —this is the task all his writ- 
ings seem to have proposed to him. 
And he carries forward this great re- 
ligious purpose in such a fresh, un- 
conventional way, so wholly without 
clerical pretension, priestly arrogance, 
or pulpit phraseology, that his read- 
ers do not suspect that they are be- 
ing schooled by a solemn teacher, or 
visited by a sharp inquisitor, or 
pierced with a prophet’s tongue. He 
is so bold and free and fearless, that 
the widest minds and hearts find his 
horizon stretching beyond them. 
Now simple and plain, now complex 
and rich with ideas and illustrations; 
master of the speech of the peasant 
and of the poet and sage; learned 
and painstaking, profuse and off- 
hand, mystic and weird, direct and 
transparent; his genius has but one 
permanent quality, — spiritual eleva- 
tion and religious insight and influ- 
ence. <A baby-song, a fairy-tale, 
David Elginbrod’s prayer, Robert 
Falconer’s struggles, all varied and 
unlike in a thousand charms, are one 
in their deep piety, and sense of the 
divine-human in God, and the celes- 
tial-terrestrial in man’s present state. 

We shall offer our view of Mrs. 
Whitney’s service as a novelist in 
another paper. 
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WHAT WAS IN HILDA HYDE’S BUNDLE ? 


BY G. L, 


“ Miss Hilda Hyde,who died at the alms-house 
on the 5th instant, at the age of 82 years, had 
been there sixty years. It was her home, and 
probably the only one she ever clearly remem- 
bered. She wasa regular attendant upon church 
services, and often carried with her to the meet- 
ing-house a bundle, which she tuid in the pew 
by her side, but never opened.” — O/dville Ga- 
eette. 

Wovu tp you like to know? I can 
tell you, and I can tell you about Hil- 
da Hyde; for I have seen her ever 
since I was a boy, when we first 
moved to Oldville. 

You know that kind of girl, with 
glossy yellow hair that tumbles down 
over her face, and blue eyes that look 
out at you, slanting, from under deep, 
shady lids, and the veil of a red blush 
overhercheeks. It is sunny hair that 
loves the sunshine, else she would not 
be running out so often into it, or 
would not so often let her hat slip 
down over her back, or shake her head 
so defiantly in the very blaze of sun- 
light. Not that she is often long in 
one place, but flashes out from the 
dark porch over the grass, or goes 
stooping among the currant-bushes, 
or tilts back her head with all its 
curls, as she reaches up into the 
cherry-trees. - No wonder she likes to 
be out in the open air, hunting for vio- 
lets in the spring, poking about the as- 
paragus beds, digging in flower bor- 
ders, tying up vines to the porch and 
by the windows, picking roses, getting 
the thorns out of her fingers, or hold- 
ing one up to you to find the thorn 
in it. 

Is it Hilda Hyde I am describ- 
ing, or that kind of girl? I hardly 
know; for I never saw Hilda when she 
was a girl: you see, that was sixty 
years ago. But my grandmother 


knew her; and she was telling me 
about her, and about the color of her 
hair and her eyes, oneevening. And 
when my grandmother talked of Hil- 
da, I thought of Annette, as she had 
looked that afternoon. 

Reuben and I had come home with 
the oxen, just before sunset; and we 
were on our way up to the barn when 
Annette came flashing out of her 
house in this way. Reuben is not my 
brother, though you might think so. 
He is my cousin, mother’s sister’s son. 
He came to live with us when his 
mother died. He was half a head 
taller than I; and that measures the 
distance between us all over. And 
together we had all the care of the 
farm, worked in the fields together, 
and had the same books. 

And Annette had only been stay- 
ing at the next house this summer, 
and she was to go back in the autumn. 
She came out into the yellow of the 
sunset, as I tell you, up through a lit- 
tle garden-walk by the side of her 
aunt’s house: there was a row of box 
each side of the walk, and the skirts 
of her dress brushed it; I can smell 
it now. And she came through a little 
break in the hedges of currrant-bushes 
into the green patch in front of our 
barn, where Reuben and I stood with 
the oxen. 

“Ts there anybody who wants to 
drive me over to Grantly this even- 
ing?” she asked. “ Aunt Mary wants 
me to go over with a message to Kate; 
and uncle says I may have the horse 
and wagon, if I can find a driver.” 

Of course Reuben and I both 
started to meet her, when she came 
to speak to us. 
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“One at once!” she said, laughing, 
“or stopa minute, I'll settle who 
shall go.” 

So she drew two bits of straw out 
from the barn window. 

“ Don’t look, George,” she said re- 
provingly ; for I couldn’t help look- 
ing to see the sunlight dancing on her 
hair, the last rays, round the barn 
corner. 

“ You are not to see which straw is 
the shortest, for the one that draws the 
longest is to go with me;” and she 
held out both of her hands, with the 
straw crushed in between them. 

“ You shall draw,” said Reuben; so 
I drew the shortest, and I went back 
to the oxen. 

It was a moonlight evening; for as 
the sun went down up rose the full 
moon opposite. 

And it was that evening some of 
the children had asked grandmother 
about Hilda. We used to see her 
Sundays ; and the next Sunday I saw 
her, an old, old woman, thin, with 
clear eyes, looking forward; and she 
came always into the pew in front of 
ours, and set her bundle down by her 
side. It was Deacon Gordon’s pew: 
his was one of the old families; and, 
when she was a child, Hilda used to 
come to this pew; so she came still, 
even though it was from the alms- 
house. 

For her mother’s house used to be 
next the Gordon mansion ; and, when 
Hilda was a young girl, she used to 
be in and out of the Gordon’s house 
as though she were one of the daugh- 
ters. Indeed, Madam Gordon always 
sent for her when she had company 
to help her make the jellies and 
cake for the evening, and always told 
her, when she was through, to go home 
and brush up her curls, and come back 
to the party, for it would not be a 
party without Hilda Hyde. 
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Christie Gordon thought so cer- 
tainly, and his mother did not scold 
him for it: but Hilda was one of 
those who had a smile for everybody ; 
and nobody could tell whether she 
preferred young Mr. Gordon or Mar- 
tin Grant, the young man who was 
learning a carpenter’s trade, and had 
been building himself a little house 
by the mill. 

Christie Gordon had left suddenly 
the day before the fire, that terrible fire 
that Ordville remembers to this day, 
burned down the great Gordon man- 
sion, and the little house belonging 
to Hilda Hyde’s mother, and the doc- 
tor’s house, and indeed half the vil- 
lage. It is a fire that is not forgotten 
now, because there was loss of life, as 
well as loss of property. If only Mrs. 
Gordon’s son had been at home, all 
might have been saved ; for Mrs. Gor- 
don and the servants were all so be- 
wildered at the very beginning, that 
they took no means to put the fire out, 
and by the time help could get to them, 
it was too late. It spread to the out- 
houses, then to Mrs. Hyde’s house : 
she was ill at the time, and the shock 
of it made her worse; and they took 
her straight to the alms-house for the 
night. But Hilda staid round to see 
what she could do to help the Gor- 
dons. And there was Martin Grant 
working harder than anyone. First, 
he had helped the Hydes, doing all he 
could ; then he tried to make Hilda go 
to one of the neighbors to rest, for all 
this was in the middle of the night. 

So when he found she would not 
leave the fire while he was working 
there, he set her down on the broad 
stone fence a little way opposite, in 
full sight, and gave her a bundle to 
hold, done up in a_bright-colored 
handkerchief. This grandmother saw ; 
and she remembers it so plainly, as 
one of the things that happened that 
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terrible night, and how Hilda’s yellow 
hair was streaming down over her 
shoulders. But just then there was 
a crash and a scream; and some one 
said Mrs. Gordon had gone back into 
the house to save an old picture she 
had thought of; and her daughters 
were for rushing back into the flame 
after her. But Martin called to them 
not to go. He took a ladder, and 
mounted it to one of the windows in 
the room to which Madam Gordon 
was going. And there was a stillness 
for a while; and then he was seen to 
come to the window; and then came 
a burst of flame, and the roof fell, and 
all was in a blaze; and that was the 
terrible end, for these two were burned 
in the flames. 

Nobody paid any attention to Hil- 
da. Martin’s mother was the first to 
be thought of, and Mrs. Gordon’s poor 
daughters. But they went away from 
the town directly ; they could not stay 
in a place so full of sadness to them ; 
they joined their brother who was to 
sail, it seemed, for Europe, so they 
went with him. 

But the next Sunday, Hilda was 
seen coming up to the meeting-house, 
walking slowly, with a bundle in her 
hand, looking, so grandmother says, 
like an old woman, changed all at 
once from a young girl. And just at 
that moment some of the loungers on 
the steps read on the publishing- 
board, that Martin Grant and Hilda 
Hyde proposed marriage. And 
Hilda looked neither one way nor the 
other, but went to her old seat in the 
Gordons’ pew, and placed her bundle 
at her side; and that she did every 
Sunday afterwards that she could go 
out. And so everybody understood 
why it was that Christie Gordon had 
gone away so suddenly, because Hilda 
had settled to marry her poor lover 


rather than her rich one. 
34 
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I asked my grandmother many 
questions about this Christie Gordon, 
whether he ever came back, and what 
became of him. She thought he did 
return, but that he did not stay. 
Hilda did not recognize him, or no 
one knew whom she did recognize, or 
what she was seeing through her 
large wide-open eyes. 

And there was Hilda Hyde still 
sitting on Sunday in the Gordons’ 
pew, when I returned after my three 
years’ absence in the war; for Reu- 
ben and I, of course, joined the army. 
What a day that was when our little 
band collected to march to the station 
on our way tocamp! We could not 
find Annette to say good-by to us, 
when we went over to her aunt’s 
house. “She says bidding good-by is 
too sad,” said her aunt, who had tears 
in her eyes. 

But at the corner, just where we 
turned to the station, there she was, 
with her hands full of yellow and 
white crocuses. 

“TI thought I would bring you 
something,” she said; and a bit of 
sunlight strayed over her yellow curls, 
and she tried to give us a sunny smile 
for the very last. I knew Reuben 
had been with her all the evening be- 
fore, but there was nothing different 
in her parting with us two now. 

We kept together, in camp and 
out, Reuben and I. I tried to make 
him let me take his place on guard 
and on picket duty. I begged him, 
for Annette’s sake. He was hers; he 
was going to be hers; and he must 
take care of himself on her account. 
Once I did prevail with him, and I 
got leave to take his post as a night- 
picket. But I had a shot in my arm, 
and after that he would never let me 
serve for him. But, in the field, I 
could sometimes try to shield him. 
Oh, how I wished I had been made 
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taller! he was so much larger than I, 
that he was a fairer mark. I tried to 
expose myself to be shot at; for I 
thought the chances were, we should 
not both be killed, and I could not 
bear that he should be the one. I 
tried to be where the bullets were, 
and get by his side; and I did get an- 
other wound, only a slight one. 

Then came those September days, 
and Antietam: I could not keep in 
front of Reuben then, but we fell to- 
gether. I was by his side when the 
shot struck him, and then I too 
fell. 

But I lived to come home, — not 
he. I have not seen her yet. They 
say she sits at the window looking 
for Reuben still. 

And they told me the other day 
that Hilda Hyde was dead. So she 
has done waiting for her lover. I 
was sorry they opened the bundle: 
they might have buried it with her. 


The Sailor. 


The key of the house he had been build- 
ing was in it, which, after his death, 
his mother had always occupied; for 
Hilda had staid at the alms-house 
ever since that night her mother had 
been taken there. Her mother died 
not long after that night; and, as they 
said Hilda had lost her mind, it must 
be the best place for her. And there 
were one or two letters tied up in the 
handkerchief, and a coat that per- 
haps he meant to be married in. 

They said Hilda had lost her mind. 
I think only she had kept it. She 
was living on always in that evening 
in which she parted from Martin, 
and all those sixty years she was 
waiting for him. And who knows if 
the time seemed long to her? She 
was very sure he would come back ; 
and to her all those years were but 
the few moments since he left her sit- 
ting on the broad stone fence that 
shut in the lane. 





THE SAILOR. 


TuE sailor looking out to sea, 
Through the bleak darkness of the night, 
Amid the throbbing of the waves 


Still hears her voice so soft and light: 
And Fancy brings the sound to him 

Of church-bells ringing through the spray ; 
And in the sparkle of salt waves 

He sees green fields, and smells the hay. 


Oh! well for him he has this thought, 
This moment’s thought, forgetting care, . 
That, as the ship flies on apace, 
He sees blue eyes and sunny hair. 
To-morrow o’er the glassy sea, 
Beneath the glowing tropic’s sun, 
Shall float loose timbers, shattered spars, 
And all his dreaming shall be done. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF BRUTES. 


BY LEONARD A. JONES. 


Tue fields and woods, which were 
silent under the winter snows, re- 
sound in spring with a multitude of 
glad voices. Later there comes the 
full summer chorus, thrilling the air 
with an infinite variety of sounds; 
birds singing, chirping, screaming ; 
cattle lowing, squirrels twittering, 
frogs croaking ; and the voiceless tribes 
now swell the chorus with the hum of 
bees, the song of crickets, and the drum 
of grasshoppers. We listen, and in- 
quire the meaning of the varied utter- 
ances of all these multitudes of beings 
that cover the earth and fill the air. 
Are these humble creatures of the 
brute world talking together? Do 
they tell each other of their wants, 
their fears, their loves and hatreds ? 
Have they thoughts to utter? and 
have they also the marvellous gift of 
speech ? 

In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century an Italian physician, Fabri- 
cius, called de Aguapendente, from 
the place of his birth, wrote a short 
essay upon the language of brutes; 
and about a century and a half later 
Bougeant, a French Jesuit, wrote a 


_ little treatise which he called “ Phil- 


osophical Amusement upon the Lan- 
guage of Beasts.” The former, by 
studying the vocal expressions of a few 
animals, endeavored to find out rules 
by which he might interpret the lan- 
guage of brutes in general; and he 
hoped finally to be able to furnish 
every one with a compendious method 
of learning the language of any ani- 
mal. But after all his experiments, and 
his endeavors to deduce from them 
some practical lessons, he ends by con- 


fessing that he has not fully attained , 


his object. In fact, his scheme failed 
quite as disastrously as some of our 
more modern methods for acquiring a 
language in six easy lessons; and he 
has left us to our own observation to 
make out what our humble neighbors 
of the brute world are saying to each 
other and to ourselves. ~Bougeant _ 
proposed the making of a dictionary 
of the language of the birds, and an- 
ticipated the time when, having 
arrived at the point of being able to 
converse with them, and understand 
all their fine sayings, and learn their 
pretty domestic secrets, we should be 
so charmed with their society that we 
should pass all our leisure moments 
in the woods. The Jesuit father, 
however, instead of giving his atten- 
tion to the preparation of a work so 
truly interesting and instructive as 
his proposed dictionary would be, 
devotes his essay, in great part, to a 
curious attempt to’prove that there is 
a devil in every one of all the animals 
of the brute creation; a theory not 
to be regarded as very strange, per- 
haps, when it is considered that so 
many persons even now theoretically 
believe that every human being comes 
into the world with a devil in him. 
All this is amusing, but the philoso- 
phy is not veryapparent. It is not 
now proposed to offer any short 
method of interpreting the language 
of the brute world in general, or to 
furnish an unabridged dictionary of 
the language of the birds: but the sub- 
ject seems to present something both 
in the way of amusement and of phi- 
losophy ; and so we make it our philo- 
sophical amusement as Fabricius did; 
and if the reader should here inquire 
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where the philosophy is, and there 
where is the amusement, let him take 
the matter in hand for himself, and he 
- will assuredly find both. 

In ancient thought, animals were 
constantly assimilated in mental 
endowments to man; and they were 
thought to be like man, too, in pos- 
sessing the faculty of speech; and 
they were not only supposed to have 
a language of their own which they 
understood very well among them- 
selves, and of which man in rare 
cases has attained some knowledge, 
but even sometimes to use intelli- 
gently the language of man, and to 
understand it when they heard it 
spoken. This was the belief not of the 
uneducated only, but of some of the 
writers and teachers of philosophy 
among the cultivated Greeks and 
Romans. Porphyry, especially, ought 
to be well spoken of by all talking 
brutes, for the many things he said to 
the advantage of the brute world. He 
attributed to them both reason and 
the faculty of making their reason- 
ings known to each other; and he 
believed that there had been some 
men, and he particularly speaks of 
several, to whom had been given 
the wisdom of understanding their 
speech. 

Father Bougeant quotes Saint Basil 
of the Greek Church as saying, in his 
homily concerning the earthly para- 
dise, that it was peopled with beasts, 
which understood each other and 
spoke rationally. Doubtless, this idea 
is founded upon the Bible narrative 
of the corfversation which the serpent 
had with Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
and from this it was inferred that be- 
fore map sinned the animals naturally 
understood the speech of man, and 
spoke a language which he under- 
stood ; and that the loss of this privi- 
lege was a punishment inflicted upon 
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them for their serving the devil in 
tempting man to sin. 

Brute animals are often represented 
as the priests of ancient prophecy; 
and it has been remarked that, in the 
very desirable quality of clearness and 
directness in their utterances, they gen- 
erally surpass the human oracles, as 
in the instance which Livy, in his his- 
tory, narrates of an ox belonging to the 
consul Cnius Domitius, that bellowed 
out in the forum, “ Rome, take care of 
thyself.” But as we come within his- 
torical times, it is apparent enough 
that the instances in which brutes are 
supposed to exercise the power of in- 
telligent speech are regarded as ex- 
ceptional, and as being of the nature 
of prodigies. Pliny, relating in his 
Natural History how a cock, in the 
time of the consulship of Ledipus and 
Catulus, spoke like a human being at 
the farmhouse of Galerius, adds that 
it is the only occasion of a cock’s 
speaking that he knew of. ‘The 
gravity, however, with which he 
speaks of this, shows that the idea of 
animals exercising the power of 
speech on rare occasions was familiar 
enough not to astonish him very 
much. 

Of talking birds the magpie and 
the parrot have long been famous, 
their natural aptness for imitating 
the human voice being such that it 
has apparently required no very great 
exaggeration of their actual powers 
to make them play the part of very in- 
telligent and discreet talkers. Pliny 
says, that, though the parrot can con- 
verse, it cannot speak with so much 
distinctness as the magpie, which 
loves to hear words spoken, and cons 
them over by itself with the greatest 
care and attention, making no secret 
of the interest it feels in the task. 
It is a well-known fact, he declares, 


that a magpie has died when it has 
































found itself mastered by a difficult 
word that it could not pronounce. 
Plutarch narrates, on the authority 
of eye-witnesses, a story of the very 


singular conduct of a magpie that 


was quite a musical prodigy. This 
magpie was all the while repeating 
words and imitating the sounds of 
instruments; not indeed, says the 
narrator, from any training, but sim- 
ply from an extraordinary ambition 
it had to leave nothing unspoken 
which it heard, and to perfect itself 
by intense study in all kinds of mu- 
sic; so that its tongue was always 
going with the greatest variety of 
sounds imaginable. It belonged to a 
barber, who kept it, at his shop in 
Rome, just opposite the Greek forum. 
It happened that a rich man of the 
neighborhood having died, the fune- 
ral procession, accompanied by many 
trumpeters, halted and made a long 
stop before the barber’s shop; and 
the music pleasing the people it was 
prolonged and repeated. The magpie 
listened, and from that day was alto- 
gether mute, not so much as uttering 
the usual notes by which it made its 
wants known. This was a matter of 
great wonder to those who had been 
accustomed to pass by the shop and 
listen to the bird; and some attrib- 
uted its silence to witchcraft, though 
the greater number were of opinion 
that the noise of the trumpets had 
struck it deaf. No such thing, says 
Plutarch: the bird’s unusual silence 
proceeded from its studying over in 
secret the music it had heard; for one 
day it suddenly came out with all the 
flourishes of the trumpets, observing 
with the greatest exactness of time 
all the changes and cadences of the 
harmony. 

It would seem from the frequency, 
in the middle ages, of stories turning 
upon the talking qualities of animals, 
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that the idea that they might exercise 
these qualities upon occasion, especial- 
ly if their talents were brought out 
by a little education, maintained a 
hold upon popular belief. The parrot 
and magpie, especially, seem to have 
lost hardly any thing of their ancient 
reputation for proficiency in language. 
One of the stories of the medizval 
collection entitled “ The Seven Sages,” 
turns upon the habit a magpie had of 
remembering whatever it had seen or 
heard, and then of relating it all on 
being questioned. The burgher to 
whom this bird belonged had a good- 
for-nothing wife, whose conduct, dur- 
ing her husband’s absence, it would 
tell him all about ; and he could place 
entire reliance upon the correctness 
of what the bird reported. 

The Chevalier de la Tour Landy, 
in a book of counsel to his daughter, 
written some time in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century, makes a simi- 
lar use of a magpie in a tale which 
has a moral to it. ‘“I will tell you a 
story,” he says, “in regard to women 
who eat dainty morsels in the absence 
of their lords. There was alady who 
had a pie in a cage, which talked of 
every thing which it saw done. Now 
it happened that the lord of the 
household preserved a large eel in a 
pond, and kept it very carefully in 
order to give it to some of his lords, or 
of his friends, in case they should visit 
him. So it happened that the lady 
said to her female attendant that it 
would be good to eat the great eel ; 
and accordingly they ate it, and 
agreed that they would tell their lord 
that the otter had eaten it. And 
when the lord returned, the pie began 
to say to him, ‘ My lord, my lady has 
eaten the eel.’ Then the lord went 
to his pond, and missed the eel; and 
he went into the house, and asked his 
wife what had become of it. She 
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thought to excuse herself easily; but 
he said that he knew all about it, and 
that the pie had told him. The re- 
sulf was that there was great quarrel- 
ling and trouble in the house; but, 
when the lord was gone away, the 
lady and her female attendant went 
to the pie, and plucked all its feathers 
from its head, saying, ‘You told 
about the eel.’ And so the poor pie 
was quite bald. But, from that time 
forward, when it saw any people who 
were bald, or had large foreheads, the 
pie said to them, ‘Ah! you told about 
the eel.’” 

Of course there are, in modern lit- 
erature, a great many instances where 
animals are represented as conversing 
rationally with each otheror with man; 
and it is by no means to be supposed 
that these instances are any proof 
of a popular belief that animals have 
the power of intelligent speech. The 
fabulists have a prescriptive right to 


disregard the limitations of nature in 
animals, and to represent them as 
saying or doing all sorts of wise 


things. Writers sometimes give 
point to their criticism or satire of 
their fellow-men, by putting their 
words into the mouths of animals; as 
when Cervantes represents a dialogue 
between the dogs of Hahudes; in 
which they narrate to each other the 
whole history of their lives, and make 
many learned observations about their 
own faculties and powers, interspersed 
with moral reflections upon the con- 
duct of their masters. The poets 
have full license for any thing within 
the region of imagination; and this 
license was certainly not abused by 
old John Skelton, when he wrote, “A 
proper new Boke of the Armony of 
Byrdes,” and represented them in the 
freshness of the April fields, praising 
the Lord in words of sweet harmony, — 
the nightingale, the thrush, the lark, 
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the wren, the swallow, and the rest, — 
each in its own words of praise. 

At the present day it would be diffi- 
cult to find any one to maintain that 
human speech is ever used intelligibly 
by animals of the brute world. Yet, 
not more than one or two centuries ago, 
stories were told of the extraordinary 
power and faculties of animals, to 
which no one at the present day would 
give a serious thought. The philoso- 
pher Leibnitz, who had some tenden- 
cy to a belief in the marvellous, 
gravely transmitted to the Abbé de 
St. Pierre, and the latter to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, an ac- 
count of a dog which could speak, 
and in an intelligent way call for 
tea, coffee, and the like, and he 
wrote this account after having 
seer and heard this talking dog for 
himself, as appears from a passage in 
the History of the Academy for the 
year 1706. More celebrated than 
this story of the dog is one quoted by 
Locke from Sir William Temple, of 
the old parrot which Prince Maurice 
saw and conversed with in Brazil. 
Sir William Temple says he had a 
mind to have this story from Prince 
Maurice’s own mouth, he had heard 
of it so often from others. The prince 
told him there was something true 
but a great deal false of what had been 
reported of this story ; and he goes on 
to narrate that he had heard of this 
parrot when he came to Brazil, and 
though he believed nothing of it, and 
it was a great way off, yet he had so 
much curiosity as to send for it; that 
it was a very great and a very old 
bird, and when it first came into the 
room where the prince was, with a 
great many Dutchmen about him, it 
said presently, “ What a company of 
white men are here!” They asked it 
what it thought that man was, point- 
ingtothe prince. It answered, “Some 
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general or other.” The prince thenen- 
tered into conversation with the par- 
rot; which, in answer to his questions, 
told him where it came from, and to 
whom it belonged; and then to his 
inquiry what it did, the parrot said, 
“I take care of the hens.” The 
prince laughed and said, “Do you 
take care of the hens?” The parrot 
answered, “ Yes, sir, and I know how 
to do it well,” and made the chuck 
four or five times, that people usually 
make to chickens when they call them. 
Sir William set down the words of 
this worthy dialogue in French just 
as Prince Maurice told them to him. 
The parrot spoke in the Brazilian lan- 
guage. Sir William Temple adds, 
that one of Prince Maurice’s chap- 
lains, who had witnessed the conver- 
sation of the parrot, and who lived 
long afterwards in Holland, could 
never afterwards endure a parrot, but 
said every one had a devil in it; a 
conclusion quite in keeping with the 
opinion expressed by Bougeant, only 
that the Jesuit father would lodge a 
devil in each particular member of 
all the brute world, from the flea and 
mite up to the ox and elephant. 

This account is quoted by Locke 
without any expression of his opinion 
as to its credibility; though it may 
be inferred, from the cautious manner 
in which he expresses himself, and 
from his known opinions as to the 
faculties of brutes, that he gave very 
little credit to it. But that this old 
parrot spoke, and answered common 
questions like a reasonable creature, 
seems not to have been questioned 
either by Sir William Temple or 
Prince Maurice, incredible as it may 
seem that such men should gravely 
take it to be true. 

It is obvious enough, however, that 
most of the animals with which we 
are familiar have some mode of com- 
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municating with their companions of 
the same species. The vocal expres- 
sions they use may have very little 
analogy to our language, and we do 
not now inquire whether these ex- 
pressions are properly dignified with 
the name of language; but we see 
that they have a meaning which the 
animals themselves instinctively un- 
derstand, and which we learn to com- 
prehend in some imperfect way. The 
hen calls her chickens, and instantly 
the whole brood runs to her; or one 
of the little things strays away, and 
presently, affrighted to find itself 
alone, cries out for help, and is imme- 
diately answered by the anxious sum- 
mons of the maternal voice. We our- 
selves can very easily discriminate 
between the different notes she utters 
when she leads her brood, when she 
gathers it beneath her wings, when she 
calls it out of danger, and when she 
gives it the signal of alarm to flee for 
shelter. We know when she has found 
some dainty morsel, and calls her 
chickens to it; we know when she 
has laid an egg, and rejoices over it; 
we know when one Of her companions 
has flown down to the earth from 
some high fence or from a tree, and 
she gives utterance to her congratula- 
tion in cheers and hurrahs. So all of 
us who have had the advantage of 
good canine society have observed 
very often what varied and complex 
expressions of desire and feeling the 
dog is capable of. We know from 
the tone of his bark whether he is 
exchanging a friendly greeting with 
some one of his acquaintance, is re- 
pelling an unknown intruder, is in- 
dulging in a sentimental bark at the 
moon, or is exercising the inalienable 
right of his race to raise his voice 
in an abstract howl at things in gen- 
eral. We know, too, when he comes 
to the door, and asks in a respectful 
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tone to be let in ;' and we notice pres- 
ently, if his request is not granted, 
that there is a mingling of annoyance 
in the deeper tones of his voice; and 
finally we see how his vexation breaks 
out in a lamentable howl. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of 
animals living in society, without 
having some general mode of com- 
munication among themselves. In 
many societies of animals we know 
that each member has some particu- 
lar duty to perform, and some special 
relation to sustain to others of the 
community. When a family of bea- 
vers build a house, the different indi- 
viduals have so good an understand- 
ing among themselves what part of 
the labor each is to perform, and they 
work together so harmoniously to one 
end, that we must necessarily suppose 
that they have some mode of commu- 
nicating with each other, else they 
would fall into worse confusion than 
did the builders of the tower of 
Babel. 

We have some striking examples 
of the use of language by those of 
the insect tribes which live in socie- 
ties. When an ant’s nest is disturbed, 
those upon the surface transmit the 
alarm to those in the interior, and 
they all immediately set about carry- 
ing the larve and pups to the lowest 
apartments, which they seem instinc- 
tively to regard as the safest and 
most secure. If the ruins of the 
nest are scattered upon the floor, the 
ants set out in a thousand different 
directions to discover some place of 
retreat; and as soon as any one of 
them findsa little chink in the wall 
or in the floor, through which they 
can escape, it runs to its companions 
and tells them of the discovery it has 
made, and perhaps guides them to 
the spot. In a very little while the 
news spreads through all the tribe, 
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and they are soon far away in some 
snug place of re-union. 

Every one who has studied the hab- 
its of these little aninials has noticed 
how they stop when they meet each 
other, and apparently converse to- 
gether. The old Epicurean philoso- 
pher Celsus declared that it was by 
this means that they managed never 
to lose their way; and he said in his 
philosophical way, that they possessed 
the knowledge of accidental things, 
and knew how to express them. 

The naturalist Gould tried a curi- 
ous experiment with a colony of ants, 
which furnishes us with further proof 
of their communicating together. 
He put them into a flower-pot, which 
he surrounded with water, so as to 
prevent their leaving it. After a few 
days he stretched several threads 
from the upper part of the flower-pot 
to a point beyond the water, when 
presently one of the ants detected 
this bridge, and communicated the 
discovery to the others; when in a 
little while the threads were covered 
with these little busybodies passing 
and repassing over them. 

Dr. Franklin tells us how one day, 
finding some ants feasting upon some 
delicacy they had found in his closet, 
he shook them out, and suspended 
the article by a string from the ceil- 
ing. It chanced, however, that one 
ant was left; and, after eating its 
fill, it found its way up the string and 
along the wall to its nest. In less 
than half an hour a great company 
of ants sallied out of their hole, and 
crept along the ceiling and down the 
string to the sweet, which was soon 
consumed. The doctor inferred that 
the first ant had communicated to its 
comrades the new position of their 
delicacy, and directed them the only 
way to it. 

The entomologists give us the won- 
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derful 1 story of the military exploits 
of some species of ants, from which 
we see t..at they sometimes communi- 
cate quite complicated pieces of news 
to each other. Before setting out on 
their expedition they sen! out spies, 
who explore the enemy’s country, 
and presently return to the camp; 
whereupon, as if the report had proved 
favorable, the army immediately takes 
up its march, during which messen- 
gers, or aides-de-camp, are constantly 
passing between the front and the 
rear, evidently bearing orders and 
giving information. When the bat- 
tle has begun, and the assailants find 
that they are not strong enough to 
overcome the enemy, they despatch 
couriers to their own camp for re-en- 
forcements, which are accordingly 
sent. During the engagement, al- 
though the contending parties have 
no distinguishing uniforms, but are 
of the same form and color, every one 
of these little soldiers seems to know 
his own friends, and if by any chance 
he assails one of them, the mistake is 
immediately discovered, and caresses 
succeed to blows. 

The language of the ants is the 
deaf and dumb language of signs or 
gestures, which they make, for the 
most part, with those remarkable or- 
gans, their antenne. The military 
ants, before setting off upon a cam- 
paign, touch each other on the trunk 
with their antennez and foreheads; 
and it would seem that they thus 
communicate their marching orders. 
The spies and sentinels communicate 
their messages by blows with the an- 
tenne. Pierre Huber, the special 
historian of these little people, — and 
a most entertaining history of their 
well-ordered communities has he 
given us, —observed, when he dis- 
turbed those that were at the greatest 
distance from the rest, that these ran 
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towards the others, struck their 
heads, and thus communicated the 
danger. Upon this the workiug-ants 
prepared for resistance, while the 
queens and males, who are timid 
creatures, ran and hid themselves. 


*When they had any discovery to com- 


municate they struck those they met 
with their antenne in a particularly 
impressive manner. If, Kirby and 
Spence tell us, a hungry ant wants 
to be fed, it touches with its two an- 
tenne, moving them very rapidly, 
those of the individual from whom it 
expects its meal; and not only ants 
understand this language, but even 
aphides and cocci, which are the 
milch kine of our little pismires, do 
the same, and will yield them their 
saccharine fluid at the touch of those 
imperative organs. The helpless lar- 
ve of the ants are also informed by 
the same means when they may open 
their mouths to receive their food. 
The bee may have somewhat the 
advantage of the ant in being able to 
employ sounds, to a very limited ex- 
tent, in communicating its wants and 
wishes and all the intuitions of its na- 
ture. These sounds are not vocal, 
however ; and, as with the ant, the an- 
tenne constitute the chief organ of 
language with the bee. Of this we 
have ample proof in the interesting 
investigations made by the gifted 
Francis Huber, the bees’ best biogra- 
pher. When he removed the queen- 
bee from a hive, the bees did not seem 
to be aware of her absence at first, 
and their labors proceeded as usual 
for about an hour afterwards, when 
there began to be some disorder in 
the community. The bees that first 
became sensible of their loss ran about 
the hive, and, as they met with others, 
they mutually crossed their antenns 
and struck them lightly. By this 
means the sad intelligence seemed to 
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traverse the whole hive in a very lit- 
tle while; for the agitation increased 
rapidly, till the whole population was 
in a tumult. The working-bees no 
longer took care of the young brood, 
or gathered honey, but might be seen 
running here and there over the 
combs, or repeatedly rushing forth 
from the hive and entering it again. 
After two or three hours, order was 
restored, and they set about construct- 
ing royal cells in order to repair their 
loss. To make sure that the intelli- 
gence of the loss of the queen-bee 
was communicated by their antenna, 
and not by smell or any other means, 
Huber first divided a hive by a grate, 
which kept the two portions about 
three or four lines apart ; so that they 
could not come at each other, though 
scent would pass through very readily. 
In that part in which there was no 
queen, there followed aJl the results 
that usually accompany the loss of 
the queen. But when he separated 
the two portions of the hive by a 
partition through which they could 
pass their antenne, but not their 
heads, the bees all remained tranquil, 
and continued their employments as 
usual. The means they used to as- 
sure themselves that their queen was 
in their vicinity, and to communicate 
with her, was to pass their antenne 
through the openings of the grate. 
An infinite number of these organs 
might be seen inquiring for her in 
all directions, and the queen, all the 
while holding to the grate with her 
feet, was observed answering these 
anxious inquiries of her subjects, by 
crossing her antennsw with those of 
the inquirers. 

Bougeant adduces, in favor of the 
existence of brute language, a story 
often referred to of the sparrow and 
the swallows. This sparrow was a 
very selfish bird ; and finding a newly- 
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finished swallow’s nest, which he 
thought would be very conv nient for 
his own use, and save him t.1e trouble 
of building one for himself, he took 
possession of it. The swallow re- 
sented this invasion of her rights, and 
called upon her companions to help her 
to dislodge the intruder. Soon a 
thousand swallows came flying to the 
attack, but the sparrow drove them 
away. But, returning again with 
earth such as they make their nests 
of, they all at once fell upon the spar- 
row, and enclosed him in the nest to 
perish there. Bougeant asks, with 
an air of triumph, whether the swal- 
lows were able to hatch and concert 
this design all of them together, with- 
out speaking to each other. 

Another story of a similar nature 
is told by Dupont de Nemours, and 
referred to by Lord Brougham, of a 
swallow which was accidentally caught 
by its foot in a noose of a cord attached 
to the spout of the pump in the Col- 
lege des Quatre Nations, at Paris. 
The piteous cries of the bird brought 
a large flock of swallows to the spot. 
They crowded together for a time as 
if consulting upon a plan of release ; 
and then one of them darted at the 
string, striking it with its beak as it 
flew past, and the rest followed in the 
same way. After this combined ope- 
ration had been sustained for half an 
hour the string was severed, and the 
captive set free. For some time after- 
wards the whole flock continued to 
hover together, chattering as if con- 
scious of a triumph. 

Among several species of animals 
there are occasional assemblies which 
in their proceedings are suggestive of 
courts of justice; and therefore this 
name has been given tothem. These 
courts supply some very curious illus- 
trations of our present subject. The 
most regular and notable of these as- 
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semblies take place among a species 
of crow termed the corvus cornix. It 
is said that deputations come from 
distant quarters, and that, until the 
convocation is complete, no business 
is transacted, the first comers waiting 
the arrival of the others even for a 
day or two. A particular field or hill, 
befitting the importance of the occa- 
sion, is selected; and when all the 
deputies have made their appearance 
the court opens. There appear to be 
criminals at the bar; but what laws 
of their community have been broken, 
or what crimes committed, it would 
be difficult to determine. The charges 
appear to be made, and the evidence 
given, not individually, but collec- 
tively, in a general croaking and 
clamor. The witnesses seem to be at 
the same time judges, lawyers, jurors, 
and sheriffs; for no sooner is the 
clamor against the prisoners over than 
the whole court fall upon the prisoners 
at the bar, and beat them to death. 
This accomplished, the court adjourns, 
and they all disperse quietly to their 
homes. 

The sparrows also have courts 
which they conduct in a similar man- 
ner, and in which it is conjectured 
that some sentry is punished for de- 
linquency. 

Margrave gives a singular account 
of the assemblies of the Onarine 
monkeys which he had frequently 
witnessed. They assemble in the 
woods; and one of them, taking the 
highest place in a tree, makes a sig- 
nal with his hand for the rest to sit 
round. As soon as he sees them 
placed, he begins his discourse in a 
loud and precipitate voice, and the 
rest observe a profound silence. When 
he has finished his speech, he makes 
a sign with his hand for the rest to 
reply, at which they all raise their 
voices together, until by another sig- 
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nal they are enjoined to be silent. Be- 
fore the assembly breaks up there may 
be repetitions of these scenes. 

Very many gregarious birds ap- 
point sentinels, who keep a very strict 
watch while the rest of the flock 
gather food, or disport themselves at 
their leisure. Everybody has seen 
the crow-sentinel perched upon the 
top of some tree, where he keeps a 
sharp look-out, and gives the signal of 
alarm upon the approach of danger, at 
which the whole flock instantly take 
flight. Not only from the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field do we 
derive our illustrations of the fact that 
brutes communicate with each other; 
we may find them in the depths of the 
sea; for it is said that when the har- 
poon strikes a whale the whole shoal, 
though widely dispersed, are made 
aware of the presence of an enemy. 

Whether brutes succeed any better 
in understanding what we say to 
them, than they do in communicating 
their desires and sentiments to us, 
it would be difficult to determine. 
For the most part they address us, 
and reply to what we say to them, by 
their actions only. But we are able 
to make out something of their mean- 
ing when they address us with their 
voices; and so also some of the high- 
er animals quite readily understand 
what we say to them when we speak 
of matters which they feel particularly 
interested in. It is not worth while 
for us to talk of political questions to 
our dog, or to say any thing to him 
of a transcendental nature; for, al- 
though he is a very clever fellow, he 
would pay very little attention to 
what we might say, and, in fact, 
would not understand a word of it all. 
But we speak to him about his dinner, 
or about going to the woods with us 
to hunt squirrels, and he very em- 
phatically signifies to us that he un- 
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derstands quite well what we are say- 
ing. He has a practical turn of 
mind, and will have nothing to do 
with any of the sciences; and of all 
the arts he cares only for that of liv- 
ing well, and enjoying himself. In 
regard to this he is always ready to 
hear any thing to his advantage. 
Some dogs show a remarkable sensi- 
tiveness about being made the subject 
of conversation; and in illustration 
of this we have an anecdote which 
Sir Walter Scott told of his dog Camp, 
who was a very wise dog, and had a 
wonderful faculty for comprehending 
what was said about himself. He 
had been taught to understand a 
great many words, insomuch that his 
master felt very positive, from the 
progress his dog had made in lan- 
guage, that the communication be- 
tween the canine species and ourselves 
might be greatly enlarged. Camp 
was very indiscreet one day, however, 
apd bit the baker who was bringing 
bread to the family. “I beat him,” 
said Sir Walter, “and explained the 
enormity of his offence; after which, 
to the last moment of his life, he 
never heard the least allusion to the 
story, in whatever voice or tone it was 
mentioned, without getting up and 
retiring into the darkest corner of the 
room, with great appearance of dis- 
tress. Then if you said, ‘The baker 
was well paid,’ or ‘The baker was 
not hurt after all,’ Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered and 
barked and rejoiced.” How far the 
extreme sensitiveness Camp had in 
regard to this offence of his was due 
to the explanation he had received of 
its enormity, it is impossible to say ; 
though it may be safe enough to con- 
jecture that the mention of the baker 
produced an unpleasant sensation in 
the nerves of his skin, rather than 
any pricking of his conscience. 
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But every dog has his day, and 
Camp grew aged and _ infirm. 
“When he was unable, towards the 
end of his life, to attend me when on 
horseback,” said his illustrious master, 
“he used to watch for my return, and 
the servant would tell him his master 
was coming down the hill, or through 
the moor; and, although he did not 
use any gesture to explain his mean- 
ing, Camp was never known to mis- 
take him, but either went out at the 
front to go up the hill, or at the back 
to go down to the moorside. He cer- 
tainly had a singular knowledge of 
spoken language.” 

It is quite likely that the dog 
catches the meaning of what is said 
to him somewhat from the expression 
of the speaker’s face or from the tone 
in which the words are spoken. 
When we speak to our dog we often 
see him watch our countenance with 
the utmost earnestness, apparently for 
the purpose of discovering our mean- 
ing; and, without speaking to him at 
all, we see that he comprehends very 
often the meaning of the very slight- 
est and most simple modifications of 
the expression of our face. There is 
every reason to apprehend that the 
dog, as well as most animals of the 
higher orders, instinctively under- 
stands something of the meaning of all 
the natural signs we employ, —our 
motions, gestures, and looks, just as 
they understand them when they 
are employed by their own species. 
Still it is evident enough that they 
come to attach some definite mean- 
ing to particular words. The horse 
and the ox understand what the driver 
says to them; the shepherd makes 
himself understood by his sheep; and 
Bougeant declares that the cows un- 
derstand all the milk-maid says when 
she talks to them. 

All animals 


comprehend words 
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much more readily when spoken by a 
voice they are accustomed to hear, 
than when spoken by a strange voice ; 
and, if we speak to them in another 
language, they apprehend at first very 
little of what the new words they 
hear signify; but after a while they 
come to understand them, and to act 
in obedience to them. Words or 
voices which they have once been ac- 
customed to hear, they sometimes rec- 
ognize even after an interval of years. 
The poet Campbell tells the legend of 
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a parrot which was brought when 
young from the Spanish Main to the 
cold climate of England, where he 
lived and chattered many a day till he 
had grown gray with age. 


“ At last, when, blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech : 
In Spanish speech the bird replied, 
Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down and died.” 
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BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


To break the gently undulating sea 

With oars that seem to kiss it lovingly, 

And watch the eddies as they circle back 
Along my winding track. 


To rest upon my oars, and, as I glide 

With wind and current, in the cooling tide 

To dip my hands, while something seems to say 
Within me, “ Let us pray.” 


As near as may be to the fringed shore 

To keep my boat, and lean her gunnel o’er, 

Watching the many-colored floor, untrod 
Save by the feet of God. 


His ways are in the deep; his sunlight, too, 

Pierces its icy coldness through and through, 

And touches many a wonder that abides 
Below the lowest tides. 


How beautiful the sunlight on the sea, 

When waves by millions twinkle as in glee! 

But ’tis the sunlight in the sea whose gleam 
To me doth fairest seem. 


It glorifies the pebbles with its rays ; 

It turns gray sand to perfect chrysoprase ; 

Plays with the amber tresses of the rocks 
As with a maiden’s locks. 
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_Anon in some sequestered nook I lie, 
And see the yachts, white-winged, go sailing by, 
And feel, which ever quickest onward flies, 

Mine is the truest prize. 


I watch the race with neither hope nor fear, 

Since none than other is to me more dear ; 

My prize the perfect beauty of the sight, — 
Unselfish, pure delight. 


I sit and wonder what the cliffs would say 

If they could speak, remembering the day 

When first, “Thus far, no farther,” it was said ; 
“ Here thy proud waves be stayed!” 


Since then what laughter and what cry and moan 

The sea has offered up to them alone ! 

What suns have kissed, what storms have left their blight, 
What silence of the night! 


So wondering, how strange it is and still, 

Save where, a mile away, the drogers fill 

Their battered dories with the shingly store 
Of the long-hoarding shore ! 


That far-off sound is but a gauge that tells 

How deep the silence is; like Sunday bells 

Which, ringing, tell the resting village o’er 
How still it was before. 


These are my works and days: in these I drown 
The cares and troubles of the noisy town, 
And let it seethe and rumble as it may, 

Day after weary day. 


But when the summer days are sweetly fled, 

And great fall clouds go floating overhead ; 

When asters lurk along the pleasant ways 
With golden-rod ablaze ; 


Then I will back again to faces see 
Than all these sights more beautiful to me; 
Where friendliest voices wait for me to hear, 


Than all these sounds more dear. 
MARBLEHEAD, Aug. 21. 
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OF DISCOVERY. 


BY D. A. WASSON. 


FausEHooD imperils, not alone by 
its credit; but also by its very discov- 
ery and exposure. If the utmost 
danger attends the believing of lies, 
some danger follows upon finding 
them out: to be deceived and to be 
undeceived may be both, though not 
equally, iujurious. The reason is, 
that immoderate suspicion and mor- 
bid distrust are bred by the discovery 
of our delusion; and he who now 
. passionately accuses himself of credu- 
lity in the past is probably on the 
road to the opposite extreme in the 
future. Naked lies, or such as come 
only in their own company, are wel- 
comed at no doors save of the few 
who seem made to be lying-in hos- 
pitals for falsehoods: it is by associa- 
tion with truths, — often with those 
dear and deep truths that are wedded 
to the best blood of man’s heart, — it 
is by wearing’ the color of our most 
honorable sentiments, that untruths 
attain to the hospitalities of worthy 
minds. When, therefore, the real 
quality of these birds of another 
feather is detected, they are in haste 
conceived to be birds of the same; 
and thus they are likely to induce the 
worst opinion of that very company 
whose association they had abused to 
obtain admission. Thus, should one 
receive into his house a number of 
persons on terms of apparent inti- 
macy, and should awake at midnight 
to find several of them dispersed 
through the apartments, picking locks 
and rifling drawers, it is very proba- 
ble, that, concluding them all mem- 
bers of the same gang, he might arise 
in wrath and haste to expel them all 


without distinction. Scepticism and 
purblind iconoclasm succeed naturally 
to the consciousness of betrayed faith ; 
and he who finds out that he has be- 
lieved without due discrimination is 
often less likely to discriminate than 
to disbelieve, with this same lack of 
understanding. In fact, a weak credu- 
lity and a weak incredulity are nearer 
of kin than is commonly supposed. 
As there are numbers who cling to a 
creed intrinsically incredible because 
their personal power of believing is 
inadequate, — like those who of old 
laid hold upon the horns of the altar, 
when unable to defend themselves and 
in extremity of terror, —so there are 
many in our days whe fly to the 
wastes because they have failed to 
take reasonable precautions in the 
cultivated lands, and will no longer 
believe truth because they have once 
believed what is not true. 

If, therefore, one must be right- 
eously intolerant of that withholding 
of new and fragmentary truth which 
has too often been characteristic of 
priesthoods, and whose full-blown flow- 
er is Jesuitism, we may see, neverthe- 
less, that it is not utterly without 
excuse. Miserably disastrous as it 
cannot fail to be in the long run, it 
is often born of a certain half-intel- 
ligence and half-fealty to truth. In- 
dulge it we indeed cannot; but the 
invective that “radicals” heap upon 
it might often be qualified by a better 
understanding of its occasion and mo- 
tive. The alternative, “ Napoleon, 
or revolution and red republicanism,” 
was long the sufficient argument for 
the empire ; and it is by a like alter- 
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native that creeds are maintained 
which by no means represent the best 
sense of mankind. 

A weak and fearful credulousness 
has its revenge; nevertheless we 
must acknowledge that the wisest 
are trustful and capacious of belief, 
while those are the half-wise who ex- 
cel only in a kind of detective intel- 
ligence, and whose jealous wits’ are 
like spectacles which indeed enable 
weak eyes to see within a foot of 
the nose, but cast a blur upon the 
landscape and the horizon. A kind 
of kingly credulity, an Arabian hospi- 
tality as well to the suggestions of 
ancient tradition as to the adventure 
of modern thought, belongs to the 
noblest genius as its inseparable trait. 
Here genius harmonizes with charac- 
ter. How admirable is he who does 
such grace to his own nature that he 
will never meet any man with ready- 
provided suspicion! He carries to- 
ward mankind that presumption of 
innocence which forbade the ‘Athe- 
nians to enact a penalty for parricide, 
and never ceases to be surprised at 
the spectacle of meanness and malig- 
nity. So the grandest intelligence 
goes forth into the world of thought 
and observation : believing in no devil, 
afraid of nothing because it is new, 
and of nothing because it is old; no 
party to the bigotry of so-called con- 
servatism, and as little a party to this 
late begotten bigotry of progress ; 
breathing the sweet, open, ancient 
air none the less freely because it has 
been the breath of all our kind; feed- 
ing fearlessly upon the fruit of all 
time, and with no indigestions; ques- 
tioning all things, but questioning as 
with the heart in the eyes, and in the 
spirit of credence. The sceptic spirit 
coops itself as in a box, and will be- 
lieve only in that which it can finger 
through a hole; but the great mind 


has a great horizon, and thoughts that 
launch themselves like eagles from the 
eyrie, and a fear above every other to 
credit insufficiently the opulence and 
expansion of God’s thinking. 

It might seem, therefore, that those 
are most exposed to error who are 
most hospitable to truth; as he who 
leaves his doors open at night for the 
access of gentle travellers leaves them 
open also to the possible incursion of 
robbers. 

The danger, however, is less than 
it seems, being confined chiefly to 
those who are wise enough for a great 
attempt, but not wise enough for a 
great persistence. It is such as dare 
not hold the gun hard against the 
shoulder who suffer from its recoil : 
so it is the half-believing for whom the 
process of unlearning is perilous; it 
is the weak and atrabilarious who are 
deceived anew in being undeceived ; 
or it is those who mix egotism largely 
with belief, and who therefore feel any 
apparent deception chiefly as an af- 
ront to their pride. From these last 
is recruited most liberally that pecu- 
liar class, who make an overwhelming 
presumption in favor of negative and 
disheartening conclusions. They raise 
their demand for proof in proportion 
as the conclusion is desirable: so that, 
if it be one which all men instinc- 
tively long to believe, this fact alone 
breeds in them such extremity of sus- 
picion as overbalances any possible 
evidence in its favor. 

Falsehood, even by its detection, 
endangers, yet not in minds of the 
last depth and sanity. These are 
aware that it takes virtue to sustain 
virtue, wisdom to justify wisdom, and 
that he who has begun nobly has 
pledged himself, and bargained for 
defeat if he do not prove equal to a 
long continuance of like action. . The 
wise know that from all the evils to 
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which courage and candor expose 
them, yet more of courage and candor 
will afford protection. They know 
that him whom error cannot inwardly 
pervert it cannot harm, and that it will 
not long abide with him whose spirit 
perpetually shames it. Against de- 
lusion, therefore, they put on, not an 
earthly, but a heavenly armor, — not 
sceptic suspicion, but a trust and 
truth of the heart, which makes false 
opinion innocuous, and soon or late 
drives it away. I will never believe 
but that there is a pure healthiness of 
soul that is its own prophylactic 
against all diseases, its own protector 
against all perils, and safe with the 
doors of sympathy and intelligence 
wide open. Happily, it is coming to 
be understood that one is saved, not 
by accuracy of opinion, but by a pure 
and spiritual attitude toward all ques- 
tions of truth, all principles of recti- 
tude and honor. This recognition is 
the promise of the new church, that is, 
of the old church in newness of life. 
With it goes properly another, — 
that the right test and attestation of 
truth (of ultimate and supreme truth, 
that is) is its accord with a pure soul, 
intrepid in spirituality. And as the 
sense of this accord is felicity, the 
spirit assured of itself may venture to 
keep up a perpetual presumption in 
favor of the highest and happiest con- 
clusion ; so coming to a result precisely 
contrary to that which befalls such 


as have beaten a retreat. For as the 
35 
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latter arrive at an incapability of 
crediting just that which most invites 
and solaces the soul; so this one at- 
tains a godlike inability to entertain 
any idea of the universe, as a whole, 
which affronts the hope of humanity. 
A swift-footed delight runs before the 
intellect, and with unspeakable sure- 
ness, apprehending truth as Best, ere 
the understanding, with slower pace, 
can arrive on the ground. So at length 
the worthiness, the fine flavor, of an 
affirmation respecting supreme truth 
becomes to him a convincing reason 
for giving it credit. Having, there- 
fore, no affinity with falsehood, the 
wisest man finally dares to say, “I 
will believe concerning the universe 
what best pleases me, in other words, 
what best harmonizes with my own 
spirit,” and in this seeming exposure 
to all delusion is divinely assured 
against all. 

But nothing is farther from this 
entire and wholesome spirit than that 
pinched and panting bigotry of 
“ progress,” which reduces the grand- 
est passages in history to insignifi- 
cance, and belittles all that has been, 
out of a fanatic devotion to that 
which (perhaps) is going to be. 
There are two classes of formalists : 
those who accept forms without their 
significance; and those who reject 
them, and their significance along 
with them. The former have no 
future, the latter no past, and neither 
a wealthy life in the present. 


of Discovery. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A REFUGE FROM THE HEAT. 


THERE was a little garden, one 
side enclosed by the house, another 
by the studio, and the remaining two 
by walls; evidently built forthe nightly 
convenience of promenading cats. 
There was one pear-tree in the grass- 
plot which occupied the centre, and a 
few small fruit-trees, which, I may 
now safely say, never bore any thing, 
upon the walls. But the last occu- 
pant had cared for his garden; and, 

‘when 1 came to the cottage, it was, 
although you would hardly believe it 
now that my garden is inside the 
house, a pretty little spot, —only, if 
you stop thinking about a garden, it 
begins at ence to go tothe bad. Used 
although I had been to great wide 
lawns and park and gardens and wil- 
derness, the tiny enclosure soon be- 
came to me the type of the boundless 
universe. The streets roared about 
me with ugly omnibuses and uglier 
cabs, fine carriages, huge earth-shak- 
ing drays, and, worse far, with the 
cries of all the tribe of costermon- 
gers, — one espeeially offensive which 
soon began to haunt me. I almost 
hated the man who sent it forth to 
fill the summer air with disgust. He 
always put his hollowed hand to his 
jaw, as if it were loose and he had to 
hold it in its place, before he uttered 
his hideous how], which would send 
me hurrying up the stairs to bury my 
head under all the pillows of my bed 
until, coming back across the wilder- 
ness of streets and lanes like the ery 


of a jackal growing fainter and fainter 
upon the wind, it should pass, and die 
away in the distance. Suburban 
London, I say, was roaring about me, 
and J, was confined to a few square 
yards of grass and gravel-walk and 
flower-plot ; but above was the depth 
of the sky, and thence at night the 
hosts of heaven looked in upon me 
with the same calm assured glance 
with which they shone upon southern 
forests, swarming with great butter- 
flies and creatures that go flaming 
through the tropic darkness; and 
there the moon would come, and cast 
her lovely shadows; and there was 
room enough to feel alone and to try 
to pray. And what was strange, the 
room seemed greater, though the lone- 
liness was gone, when my husband 
walked up and down in it with me. 
True, the greater part of the walk 
seemed to be the turnings, for they 
always came just when you wanted 
to go on and on; but, even with the 
scope of the world for your walk, you 
must turn and come back some time. 
At first, when he was smoking his 
great brown meerschaum, he and I 
would walk in opposite directions, 
passing each other in the middle, and 
so make the space double the size, for 
he had all the garden to himself, and 
I had it all to myself; and so I had 
his garden and mine too. That is 
how by degrees I got able to bear the 
smoke of tobacco, for I had never 
been used to it, and found it a small 
trial at first; but now I have got ac- 
tually to like it, and greet a stray 
whiff from the study like a message 
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from my husband. I fancy I could 
tell the smoke of that old black and 
red meerschaum from the smoke of any 
other pipe in creation. 

“You must cure him of that bad 
habit,” said cousin Judy to me once. 

It made me angry.’ What right 
had she to call any thing my husband 
did a bad habit? and to expect me 
to agree with her was ten times worse. 
I am saving my money now to buy 
him a grand new pipe; and I may 
just mention here, that once I spent 
ninepence out of my last shilling to 
get him a packet of Bristol bird’s-eye, 
for he was on the point of giving up 
smoking altogether because of — well, 
because of what will appear by and by. 

England is getting dreadfully 
crowded with mean, ugly houses. If 
they were those of the poor and strug- 
gling, and not of the rich and com- 
fortable, one might be consoled. But 
rich barbarism, in the shape of ugli- 
ness, is again pushing us to the sea. 
There, however, its “control stops ;” 
and since I lived in London the sea 
has grown more precious to me than 
it was even in those lovely days at 
Kilkhaven, — merely because no one 
can build upon it. Ocean and sky 
remain as God made them. He must 
love space for us, though it be need- 
less for himself; seeing that in all the 
magnificent notions of creation af- 
forded us by astronomers, — shoal 
upon shoal of suns, each the centre 
of complicated and infinitely varied 
systems, —the spaces between are yet 
more overwhelming in their vast in- 
conceivableness. I thank God for the 
room he thus gives us, and hence can 
endure to see the fair face of his Eng- 
land disfigured by the mud-pies of his 
children. 

There was in the garden a little 
summer-house, of which I was fond, 
chiefly because, knowing my passion 
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for the flower, Percivale had sur- 
rounded it with a multitude of sweet 
peas, which, as they grew, he had 
trained over the trellis-work of its 
sides. Through them filtered the 
sweet airs of the summer as through 
an olian harp of unheard harmo- 
nies. ‘To sit there ina warm evening, 
when the moth-airs just woke and 
gave two or three wafts of their wings 
and ceased, was like sitting in the 
midst of a small gospel. 

The summer had come on, and the 
days were very hot,—so hot and 
changeless, with their unclouded skies 
and their glowing centre, that they 
seemed to grow stupid with their own 
heat. It was as if — like a hen brood- 
ing over herchickens—the day, brood- 
ing over its coming harvests, grew 
dull and sleepy, living only in what 
was to come. Notwithstanding the 
feelings I have just recorded, I began 
to long for a wider horizon, whence 
some wind might come and blow upon 
me, and wake me up, not merely to 
live, but to know that I lived. 

One afternoon I left my little sum- 
mer-seat, where I had been sitting at 
work, and went through the house, 
and down the precipice, into my hus- 
band’s study. 

“Tt is so hot,” I said, “I will try 
my little grotto: it may be cooler.” 

He opened the door for me, and, 
with his palette on his thumb, and a 
brush in his hand, sat down for a mo- 
ment beside me. 

“This heat is too much for you, 
darling,” he said. 

“T do feel it. I wish I could get 
from the garden into my nest without 
going up through the house and down 
the Jacob’s ladder,” I said. “It is 
so hot! I never felt heat like it be- 
fore.” 

He sat silent for a while, and then 


said, — 
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“T’ve been thinking I must get 
you into the country for a few weeks. 
It would do you no end of good.” 

“T suppose the wind does blow 
somewhere,” I returned. “ But” — 

“You don’t want to leave me ?” he 
said. 

“T don’t. And I know with that 
ugly portrait on hand you can’t go 
with me.” 

He happened to be painting the 
portrait of a plain red-faced lady, in 
a delicate lace cap,—a very unfit 
subject for art, — much needing to be 
made over again first, it seemed to me. 
Only there she was, with a right to 
have her portrait painted if she wished 
it; and there was Percivale, with time 
on his hands, and room in his pockets, 
and the faith that whatever God had 
thought worth making could not be 
unworthy of representation. Hence 
he had willingly undertaken a like- 
ness of her, to be finished within a 
certain time, and was now working at 
it as conscientiously as if it had been 
the portrait of a lovely young duchess 
or peasant-girl. I was only afraid he 
would make it too like to please the 
lady herself. His time was now get- 
ting short, and he could not leave 
home before fulfilling his engage- 
ment. 

“But,” he returned, “why shouldn’t 
you go to the Hall for a week or two 
without me? I will take you down, 
and come and fetch you.” 

“T’m so stupid you want to get rid 
of me!” I said. 

I did not in the least believe it, and 
yet was on the edge of crying, which 
is not a habit with me. 

“ You know better than that, my 
Wynnie,” he answered gravely. “ You 
want your mother to comfort you. 
And there must be some air in the 
country. So tell Sarah to put up your 
things, and I'll take you down to- 
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morrow morning. When I get this 
portrait done, I will come and stay a 
few days, if they will have me, and 
then take you home.” 

The thought of seeing my mother 
and my father, and the old place, 
came over me with arush. I felt all 
at once as if I had been absent for 
years instead of weeks. I cried in 
earnest now,— with delight though,— 
and there is no shame in that. So it 
was all arranged ; and next afternoon 
I was lying on a couch in the yellow 
drawing-room, with my mother seated 
beside me, and Connie in an easy-chair 
by the open window, through which 
came every now and then such a 
sweet wave of air as bathed me with 
hope, and seemed to wash all the 
noises, even the loose-jawed man’s 
hateful howl, from my brain. 

Yet, glad as I was to be once more 
at home, I felt, when Percivale left 
me the next morning to return by a 
third-class train to his ugly portrait, — 
for the lady was to sit to him that same 
afternoon, —that the idea of home 
was already leaving Oldcastle Hall, 
and flitting back to the suburban cot- 
tage haunted by the bawling voice of 
the costermonger. 

But I soon felt better: for here 
there was plenty of shadow, and in 
the hottest days my father could 
always tell where any wind would be 
stirring; for he knew every out and 
in of the place like his own pockets, 
as Dora said, who took a little after 
cousin Judy in her way. It will give 
a notion of his tenderness if I set 
down just one tiniest instance of his 
attention to me. The forenoon was 
oppressive. I was sitting under a 
tree, trying to read when he came up 
to me. There was a wooden gate, 
He went and 


with open bars near. 
set it wide, saying, — 
“There, my love! 


You will fancy 














yourself cooler if I leave the gate 
open.” 

Will my reader laugh at me for 
mentioning such a trifle? I think not, 
for it went deep to my heart, and I 
seemed to know God better for it ever 
after. A father is a great and mar- 
vellous truth, and one you can never 
get at the depth of, try how you may. 

Then my mother! She was, if pos- 
sible, yet more to me than my father. 
I could tell her any thing and every 
thing without fear, while I confess to 
a little dread of my father still. He 
is too like my own conscience to allow 
of my being quite confident with him. 
But Connie is just as comfortable 
with him as I am with my mother. 
If in my childhood I was ever 
tempted to conceal any thing from 
her, the very thought of it made me 
miserable until I had told her. And 
now she would watch me with her 
gentle, dove-like eyes, and seemed to 
know at once, without being told, 
what was the matter. with me. She 
never asked me what I should like, 
but went and brought something ; and, 
if she saw that I didn’t care for it, 
wouldn’t press me, or offer any thing 
instead, but chat for a minute or two, 
carry it away, and return with some- 
thing else. My heart was like to 
break at times with the swelling of 
the love that was in it. My eldest 
child, my Ethelwyn,—for my hus- 
band would have her called the same 
. name as me, only I insisted it should 
be after my mother and not after me, 
—has her very eyes, and for years 
has been trying to mother me over 
again to the best of her sweet ability. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONNIE. 


Ir is high time, though, that I 
dropped writing about myself for a 
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while. I don’t find my self so inter- 
esting as it used to be. 

The worst of some kinds especially 
of small illnesses is, that they make 
you think a great deal too much 
about yourself. Connie’s, which was 
a great and terrible one, never made 
her do so. She was always forgetting 
herself in her interest about others. 
I think I was made more selfish to 
begin with; and yet I have a hope 
that a too-much-thinking about your- 
self may not always be pure selfish- 
ness. It may be something else 
wrong in you that makes you uncom- 
fortable, and keeps drawing your eyes 
towards the aching place. I will 
hope so till I get rid of the whole 
business, and then I shall not care 
much how it came or what it was. 

Connie was now a thin, pale, deli- 
cate-looking — not handsome, but 
lovely girl. Her eyes, some people 
said, were too big for her face; but 
that seemed to me no more to the 
discredit of her beauty than it would 
have been a reproach to say that her 
soul was too big for her body. She 
had been early ripened by the hot 
sun of suffering, and the self-restraint 
which pain had taught her. Patience 
had mossed her over, and made her 
warm and soft and sweet. She never 
looked for attention, but accepted all 
that was offered with a smile which 
seemed to say, “It is more than I 
need, but you are so good I mustn’t 
spoil it.” She was not confined to 
her sofa now, though she needed to 
lie down often, but could walk about 
pretty well, only you must give her 
time. You could always make her. 
merry by saying she walked like an 
old woman; and it was the only way 
we could get rid of the sadness of 
seeing it. We betook ourselves to 
her to laugh Aer sadness away from 
us. 
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Once, as I lay on a couch on the 
lawn, she came towards me carrying 
a bunch of grapes from the green- 
house, — a great bunch, each individ- 
ual grape ready to burst with the 
sunlight it had bottled up in its swol- 
len purple skin. 

“They are too heavy for you, old 
lady,” I cried. 

“ Yes; I am an old lady,” she an- 
swered. “Think what good use of 
my time I have made compared with 
you! I have got ever so far before 
you: I’ve nearly forgotten how to 
walk!” 

The tears gathered in my eyes as 
she left me with the bunch; for how 
could one help being sad to think of 
the time when she used to bound like 
a fawn over the grass, her slender 
figure borne like a feather on its own 
slight yet firm muscles, which used to 
knot so much harder than any of 
ours. She turned to say something, 
and, perceiving my emotion, came 
slowly back. 

“Dear Wynnie,” she said, “you 
wouldn’t have me back with my old 
foolishness, would you? Believe me, 
life is ten times more precious than it 
was before. I feel and enjoy and 
love so much more! I don’t know 
how often I thank God for what be- 
fell me.” 

I could only smile an answer, una- 
ble to speak, not now from pity, but 
from shame of my own petulant rest- 
lessness and impatient helplessness. 

I believe she had a special affection 
for poor Sprite, the pony which threw 
her, — special, I mean, since the acci- 
dent, — regarding him as in some 
sense the angel which had driven her 
out of paradise into a better world. 
If ever he got loose, and Connie was 
anywhere about, he was sure to find 
her: he was an omnivorous animal, 
and she had always something he 
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would eat when his favorite apples 
were unattainable. More than once 
she had been roused from her sleep 
on the lawn by the lips and the 
breath of Sprite upon her face; but, 
although one painful sign of her 
weakness was, that she started at the 
least noise or sudden discovery of a 
presence, she never started at the 
most unexpected intrusion of Sprite, 
any more than at the voice of my fa- 
ther or mother. Need I say there 
was one more whose voice or presence 
never startled her ? 

The relation between them was 
lovely to see. Turner was a fine, 
healthy, broad-shouldered fellow, of 
bold carriage and frank manners, 
above the middle height, with rather 
large features, keen black eyes, and 
great personal strength. Yet to such 
a man, poor little wan-faced, big-eyed 
Connie assumed imperious airs, most- 
ly, but perhaps not entirely, for the 
fun of it; while he looked only en- 
chanted every time she honored him 
with a little tyranny. 

“There! Im tired,” she would 
say, holding out her arms like a baby. 
“ Carry me in.” 

And the great strong man would 
stoop with a worshipping look in his 
eyes, and, taking her carefully, would 
carry her in as lightly and gently 
and steadily as if she had been but 
the baby whose manners she had for 
the moment assumed. ‘This began, 
of course, when she was unable to 
walk ; but it did not stop then, for she 
would occasionally tell him to carry 
her after she was quite capable of 
crawling at least. They had now 
been engaged for some months; and 
before me, as a newly-married woman, 
they did not mind talking a little. 

One day she was lying on a rug on 
the lawn, with him on the grass be- 
side her, leaning on his elbow, and 
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looking down into her sky-like eyes. 
She lifted her hand, and stroked his 
mustache with a forefinger, while 
he kept as still as a statue, or one 
who fears to scare the bird that is 
picking up the crumbs at his feet. 

“Poor, poor man!” she said; and 
from the tone I knew the tears had 
begun to gather in those eyes. 

“Why do you pity me, Connie? ” 
he asked. 

“Because you will have such a 
wretched little creature for a wife 
some day,—or perhaps never, — 
which would be best after all.” 

He answered cheerily. 

“Tf you will kindly allow me my 
choice, I prefer just swch a wretched 
little creature to any one else in the 
world.” 

“And why, pray? Give a good 
reason, and I will forgive your bad 
taste.” 

“ Because she won’t be able to hurt 
me much when she beats me.” 

“ A better reason, or she will.” 

“Because I can punish her if she 
isn’t good by taking her up in my 
arms, and carrying her about until 
she gives in.” 

“ A better reason, or I shall be 
naughty directly.” 

“Because I shall always know 
where to find her.” 

“Ah, yes! she must leave you to 
find her. But that’s a silly reason. 
If you don’t give me a better, I’ll get 
up and walk into the house.” 

“ Because there won't be any waste 
of me. Will that do?” 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, 
with mock imperiousness. 

“T mean that I shall be able to lay 
not only my heart but my brute 
strength at her feet. I shall be al- 
lowed to be her beast of burden, to 
earry her whither she would; and so 
with my body her to worship more 
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than most husbands have a chance 
of worshipping their wives.” 

“There! take me, take me!” she 
said, stretching up her arms to him. 
“ How good youare! I don’t deserve 
such a great man one bit. But I 
will love him. Take me directly ; for 
there’s Wynnie listening to every 
word we say to each other, and laugh- . 
ing at us. She can laugh without 
looking like it.” 

The fact is, I was crying, and the 
creature knew it. Turner brought 
her to me, and held her down for me 
to kiss; then carried her in to her 
mother. 

I believe the county people round 
considered our family far gone on the 
inclined plane of degeneracy. First 
my mother, the heiress, had married 
a clergyman of no high family ; then 
they had given their eldest daughter 
to a poor artist, something of the 
same standing as —well, I will be 
rude to no order of humanity, and 
therefore avoid comparisons ; and now 
it was generally known that Connie 
was engaged to a country practi- 
tioner, a man who made up his own 
prescriptions. We talked and laughed 
over certain remarks of the kind that 
reached us, and compared our two 
with the gentlemen about us, — in no 
way to the advantage of any of the lat- 
ter, you may be sure. It was silly work ; 
but we were only two loving girls, 
with the best possible reasons for be- 
ing proud of the men who had _hon- 
ored us with their love. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
CONNIE’S BABY. 


Ir is time I told my readers some- 
thing about the little Theodora. She 
was now nearly four years old I think, 
—a dark-skinned, lithe-limbed, wild 
little creature, very pretty, — at least 
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most people said so, while others in- 
sisted that she had a common look. 
I admit she was not like a lady’s 
child — only one has seen ladies’ chil- 
dren look common enough; neither 
did she look like the child of working 
people — though amongst such, again, 
one sees sometimes a child the old- 
est family in England might be proud 
of. The fact is, she had a certain 
tinge of the savage-about her, spe- 
cially manifest in a certain furtive 
look of her black eyes, with which 
she seemed now and then to be meas- 
uring you, and her prospects in rela- 
tion to you. I have seen the child 
of cultivated parents sit and stare at 
a stranger from her stool in the most 
persistent manner, never withdraw- 
ing her eyes, as if she would pierce 
to his soul, and understand by very 
force of insight whether he was or 
was not one to be honored with her 
confidence ; and I have often seen the 
side-long glance of sly merriment, or 
loving shyness, or small coquetry ; but 
I have never, in any other child, seen 
that look of self-protective specula- 
tion ; and it used to make me uneasy, 
for of course, like every one else in 
- the house, I loved the child. She 
was a wayward, often unmanageable 
creature, but affectionate, — some- 
times after an insane, or, at least, 
very ape-like fashion. Every now 
and then she would take an unac- 
countable preference for some one of 
the family or household, at one time 
for the old housekeeper, at another 
for the stable-boy, at another for one 
of us; in which fits of partiality she 
would always turn a blind and deaf 
side upon every one else, actually 
seeming to imagine she showed the 
strength of her love to the one by the 
paraded exclusion of the others. I 
cannot tell how much of this was nat- 
ural to her, and how much the result 
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of the foolish and injurious jealousy 
of the servants. I say servants, be- 
cause I know such an influencing was 
all but impossible in the family itself. 
If my father heard any one utter such 
a phrase as “ Don’t you love me best ?” 
— or, “ better than” such a one? or, 
“ Ain’t I your favorite ?” — well, you 
all know my father, and know him 
really, for he never wrote a word he 
did not believe — but you would have 
been astonished, I venture to think, 
and perhaps at first bewildered as 
well, by the look of indignation flashed 
from his eyes. He was not the gen- 
tle, all-excusing man some readers, 
I know, fancy him from his writings. 
He was gentle even to tenderness 
when he had time to think a moment, 
and in any quiet judgment he always 
took as much the side of the offender 
as was possible with any likelihood 
of justice; but in the first moments 
of contact with what he thought bad 
in principle, and that in the smallest 
trifle, he would speak words that 
made even those who were not includ- 
ed in the condemnation tremble with 
sympathetic fear. “There, Harry, 
you take it— quick, or Charley will 
have it,” said the nurse one day, little 
thinking who overheard her. “ Wo- 
man!” cried a voice of wrath from 
the corridor, “do you know what you 
are doing? Would you make him 
twofold more the child of hell than 
yourself?” An hour after, she was 
sent for to the study; and when she 
came out her eyes were very red. My 
father was unusually silent at dinner; 
and, after the younger ones were gone, 
he turned to my mother, and said, 
“Ethel, I spoke the truth. All that 
is of the Devil, — horribly bad; and 
yet Iam more to blame in my con- 
demnation of them than she for the 
words themselves, The thought of 
so polluting the mind of a child 
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makes me fierce, and the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness 
of God. The old Adam is only too 
glad to get a word in, if even in be- 
half of his supplanting successor.” 
Then he rose, and, taking my mother 
by the arm, walked away with her. 
I confess I honored him for his self- 
condemnation the most. I must add 
that the offending nurse had been ten 
years in the family, and ought to 
have known better. 

But to return to Theodora. She 
was subject to attacks of the most fu- 
rious passion, especially when any 
thing occurred to thwart the indul- 
gence of the ephemeral partiality I 
have just described. Then, wherever 
she was, she would throw herself down 
at once, — on the floor, on the walk or 
lawn, or, as happened on one occasion, 
in the water, — and kick and scream, 
At such times she cared nothing even 
for my father, of whom generally she 
stood in considerable awe, — a feeling 
he rather encouraged. “She has 
plenty of people about her to repre- 
sent the gospel,” he said once. “I 
will keep the department of the law, 
without which she will never appre- 
ciate the gospel. My part will, I trust, 
vanish in due time, and the law turn 
out to have been, after all, only the 
imperfect gospel, just as the leaf is 
the imperfect flower. But the gospel 
is no gospel till it gets into the heart, 
and it sometimes wants a torpedo to 
blow the gates of that open.” For no 
torpedo or Krupp gun, however, did 
Theodora care at such times; and, af- 
ter repeated experience of the ineffi- 
cacy of coaxing, my father gave or- 
ders, that, when a fit occurred, every 
one, without exception, should not 
merely leave her alone, but go out of 
sight, and if possible out of hearing, — 
at least out of her hearing — that she 
might know she had driven her friends 
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far from her, and be brought to a 
sense of loneliness and need. I am 
pretty sure that if she had been one 
of us, that is, one of his own, he would 
have taken sharper measures with 
her; but he said we must never at- 
tempt to treat other peopie’s children 
as our own, for they are not our own. 
We did not love them enough, he 
said, to make severity safe either for 
them or for us. 

The plan worked so far well, that, 
after a time varied in length accord- 
ing to causes inscrutable, she would 
always re-appear smiling; but, as to 
any conscience of wrong, she seemed 
to have no more than Nature herself, 
who looks out with her smiling face 
after hours of thunder, lightning, and 
rain; and, although this treatment 
brought her out of them sooner, the 
fits themselves came quite as frequent- 
ly as before. 

But she had another habit, more 
alarming, and more troublesome as 
well: she would not unfrequently van- 
ish, and have to be long sought, for in 
such case she never re-appeared of her- 
self. What made it so alarming was 
that there were dangerous places 
about our house; but she would gen- 
erally be found seated, perfectly quiet, 
in some out-of-the-way nook where 
she had never been before, playing, 
not with any of her toys, but with 
something she had picked up and ap- 
propriated, finding in it some,shadowy 
amusement which no one understood 
but herself. 

She was very fond of bright colors, 
especially in dress; and, if she found 
a brilliant or gorgeous fragment of 
any substance, would be sure to hide 
it away in some hole or corner, per- 
haps known only to herself. Her 
love of approbation was strong, and 
her affection demonstrative ; but she 
had not yet learned to speak the 
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truth. In a word, she must, we 
thought, have come of wild parentage, 
so many of her ways were like those 
of a forest animal. 

In our design of training her for a 
maid to Connie, we seemed already 
likely enough to be frustrated; at all 
events, there was nothing to encourage 
the attempt, seeing she had some sort 
of aversion to Connie, amounting al- 
most to dread. We could rarely per- 
‘suade her to go nearher. Perhaps it 
was a dislike to her helplessness, — 
some vague impression that her lying 
all day on the sofa indicated an un- 
natural condition of being, with which 
she could have no sympathy. Those 
of us who had the highest spirits, the 
greatest exuberance of animal life, 
were evidently those whose society 
was most attractive to her. Connie 
tried all she could to conquer her dis- 
like, and entice the wayward thing to 
her heart ; but nothing would do. 
Sometimes she would seem to soften 
for a moment ; but all at once, witha 
wriggle and a backward spasm in the 
arms of the person who carried her, 
she would manifest such a fresh ac- 
cess of repulsion, that, for fear of an 
outburst of fierce and objurgatory 
wailing which might upset poor Con- 
nie altogether, she would be borne off 
hurriedly,— sometimes, I confess, rath- 
erungentlyas well. Ihave seen Con- 
nie cry because of the child’s treat- 
ment of her. 

You could not interest her so much 
in any story, but that if the buzzing 
of a fly, the flutter of a bird, reached 
eye or ear, away she would dart on 
the instant, leaving the discomfited 
narrator in lonely disgrace. Exter- 
nal nature, and almost nothing else, 
had free access to her mind: at the 
suddenest sight or sound, she was 
alive on the instant. She was a most 
amusing and sometimes almost be- 
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witching little companion; but the 
delight in her would be not unfre- 
quently quenched by some altogether 
unforeseen outbreak of heartless petu- 
lance or turbulent rebellion. Indeed, 
her resistance to authority grew as 
she grew older, and occasioned my 
father and mother, and indeed all of 
us, no little anxiety. Even Charley 
and Harry would stand with open 
mouths, contemplating aghast the un- 
heard-of atrocity of resistance to the 
will of the unquestioned authorities. 
It was what they could not under- 
stand, being to them an impossibility. 
Such resistance was almost always ac- 
companied by storm and tempest ; and 
the treatment which carried away the 
latter, generally carried away the 
former with it; after the passion had 
come and gone, she would obey. 
Had it been otherwise, —had she 
been sullen and obstinate as well, — I 
do not know what would have come 
of it, or how we could have got on at 
all. Miss Bowdler, I am _ afraid, 
would have had a very satisfactory 
crow over papa. I have seen him sit 
for minutes in silent contemplation of 
the little puzzle, trying, no doubt, to 
fit her into his theories, or, as my 
mother said, to find her a three-leg- 
ged stool and a corner somewhere in 
the kingdom of heaven; and we were 
certain something or other would 
come out of that pondering, though 
whether the same night or a twelve- 
month after, no one could tell. I be- 
lieve the main result of his thinking 
was, that he did less and less with 
her. 

“ Why do you take so little notice 
of the child?” my mother said to 
him one evening. “It is all your 
doing that she is here, you know. 
You mustn’t cast her off now.” 

“Cast her off!” exclaimed my fa- 
ther: “what do you mean, Ethel? ” 
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“ You never speak to her now.” 

“Oh, yes I do, sometimes !” 

“ Why only sometimes ? ” 

“ Because —I believe because I 
am a little afraid of her. I don’t 
know how to attack the small enemy. 
She seems to be bomb-proof, and gen- 
erally impregnable.” 

“ But you mustn’t therefore make 
her afraid of you.” 

“IT don’t know that. I suspect it 
is my only chance with her. She 
wants a little of Mount Sinai, in or- 
der that she may know where the 
manna comes from. But indeed I am 
laying myself out only to catch the 
little soul. I am but watching and 
pondering how to reach her. I am 
biding my time to come in with my 
small stone for the building up of this 
temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

At that very moment — in the last 
fold of the twilight, with the moon 
rising above the wooded brow of Gor- 
man Slope — the nurse came through 
the darkening air, her figure hardly 
distinguishable from the dusk, say- 
ing, — 

“Please, ma’am, have you seen 
Miss Theodora ? ” 

“T don’t want you to call her 
Miss,” said my father. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
nurse; “ I forgot.” 

“T have not seen her for an hour or 
more,” said my mother. 

“T declare,” said my father, “ Ill 
get a retriever pup, and train him to 
find Theodora. He will be capable 
in a few months, and she will be fool- 
ish for years.” 

Upon this occasion the truant was 
found in the apple-loft, sitting in a 
corner upon a heap of straw, quite in 
the dark. She was discovered only 
by the munching of her little teeth ; 
for she had found some wizened ap- 


ples, and was busy devouring them. 
But my father actually did what he 
had said: a favorite spaniel had pups 
a few days after, and he took one of 
them in hand. In an_ incredibly 
short space of time, the long-drawn 
nose of Wagtuail, as the children had 
named him, in which, doubtless, was 
gathered the experience of many 
thoughtful generations, had learned 
to track Theodora to whatever retreat 
she might have chosen; and very 
amusing it was to watch the course 
of the proceedings. Some one would 
come running to my father with the 
news that Theo was in hiding. Then 
my father would give a peculiar whis- 
tle, and Wagtail, who (I must say 
who) very seldom failed to respond, 
would come bounding to his side. It 
was necessary that my father should 
lay him on (is that the phrase ? ); for 
he would heed no directions from any 
one else. It was not necessary to fol- 
low him, however, which would have 
involved a tortuous and fatiguing 
pursuit; but in a little while a joyous 
barking would be heard, always kept 
up until the ready pursuers were 
guided by the sound to the place. 
There Theo was certain to be found, 
hugging the animal, without the least 
notion Of the traitorous character of 
his blandishments: it was long be- 
fore she began to discover that there 
was danger in that dog’s nose. Thus 
Wagtail became a very important 
member of the family, —a bond of 
union, in fact, between its parts. 
Theo’s disappearances, however, be- 
came less and less frequent, — not 
that she made fewer attempts to ab- 
scond, but that, every one knowing 
how likely she was to vanish, whoever 
she was with had come to feel the 
necessity of keeping both eyes upon 
her. 
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THE FOUNDLING RE-FOUND. 


OnE evening, during this my first 
visit to my home, we had gone to 
take tea with the widow of an old 
servant, who lived in a cottage on the 
outskirts of the home farm, — Connie 
and I in the pony carriage, and my 
father and mother on foot. It was 
quite dark when we returned, for the 
moon was late. Connie and I got 
home first, though we had a good 
round to make, and the path across 
the fields was but a third of the dis- 
tance ; for my father and mother were 
lovers, and sure to be late when left 
out by themselves. When we arrived, 
there was no one to take the pony; 
and when I rung the bell, no one an- 
swered. I could not leave Connie in 
the carriage to go and look; so we 
waited and waited till we were get- 
ting very tired, and glad indeed we 
were to hear the voices of my father 
and mother as. they came through the 
shrubbery. My mother went to the 
rear to make inquiry, and came back 
with the news that Theo was missing, 
and that they had been searching for 
her in vain for nearly an hour. My 
father instantly called Wagtail, and 
sent him after her. We then got 
Connie in, and laid her on the sofa, 
where I kept her company while the 
rest went in different directions, lis- 
tening from what quarter would come 
the welcome voice of the dog. This 
was so long delayed, however, that my 
father began to get alarmed. At last 
he whistled very loud ; and in a little 
while Wagtail came creeping to his 
feet, with his tail between his legs, — 
no wag left in it, —clearly ashamed 
of himself. My father was now thor- 
oughly frightened, and began ques- 
tioning the household as to the latest 
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knowledge of the child. It then oc- 
curred to one of the servants to men- 
tion that a strange-looking woman 
had been seen about the place in the 
morning, —a tall, dark woman, with 
a gypsy look. She had come beg- 
ging; but my father’s orders were so 
strict concerning such cases, that 
nothing had been given her, and she 
had gone away in anger. As soon as 
he heard this, my father ordered his 
horse, and told two of the men to get 
ready to accompany him. In the 
mean time, he came to us in the little 
drawing-room, trying to look calm, 
but evidently in much perturbation. 
He said he had little doubt the 
woman had taken her. 

“Could it be her mother?” said my 
mother. 

“Who can tell?” returned my 
father. “It is the less likely that 
the deed seems to have been prompted 
by revenge.” 

“If she be a gypsy’s child,” — 
said my mother. 

“The gypsies,” interrupted my 
father, “have always been more given 
to taking other people’s children than 
forsaking their own. But one of them 
might have had reason for being 
ashamed of her child, and, dreading 
the severity of her family, might 
have abandoned it, with the inten- 
tion of repossessing herself of it, and 
passing it off as the child of gentle- 
folks she had picked up. I don’t know 
their habits and ways sufficiently ; 
but, from what I have heard, that 
seems possible. However, it is not so 
easy as it might have been once to 
succeed in such an attempt. If we 
should fail in finding her to-night, the 
police all over the country can be ap- 
prised of the fact in a few hours, and 
the thief can hardly escape. 

“ Butif she should be the mother? ” 
suggested my mother. 
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“ She will have to prove that.” 

“ And then ?” 

“What then?” returned my 
father, and began pacing up and 
down the room, stopping now and 
then to listen for the horses’ hoofs. 

“Would you give her up?” per- 
sisted my mother. 

Still my father made no reply. He 
was evidently much agitated, — more, 
I fancied, by my mother’s question 
than by the present trouble. He left 
the room, and presently his whistle 
for Wagtail pierced the still air. A 
moment more, and we heard them all 
ride out of the paved yard. I had 
never known him leave my mother 
without an answer before. 

We who were left behind were in 
evil plight. There was not a dry eye 
amongst the women, I am certain; 
while Harry was in floods of tears, 
and Charley was howling. We could 
not send them to bed in such a state; 
so we kept them with us in the draw- 
ing-room, where they soon fell fast 
asleep, one in an easy-chair, the other 
on asheepskin mat. Connielay quite 
still, and my mother talked so sweetly 
and gently that she soon made me 
quiet too. But I was haunted with 
the idea somehow, —I think I must 
have been wandering a little, for I 
was not well,—that it was a child 
of my own that was lost out in the 
dark night, and that I could not any- 
how reach her. I cannot explain the 
odd kind of feeling it was, —as if a 
dream had wandered out of the region 
of sleep, and half-possessed my wak- 
ing brain. Every now and then my 
mother’s voice would bring me back 
to my senses, and I would understand 
it all perfectly ; but in a few moments 
I would be involved once more in a 
mazy search after my child. Per- 
haps, however, as it was by that time 
late, sleep had, if such a thing be pos- 
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sible, invaded a part of my brain, 
leaving another part able to receive 
the impressions of the external about 
me. I can recall some of the things 
my mother said, — one in particular. 

“Tt is more absurd,” she said, “to 
trust God by halves, than it is not to 
believe in him at all. Your papa 
taught me that before one of you was 
born.” 

When my mother said any thing 
in the way of teaching us, which was 
not often, she would generally add, 
“Your papa taught me that,” as if 
she would take refuge from the as- 
sumption of teaching even her own 
girls. But we set a good deal of such 
assertion down to her modesty, and 
the evidently inextricable blending of 
the thought of my father with every 
movement of her mental life. 

“T remember quite well,” she went 
on, “how he made that truth dawn 
upon me one night as we sat together 
beside the old mill. Ah, you don’t 
remember the old mill! it was pulled 
down while Wynnie was a mere 
baby. 

“No, mamma; I remember it per- 
fectly,” I said. 

“Do you really ?— Well, we were 
sitting beside the mill one Sunday 
evening after service; for we always 
had a walk before going home from 
church. You would hardly think it 
now ; but after preaching he was then 
always depressed, and the more elo- 
quently he had spoken, the more he 
felt as if he had made an utter failure. 
At first I thought it came only from 
fatigue, and wanted him to go home 
and rest; but he would say he liked 
Nature to come before supper, for Na- 
ture restored him by telling him that 
it was not of the slightest consequence 
if he had failed, whereas his supper 
only made him feel that he would do 
better next time. Well, that night, 
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you will easily believe he startled me 
when he said, after sitting for some time 
silent, ‘ Ethel, if that yellow-hammer 
were to drop down dead now, and 
God not care, God would not be God 
any longer.’ Doubtless I showed my- 
self something between puzzled and 
shocked, for he proceeded with some 
haste to explain to me how what he 
had said was true. ‘Whatever be- 
longs to God is essential to God,’ he 
said. ‘He is one pure, clean essence 
of being, to use our poor words to 
describe the indescribable. Nothing 
hangs about him that does not belong 
to him, — that he could part with and 
be nothing the worse. Still less is 
there any thing he could part with 
and be the worse. Whatever belongs 
to him is of his own kind, is part of 
himself, so to speak.. Therefore there 
is nothing indifferent to his character 
to be found in him; and therefore 
when our Lord says not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without our Fa- 
ther, that, being a fact with regard to 
God, must be an essential fact, — one, 
namely, without which he could be no 
God.’ I understood him, I thought; 
but many a time since, when a fresh 
light has broken in upon me, I have 
thought I understood him then only 
for the first time. I told him so once; 
and he said he thought that would be 
the way forever with all truth, — we 
should never get to the bottom of any 
truth, because it was a vital portion 
of the all of truth, which is God.” 

I had never heard so much phi:vso- 
phy from my mother before. 1 be- 
lieve she was led into it by her fear of 
the effect our anxiety about the child 
might have upon us: with what had 
quieted her heart in the old time she 
sought now to quiet ours, helping 
us to trust in the great love that 
never ceases to watch. And she did 
make us quiet. But the time glided 


so slowly past that it seemed immova- 
ble. 

When twelve struck, we heard in 
the stillness every clock in the house, 
and it seemed as if they would never 
have done. My mother left the room, 
and came back with three shawls, 
with which, having first laid Harry 
on the rug, she covered the boys and 
Dora, who also was by this time fast 
asleep, curled up at Connie’s feet. 

Still the time went on; and there 
was no sound of horses or any thing 
to break the silence, except the faint 
murmur which now and then the trees 
will make in the quietest night, as if 
they were dreaming, and talked in 
their sleep; for the motion does not 
seem to pass beyond them, but to 
swell up and die again in the heart of 
them. This and the occasional cry of 
an owl was all that broke the silent 
flow of the undivided moments, — 
glacier-like flowing none can tell how. 
We seldom spoke, and at length the 
house within seemed possessed by the 
silence from without; but we were all 
ear, — one hungry ear, whose famine 
was silence, — listening intently. 

We were not so far from the high 
road, but that on a night like this the 
penetrating sound of a horse’s hoofs 
might reach us. Hence, when my 
mother, who was keener of hearing 
than any of her daughters, at length 
started up, saying, “I hear them! 
They’re coming !” the doubt remained 
whether it might not be the sound of 
some night-traveller hurrying along 
that high road that she had heard. 
But when we also heard the sound of 
horses, we knew they must belong to 
our company; for, except the riders 
were within the gates, their noises 
could not have come nearer to the 
house. My mother hurried down to 
the hall. I would have staid with 
Connie; but she begged me to go too, 
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and come back as soon as I knew the 
result; so I followed my mother. As 
I descended the stairs, notwithstand- 
ing my anxiety, I could not help see- 
ing what a picture lay before me, for 
T had learned already to regard things 
from the picturesque point of view, — 
the dim light of the low-burning lamp 
on the forward-bent heads of the lis- 
tening, anxious group of women, my 
mother at the open door with the 
housekeeper and her maid, and the 
men-servants visible through the door 
in the moonlight beyond. 

The first news that reached me was 
my father’s shout the moment he 
rounded the sweep that brought him 
in sight of the house. 

“All right! Here she is!” he 
cried. 

And, ere I could reach the stair to 
run up to Connie, Wagtail was jump- 
ing upon me and barking furiously. 
IIe rushed up before me with the 
scramble of twenty feet, licked Con- 
nie’s face all over in spite of her 
efforts at self-defence, then rushed at 
Dora and the boys one after the other, 
ant woke them all up. He was sat- 
isfied enough with himself now; his 
tail was doing the wagging of forty; 
there was no tucking of it away now, — 
no drooping of the head in mute con- 
fession of conscious worthlessness ; he 
was a dog self-satisfied because his 
master was well pleased with him. 

But here I am talking about the 
dog, and forgetting what was going 
on below. 

My father cantered up to the door, 
followed by the two men. My moth- 
er hurried to meet him, and then only 
saw the little lost lamb asleep in his 
bosom. He gave her up, and my 
mother ran in with her; while he dis- 
mounted, and walked merrily but 
wearily up the stair after her. The 
first thing he did was to quiet the 
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dog; the next to sit down beside Con- 
nie ; the third tosay, “ Thank God!” 
and the next, “ God bless Wagtail !” 
My mother was already undressing 
the little darling, and her maid was 
gone to fetch her night things. Tum- 
bled hither and thither, she did not 
wake, but was carried off stone-sleep- 
ing to her crib. 

Then my father, — for whom some 
supper, of which he was in great 
need, had been brought, — as soon as 
he had hada glass of wine and a mouth- 
ful or two of cold chicken, began to 
tell us the whole story. 


CHAPTER X. 
WAGTAIL COMES TO HONOR. 


As they rode out of the gate, one 
of the men, a trustworthy man, who 
cared for his horses like his children, 
and knew all their individualities as 
few men know those of their ¢hildren, 
rode up alongside of my father, and 
told him that there was an encamp- 
ment of gypsies on the moor about 
five miles away, just over Gorman 
Slope, remarking, that if the woman 
had taken the child, and belonged to 
them, she would certainly carry her 
thither. My father thought, in the 
absence of other indication, they 
ought to follow the suggestion, and 
told Burton to guide them to the 
place as rapidly as possible. After 
half an hour’s sharp riding, they came 
in view of the camp, — or rather of a 
rising ground behind which it lay in 
the hollow. The other servant was 
an old man, who had been whipper-in 
to a baronet in the next county, and 
knew as much of the ways of wild an- 
imals as Burton did of those of his 
horses; it was his turn now to ad- 
dress my father, who had halted for 
a moment to think what ought to be 
done next. 
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“ She can’t well have got here be- 
fore us, sir, with’ that child to carry. 
But it’s wonderful what the likes of 
her can do. I think I had better 
have a peep over the brow first. She 
may be there already, or she may not; 
but, if we find out, we shall know bet- 
ter what to do.” 

“Tl go with you,” 
ther. 

“No, sir; excuse me; that won’t 
do. You can’t creep like a sarpent. 
Ican. They’ll never know I’m a 
stalking of them. No more you 
couldn’t show fight if need was, you 
know, sir.” 

“ How did you find that out, Sim? ” 
asked my father, a little amused, not- 
withstanding the weight at his heart. 

“Why, sir, they do say a clergy- 
man mustn’t show fight.” 

“Who told you that, Sim?” he 
persisted. 

“Well, I can’t say, sir. Only it 
wouldn’t be seepectable ; ; would it, 
sir?” 

“There’s nothing respectable but 
what’s right, Sim; and what’s right 
always is respectable, though it 
mayn’t look so one bit.” 

“ Suppose you was to get a black 
eye, sir?” 

“ Did you ever hear of the martyrs, 
Sim?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve heerd you talk on 
’em in the pulpit, sir.” 

“Well, they didn’t get black eyes 
only, —they got black all over, you 
know, — burnt black; and what for, 
do you think, now?” 

“ Don’t know, sir, except itv was for 
doing right.” 

“That's just it. 
grace to them?” 

“ No, sure, sir.” 

“ Well, if I were to get a black eye 
for the sake of the child, would that 
be any disgrace to me, Sim?” 
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“None that I knows on, sir. 
it'd look bad.” 

“Yes, no doubt. People might 
think I had got into a row at the 
Griffin. And yet I shouldn’t be 
ashamed of it. I should count my 
black eye the more respectable of the 
two. I should also regard the evil 
judgment much as another black eye, 
and wait till they both came round 
again. Lead on, Sim.” 

They left their horses with Burton, 
and went toward the camp. But 
when they reached the slope behind 
which it lay, much to Sim’s discom- 
fiture, my father, instead of lying 
down at the foot of it, as he expected, 
and creeping up the side of it, after 
the doom of the serpent, walked right 
up over the brow, and straight into 
the camp, followed by Wagtail. 
There was nothing going on, — neither 
tinkering nor cooking ; all seemed 
asleep; but presently out of two or 
three of the tents, the dingy squalor 
of which no moonshine could silver 
over, came three or four men, half 
undressed, who demanded of my 
father, in no gentle tones, what he 
wanted there. 

“ T’ll tell you all about it,” he an- 
swered. “I’m the parson of this 
parish, and therefore you’re my own 
people, you see.” 

“ We don’t go to your church, par- 
son,” said one of them. 

“T don’t care; you’re my own 
people, for all that, and I want your 
help.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter? Who's 
cow’s dead ?” said the same man. 

“This evening,” returned my fa- 
ther, “ one of my children is missing ; 
and a woman who might be one of 
your clan, — mind, I say might be ; I 
don’t know, and I mean no offence, — 
but such a woman was seen about 
the place. All I want is the child, 
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and if I don’t find her, I shall have 
to raise the county. I should be 
very sorry to disturb you; but I am 
afraid, in that case, whether the 
woman be one of you or not, the 
place will be too hot for you. I’m no 
enemy to honest gypsies; but you 
know there is a set of tramps that call 
themselves gypsies, who are nothing 
of the sort, —only thieves. Tell me 
what I had better do to find my 
child. You know all about such 
things.” 

The men turned to each other, and 
began talking in undertones, and in a 
language of which what my father 
heard he could not understand. At 
length the spokesman of the party 
addressed him again. 

“We'll give you our word, sir, if 
that will satisfy you,” he said, more 
respectfully than he had spoken be- 
fore, “to send the child home direct- 
ly if any one should bring her to our 
camp. That’s all we can say.” 

My father saw that his best chance 
lay in accepting the offer. 

“Thank you,” he said. “ Perhaps 
I may have an opportunity of serving 
you some day.” 

They in their turn thanked him 
politely enough, and my father and 
Sim left the camp. 

Upon this side the moor was skirted 
by a plantation which had been grad- 
ually creeping up the hill from the 
more sheltered hollow. It was here 
bordered by a deep trench, the bottom 
of which was full of young firs. 
Through the plantation there was a 
succession of green rides, by which 
the outskirts of my father’s property 
could be reached. But, the moon be- 
ing now up, my father resolved to 
cross the trench, and halt for a time, 
watching the moor from the shelter 
of the firs, on the chance of the 
woman’s making her appearance ; for, 
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if she belonged to the camp, she 
would most probably approach it from 
the plantation, and might be over- 
taken before she could cross the moor 
to reach it. 

They had lain ensconced in the firs 
for about half an hour, when sudden- 
ly, without any warning, Wagtail 
rushed into the underwood and van- 
ished. They listened with all their 
ears, and in a few moments heard his 
joyous bark, followed instantly how- 
ever by a howl of pain; and, before 
they had got many yards in pursuit, 
he came cowering to my father’s feet, 
who, patting his side, found it bleed- 
ing. He bound his handkerchief 
round him, and fastening the lash of 
Sim’s whip to his collar that he might 
not go too fast for them, told him to 
find Theodora. Instantly he pulled 
away through the brushwood, giving 
a little yelp now and then as the stiff 
remnant of some broken twig or stem 
hurt his wounded side. 

Before we reached the spot for 
which he was making, however, my 
father heard a rustling, nearer to the 
outskirts of the wood, and the same 
moment Wagtail turned and tugged 
fiercely in that direction. The figure 
of a woman rose up against the sky, 
and began to run for the open space 
beyond. Wagtail and my father 
pursued at speed, my father crying 
out, that, if she did not stop, he would 
loose the dog on her. She paid no 
heed, but ran on. 

“Mount and head her, Sim. Mount, 
Burton. Ride over every thing,” cried 
my father, as he slipped Wagtail, who 
shot through the underwood like a 
bird, just as she reached the trench, 
and in an instant had her by the 
gown. My father saw something 
gleam in the moonlight, and again a 
howl broke from Wagtail, who was 
evidently once more wounded. But 
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he held on. And now the horsemen 
having crossed the trench, were ap- 
proaching her in front, and my father 
was hard upon her behind. She gave 
a peculiar cry, half a shriek, and half 
a howl, clasped the child to her bosom, 
and stood rooted like a tree, evidently 
in the hope that her friends, hearing 
her signal, would come to her rescue. 
But it was toolate. My father rushed 
upon, her the instant she cried out. 
The dog was holding her by the poor 
ragged skirt, and the horses were 
reined snorting on the bank above 
her. She heaved up the child over 
her head, but whether in appeal to 
Heaven, or about to dash her to the 
earth in the rage of frustration, she 
was not allowed time to show; for my 
father caught both her uplifted arms 
with his, so that she could not lower 
them, and Burton, having flung him- 
self from his horse and come behind 
her, easily took Theodora from them, 
for from their position they were al- 
most powerless. Then my father 
called off Wagtail ; and the poor crea- 
ture sunk down in the bottom of the 
trench amongst the young firs without 
a sound, and there lay. My father 
went up to her, but she only stared 
at him with big blank black eyes, and 
yet such a lost look on her young, 
handsome, yet gaunt face, as almost 
convinced him she was the mother of 
the child. But whatever might be 
her rights, she could not be allowed to 
recover possession, without those who 
had saved and tended the child hav- 
ing a word in the matter of her fate. 
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As he was thinking what he could 
say to her, Sim’s voice reached his 
ear. 

“They're coming over the brow, 
sir,—five or gix from the camp. 
We'd better be off.” 

“ The child is safe,” he said, as he 
turned to leave her. 

“From me,” she rejoined, in a piti- 
ful tone; and this ambiguous utter- 
ance was all that fell from her. 

My father mounted hurriedly, took 
the child from Burton, and rode away, 
followed by the two men and Wagtail. 
Through the green rides they galloped 
in the moonlight, and were soon be- 
yond all danger of pursuit. When 
they slackened pace, my father in- 
structed Sim to find out all he could 
about the gypsies,—if possible to 
learn their names and to what tribe or 
community they belonged. Sim prom- 
ised to do what was in his power, but 
said he did not expect much success. 

The children had listened to the 
story wide awake. Wagtail was lying 
at my father’s feet, licking his wounds, 
which were not very serious, and had 
stopped bleeding. 

“Tt is all your doing, Wagtail,” 
said Harry, patting the dog. 

“T think he deserves to be called 
Mr. Wagtail,” said Charley. 

And from that day he was no more 
called bare Wagtail, but Mr. Wagtail, 
much to the amusement of visitors, 
who, hearing the name gravely ut- 
tered, as it soon came to be, saw the 
owner of it approach on all fours, with 
a tireless pendulum in his rear. 
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TALK ABOUT THE TEA-TABLE. 


VL 
GIANT INDIFFERENCE. 


L.— How the rain drives against 
the glass! This warm January 
storm washes all the firmness out of 
human nature. I feel like a stranded 
jelly-fish,—a pulpy, flaccid mass 
without energy enough to flap. 

D.—lI rejoice in just such a storm 
as this upon club-night ; it keeps away 
the ladies and the reformers. 

L.—Are you sure of your fact, 
Mr. Minister? It seems to me that 
you are imitating the objectionable 
classes you mention, in generalizing 
from a very limited experience. 

D.—Sir, I want no experience; 
it may be deduced from general prin- 
ciples. The ladies who wish to ex- 
press themselves upon the subjects 
that are talked of here don’t keep car- 
riages. As for the reformers, they, 
of course, are all poor, and have to 
live in the suburbs, where the walk- 
ing is something sloppy, and the sleet 
stops the horse-cars. 

H. — Let me assist you to another 
principle. This soggy, spiritless at- 
mosphere relaxes the vaguely-aspir- 
ing intellect that runs the reform- 
ing machine. “The conditions are 
unfavorable,” as the necromancers 
say. For your reformer, after all, is 
but an indolent and luxurious fellow. 
I have often met him in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and found him 
very different from the indomptable 
knight that his platform utterances 
cheat simpletons into thinking him. 
Why can’t the dictionary people give 
true definitions? e.g., Reformer: A 
shabby sentimentalist whom the world 
refuses to accept at his own valuation, 


and who revenges himself with a tu 
quoque, or “ You’re another!” 

C.—I should define him as a 
Yankee shrewd enough to recognize 
the fact that a talent for objurgation 
is a very pretty property. He is a 
sort of sham Timon, who falls to curs- 
ing everybody most melodiously, and 
digs up a pot of gold for his trouble. 

S. — What aplay Timonis! Your 
Harolds and Werthers could be cut out 
of a corner of it, and never missed. I 
dare not read it too often ; for I cannot 
shake off its influence, —I feel it 
creeping about my veins for a week. 
In some respects it gives me a higher 
idea of Shakspeare’s genius than 
any thing he wrote. Fancy that pros- 
perous Stratford citizen, on the pleas- 
antest terms with the world’s busi- 
ness, turning aside to let such a hur- 
ricane sweep through him. What a 
privilege it is to influence men nobly 
through the imagination! Beside 
such power, how contemptible seem 
our facilities of writing and talking, 
which irritate the passions to unrest 
but not to action, and trade in luxu- 
rious appliances to smother the higher 
nature of man! [I declare I can’t see 
how any one who has been lifted out 
of the body by a great poet or roman- 
cer can dare to be a small one. 

D.— I don’t know about that. Our 
friend B is not a genius; yet 
as I was coming here, this very even- 
ing, I found myself wishing that I 
had his gift at story-writing. 

S. — Why, what would you do with 
it? 

D.— Oh, I think I should go a pil- 
grimage ! 

#8. — By express-train ? 
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D. — No; I would re-dream a chap- 
ter or two of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

S.— Has not Hawthorne ex- 
hausted such possibilities in his “Ce- 
lestial Railroad ” ? 

D.—I think not. That immortal 
vision ought to be dreamed over every 
ten years, if we could find the right 
sort of adreamer to attend to it. You 
remember when Hawthorne whisks 
past the cave where, in Bunyan’s 
time, old Giant Pope, crazy and stiff 
in his joints, sat biting his nails be- 
cause he could not come at pilgrims. 
Well, our American seer mentions 
that that terrible old troglodyte had 
passed away, but that another fright- 
ful monster, Giant Transcendentalist 
by name, was doing business at the 
old stand. 

H.— A dreamer of to-day would 
be more cautious in asserting the 
death of Pope, but might accommo- 
date him with a new cry to shout 
after pilgrims. “ You will never 
mend till you be burned,” might be 
changed into “ You will come to grief 
unless you take me for a schoolmas- 
ter.” 

D.—No; I don’t think I should 
be disposed to question Hawthorne’s 
statement. It seems to me that 
Giant Pope is really dead, whatever 
appearances there may be to the con- 
trary. Nay, were I travelling through 
dreamland, I might mention that his 
successor, Giant Transcendentalist, 
having been brought very low by his 
diet of sawdust and moonshine, had, 
in his turn, succumbed to destiny, and 
had gone to the place appointed for 
bad giants. Then, — let me see, —I 
should observe that the ground before 
the mouth of the cave, that used to 
be a nuisance by reason of the blood, 
bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of 
men that lay about, had been so 
thoroughly drained and sprinkled 
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with such choice disinfectants that 
the assessors’ books showed its pres- 
ent valuation to be equal to that of 
the choicest city lots. The cave too, 
so the report might run, having been 
finely carpeted and upholstered, had 
been placed in the hands of a popular 
real-estate broker, who soon leased it 
to a very genteel person (a trifle 
above the average stature, it must be 
confessed), who was acknowledged to 
be a charming addition to the best 
society. And it was most gratifying 
to discover that this social ornament 
was no parvenu, but had, as one may 
say, an hereditary right in his spacious 
dwelling; for no sooner had the 
Genealogical Society given serious 
attention to the matter than he was 
discovered to be a descendant in direct 
line from the senior partner in Bun- 
yan’s respectable old firm, Pagan & 
Pope. His front door, on which No. 1 
was so distinctly cut out that the 
blindest postman could not mistake it, 
bore a highly polished plate with the 
inscription, ““Giant Indifference.” 

There, — now let some one take up 
the story, and give us a descriptive 
paragraph ! 

H.— Oh, get your breath and go 
on. It is evident that you have been 
painting it all somewhere, and any 
new portrayer would be sure to shift 
the perspective. 

D.— Why, I believe I did employ 
the idea as a sort of fanciful opiate to 
dull the throbs of horse-car agony 
that delivered me here to-night! But 
then, it may have lifted me a foot or 
two above that six-cents’ worth of 
dank stifling vapor without being 
able to maintain vitality in this purer 
air. The matter, however, as I con- 
ceived it, Bunyanized itself thus: — 

And behold I saw in my dream, that 
this Giant Indifference gave no griev- 
ous buffets such as pilgrims had once 
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met on this spot, but came out to meet 
wayfarers with great show of hospi- 
tality, and would entice them into his 
eave. And as he made no open scoff 
of the Lord of that country whither 
they were going, as his kinsman old 
Pagan had wont to do, I saw that 
many were persuaded, and went in 
with him. And so, after that they 
had daintily feasted, and drunk much 
wine, there appeared divers carnal 
professors, who read them strange 
matter of physics, chemics, dialectics, 
and the like. Then came certain 
dancing-girls, whose names were Pro- 
toplasm, Mythical Interpretation, and 
Smattering of Science ; and these did 
so leap and gyrate before the pil- 
grims that presently their heads swam. 
And so Giant Indifference thrust them 
out of his cave with their faces turned 
towards the City of Destruction. And 
while they hastened back, I heard 
one say to the other, “ Behold, we 
have been well cured of our lunacy of 
going a pilgrimage!” Then straight- 
way they forgot their own names 
which the Lord had given them. 
And one began to call himself Gal- 
vanic Battery, and another would 
have it that the parish clerk had writ 
no Christian name against the date 
of his baptism, but only Oxidizing 
Machine. So they cast off the bur- 
thens which they carried, and hurried 
back to their former habitations, and 
I saw them no more. 

£.—TI suspect that your giant is 
more of a myth than any of his fel- 
lows. People are not indifferent, but 
are interested in all sorts of good 
things. 
it has extended the region of duty 
and enlarged our moral convictions! 
How our legal code has improved ! 
And as for our code of ethics, why, it 
has soared almost out of sight in its 
moral elevation ! 


Look at social science, how: 
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D.—It may be, that, by as much 
as we have elevated the ideal of 
virtue, we have decreased the love of 
it. In theory, life in the New Jerusa- 
lem may be more perfect than ever 
before; but it certainly seems more 
troublesome to get there while the 
railroads are running palace-cars to 
Newport and Saratoga. If virtue 
has gone up, has not moral enthusi- 
asm gone down in proportion ? 

H. — What D says is not quite 
true; but there is enough truth in it 
to be very disagreeable. We cannot 
escape the perplexities of our time of 
spiritual transition. The words that 
are in the air leave a paralyzing effect, 
when imperfectly heard and half 
understood. The dust of systems 
and of creeds chokes off many poor 
pilgrims, who cry out Laissez faire, 
and turn to money-getting. I sup- 
pose there is no man, —except, of 
course, our friend F who is writing 
so hard at the other end of the table, — 
there is no man, I say, who, on a moist, 
enervating evening like this, does 
not envy some bigoted ancestor the 
faith that braced him up as tight as 
a drum, ready to beat a cheerful march 
to the stake whenever the command 
should be given. 

D. — That was because society took 
for granted certain fundamental pos- 
tulates. We may say we have ours; 
but we are always digging them up, 
as children do their garden-seeds, to 
see if they have not sprouted into 
something else. 

C.— Yes; but, in the good time 
coming, we shall stop this, and be as 
true to our scientific beliefs as our 
forefathers were to their theological 
ones. Inthe mean time, what may be 
called the modern faith has its heroes 
and martyrs, no less than the ancient. 

E. — Certainly ; and the heroism 1t 
calls for is higher, though not so pic- 
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turesque. Your hero of to-day is one 
from the very fact that he declines to 
be a hero, but accepts his humble 
place as link in the chain of organic 
beings connecting the past with the 
future. 

F.— [Looking up from his writ- 
ing.| Good doctrine! That was just 
what I told the college-boys, in my Phi 
Beta address, a year ago. I tried to 
make them realize something of the 
infinite diversity of effort demanded to 
advance mankind, as to-day we are 
privileged to see its requirements. I 
told them that the educated Ameri- 
can — that is, the man of high moral 
training, who is by instinct a stu- 
dent — must do his work in the ranks, 
and content himself with being a 
power instead of making a name. 

#.—Then you were not at that 
champagne supper, where some snob 
told Mr. Thomas Hughes that the 
educated American takes no interest 


in politics. 
F. —It would be truer to say that 


he has interest in nothing else. All 
that can be said is, that he is not pop- 
ularly known as a politician. His 
work is the education of public opin- 
ion. He is continually lifting the 
“ man inside politics” to a higher de- 
gree of accountability. Why, to-day 
your educated American is so supreme- 
ly interested in politics, that he is 
patiently collecting statistics and 
writing anonymous leaders in jour- 
nals, which, a year or two hence, the 
politician will discover it to be for his 
interest to commit to memory, and 
spout from the stump or in Congress! 
But don’t make me talk; for I have 
writing here that must be done. As 
for your Giant Indifference, he is a 
Mrs. Harris of your own creation. 
H.—D shall not be put down 
in that way. It is perfectly true that 
the fine gentleman of to-day feels the 
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fetters of his organization. He has 
a dismal consciousness of floating up- 
on a current too strong to be resisted. 
He has been told that his character 
is moulded, and his career determined 
for him, by the constitution he brings 
into the world. His vital phenomena 
turn out to bé only physical and 
chemical ones. Who has not mo- 
ments of feeling that he is a “ force- 
impelled machine,” particularly on 
such a night as this, when the muggy 
air refuses to lend force enough to run 
it to much advantage ? 

L. — What a subject for a tragedy ! 
The fatality of an imperfect organi- 
zation. Why, the old Greek Fate was 
nothing to it! 

F. —I stop just to say this. Grant 
that the individual is the inevitable 
consequence of his antecedents in the 
past. Then take care that you do not 
commit the meanest kind of theft by 
robbing your children of their birth- 
right. They havea right to begin the 
world with some improvement on their 
parents. We are bound to store up 
power, and make character which 
will become the inborn faculty of an- 
other generation. 

C.— What logic! Itis really weak 
enough for the pulpit. Attend to 
one thing at a time. Go on with 
your writing. 

D. —Let me tell you, sir, the true 
glory of the pulpit. It is to-day the 
only intellectual power that can tell 
the truth at the expense of logic. A 
thoughtful man may stand up in it, 
without that morbid desire to give 
both sides a fair hearing which ener- 
vates modern society. It is pledged 
to give the Devil’s side no hearing at 
all. Now, all the intellectual power 
thatis not in the Church — and, of 
course, there is a good deal outside of 
it — is bound to manifest itself in one 
of two ways. The first finds its repre- 
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sentative in Goethe, the typical culti- 
vated man of this century. Oh, I 
have nothing to say against him/ On 
the contrary, imagine that I bow my 
head in mentioning that august name, 
and discharge the usual salute of 
double-headed adjectives; many-sided, 
nobly-poised, broadly-based, and the 
rest of them. He, we-are told, saw 
things fully, and in their just rela- 
tions; argal, his easy political indif- 
ference, his unmentionable domes- 
tic relations, his elegant theatrical 
amusements, and aristocratic ducal 
companionships. 

Several interrupting. — But stop! 
you — 

D.— Hear me out. I know what 
you have to say about broad views 
of life and noble self-development. 
And so I grant your paragon to have 
been whole as the marble, founded as 
the rock. He was always engaged 
when Giant Indifference called. But 
he sent him down a letter of introduc- 
tion to many of the weaker brethren. 

C.—I suppose there are plenty 
of young fellows who like to go into 
Auerbach’s cellar in good company, 
but never come out of it to write 
a Faust. Well, what is your other 
manifestation of the unconsecrated 
intellect ? 

D.—It is found ina chronic cere- 
bral irritation, which mistakes a cray- 
ing after excitement for a love of 
truth, and takes some crazy theory 
of morals or society as a dram or an 
opiate. 

S.—It is just as well for you that 
the reformers do live out of town. 
They would tell you that the pulpit 
shuffles feebly along after their “ad- 
vanced thought,” and retains a meas- 
ure of vitality only because a few 
able men stay in it who are willing 
to preach what they do not profound- 
ly believe. 
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D.— Then they would say some- 
thing quite on a par with the usual 
shallowness of their conversation. 
There are mean ways of stating the 
truism that no phrase can carry te 
another just the thought that we put 
into it. Iam not willing to be judged 
by the interpretation you may put up- 
on a creed that I can repeat with my 
whole being. It may misrepresent 
me, as may any other form of lan- 
guage; yet not to use it would mis- 
represent me still more. Why, even 
in sociology, while the professional 
agitator makes a jump at a truth, and 
half the time misses it and lies sprawl- 
ing, the clergy are advancing upon 
it with a strong, graduated tread. 

H. — Has the President no word to 
add to this wet-weather talk ? 

President. —The opportunities of 
the clergy, as I see them, are greater 
to-day than ever before. Indeed, I 
may say, that, ever since my fiftieth 
birthday, I have regretted that I 
was not bred to the ministry. But 
when I came out of college, the temp- 
tations to what my poor father called 
“ a practical life” — meaning thereby 
a life just above the city-sewer that 
emptied in front of his store on In- 
dia Wharf — were too strong to be re- 
sisted. I could never have repeated 
the Puritan creed like my good friend 
D , but should have striven to 
make my church so broad, and yet so 
faithful, that he and his objectionable 
reformers might kneel together upon 
its pavement. Well, I have managed 
to make a little money, and have 
bought a few books, and — and — ah! 
it is a depressing evening, as you all 
have said. 

Hl. — Our modern society wants 
men of enthusiasm as well as men of 
breadth. Of course, the ideal citizen 
will manage to. combine the two ex- 
cellences. 
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President. — I have met only three 
persons who seemed to me to do this, 
and two of these were clergymen. 
The power of the human intellect, 
and the power of wealth, have im- 
mensely increased. The question of 
the day is, how shall the power of 
morality increase in due proportion ? 
Comte saw this, and maintained the 
necessity of an organized spiritual 
force. What has been said about 
Giant Indifference is true enough, and 
well put. I feel certain that he owns 
the best broad-isle pew in D——’s 
meeting-house. We try to escape from 
him through emotion. Fashion gets 
it in the shape of novels to soothe peo- 
ple. Business takes it in mammoth 
monied schemes to drive them. What 
is wanted is a faith to lift them up. 

E. — Speaking of emotions, let me 
say that science is bound in common 
fairness to offer us a few new ones, 
since it recklessly destroys the old. 
A few years ago Shakspeare could 
flash us off at lightning-speed with 
his “ wings as swift as meditation or 
the thoughts of love.” But Professor 
Helmholtz devises an exquisite experi- 
ment to measure the rate at which 
the thoughts of love do in fact run 
from the brain along the nerves, and 
discovers that they cannot make as 
good time as an express train or a 
North River ice-boat. 

D.— Still, they go fast enough for 
pleasure travelling. 

C. —I am sure we have been glad 
to hear D talk to-night, without 
any reformers to worry him. It is 
pleasant, too, to find that the presi- 
dent thinks so well of ministers. His 
father’s views about that wharf-prop- 
erty were, however, probably correct. 
There was a bright saying of Theo- 
dore Parker’s, quoted at our bar-din- 
ner yesterday, that must have kept 
ihim out. of the pulpit. 
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H. — What was that? 

O.—Why, Mr. Parker observed that 
in an average college class the smart- 
est men were lawyers, those of a more 
moderate ability were doctors, while 
the most stupid of all became clergy- 
men. I suppose D will hardly 
accept that generalization ! 

D.—Why, sir, I will accept it 
with all my heart, and in return will 
offer you one of my own which is still 
better, and may do to amuse the com- 
pany at your next dinner. You see 
I have been on college examining- 
committees all my life, and really 
know something about the matter. 
Take an average college class, and 
you will find that youths of the purest 
life and largest conscience invariably 
become clergymen. Those of some- 
what less conscience-power do very 
well as doctors. While those who 
have no conscience at all, — it is pain- 
ful to inquire too particularly what 
becomes of them. 

F. — There, — that'll do! Now 
stop talking. You distract my atten- 
tion, and say nothing to the pur- 


se. 

S.— Well, F is cool enough to 
sink the mercury to zero at once. He 
comes to our club-tea, and, while we 
are talking in our very best style for 
his improvement, calls for paper and 
ink, and goes to writing letters. And 
now, to crown his impertinence, he 
proposes that the conversation should 
stop, in order that he may be quite 
undisturbed. 

F.— Oh! I shouldn’t have objected 
if you had talked common sense. But 
I can’t bear your psychological autop- 
sies. No man can take himself to 
pieces, and go to lecturing on the parts. 
There comes of it only a thin wail 
of doubtings and wonderings. All 
sane people know that their charac- 
ters are not formed for them either 
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by the manipulations of ancestors in 
the past, or of popular preachers in 
the present. We must go to work 
and form them ourselves, and do it 
after some heroic type. 

President. — F is a good man, 
but obtuse. He has no sense of this 
dull weather, which typifies those 
periods of doubt and despair through 
which common folk pass from faith 
to faith. He has never heard that 
witches hover through the fog and 
filthy air of a January thaw. 

F.— Nonsense. I like cold, clear 
starlight as well as anybody, and ad- 
mit that the state of the atmosphere 
may prevent the reception of the best 
spiritual influences. But what of 
that? When the air is too heavy to 
fly in, we must make what progress 
we can by creeping. One can take 
a narcotic of drudgery at any time. 
Come, let me administer a dose all 
round, and see if you don’t feel the 
better for it. 

C. — My doctor says that narcotics 
injure the vital principle. 

F.— Let me make it a decoction 
of simples then, — Similia similibus, 
you know. 

President. — Seriously, what do 
you propose ? 

F.— First to apologize. I have 
just come from the Liberal Christian 
Convention in New York, and hurried 
here from the dépét to write some 
thirty letters that must go to the 
post-office to-night. Let my neces- 
sities excuse the liberty. My hearing 
before the committee of the legisla- 
ture has been fixed for to-morrow ; 
and here is a list of influential per- 
sons who must be notified, and per- 
suaded to give the matter some atten- 
tion. Unfortunately, I live out of 
town, — though not in the character 
of reformer; and I knew that the 
storm would make a vacancy at this 
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table, where I might have ink and 
paper, and trouble no one. 

President. — What are you to be 
heard about ? 

F.—I thought every one knew 
that, — the importance of introducing 
industrial education as a part of our 
school-system. We want it to pro- 
mote independence and self-reliance, 
and to raise production by handicraft 
to its true place of honor. Our book- 
ish system is partial; we can never 
get the best results in manliness and 
character out of it. Why, the prison 
statistics of last year showed seventy 
per cent of our criminals to be un- 
skilled in any manual labor. Then, 
too, when we consider — but I have 
no time to go into the argument here. 
Come to the State House, all of you, 
to-morrow afternoon. 

D.—I, for one, will certainly be 
there, and should Le glad to say some- 
thing if your arrangements permit. I 
have long been satisfied that the 
smattering of ornamental scholarship 
picked up in our schools is a most 
unpractical education for the average 
boy and girl. Much that is taught 
is absolutely useless, and much more 
relatively useless compared with what 
might be taught. But just now F 
wants help in his writing, and I pro- 
pose we offer our services. 

F.— Thank you. You spare my 
modesty. I do wish to get on faster. 
Single-handed, I have not the time 
to say what I wish. Let me read 
you a letter I have just written as a 
specimen of the sort of statement’ I 
want to make. 


There, can I get the substance of 
that epistle repeated some twenty-five 
times before eleven o’clock? Come, 
if you will help me, I can sign and 
mail all the invitations, stir up the 
necessary editors and reporters, and 
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return to my family by the late 
train. 

President. — Does any one object ? 
If not,—it is so ordered. Waiter! 
pens and paper for all. 


[Two hours elapse. ]} 


Half-past ten, and done at last! 
How is the weather ? 

H. — [Raising the window.] 
Wind from the north, and starlight. 

President. —I have been elaborat- 
ing some of F ’s arguments, and 
really feel great interest in the subject. 
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C. —I know that I have strength- 
ened one of his positions, and shall 
meet him at the State House to-mor- 
row with some school statistics that 
may be of use. 

President.— As for Giant Indiffer- 
ence, I begin to be as sceptical about 
him as was Mrs. Prig at a famous tea- 
table talk concerning a certain lady 
who was so vivid to her friend. What 
say you, D ? 

D. —([Finishing his writing.) 
Well, on the whole, “I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person |” 
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BY CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. 


One of the sentences of that an- 
cient document, called most erroneous- 
ly the “ Apostles’ Creed,” tells of the 
“forgiveness of sins.” After the 
worshipper hes uttered his faith in 
the being of God, in the sonship of 
Christ, in the holy Catholic Church, 
and in the communion of saints, he 
goes on to say, “I believe in the for- 
giveness of sins.” Some articles of 
this simple creed have been discarded 
from the use of Protestant sects. 
There are many pious believers who 
hold to the orthodox scheme, yet re- 
fuse to say that Christ descended into 
hell, or that there will be resurrection 
of the body. Possibly the exigencies 
of science may by and by exclude from 
the creed the literal statement that 
sins are forgiven; but that necessity 
has not yet appeared. The liberal 
sects, equally with the strict sects, 
keep the ancient prayer of the Roman 
Church. Indeed, hardly any prayer, 
whether for temporal or spiritual 
blessings, quite avoids this petition 
of pardon for transgression. The 
humble conscience asks this of its 


Guide and its Father, quite as much 
as fear and guilt cry out for it 
in their agony. Before it became an 
article of the creed, it had been en- 
joined and explained in the form of 
prayer which Jesus gave to his fol- 
lowers ; and it expressed in that only 
the natural impulse and longing of 
the human soul. If there be any 
thing which the earnest soul asks 
naturally of the Lord, it is the boon 
of forgiveness. The request may 
mean more or less, as reason or super- 
stition urges it, but it comes from an 
instinct of the soul. 

Now, what is this forgiveness of 
sins, in which we believe and for 
which we pray? The simplest an- 
swer to this question, and the most 
common idea of forgiveness itself, so 
far as the sinner is concerned, is that 
forgiveness is remission of penalty ; 
that God forgives as he remits part 
or the whole of the penalty of vio- 
lated law. It is not in annulling 
the sin itself, or transmitting its mor- 
al meaning. Forgiveness does not 
change wrong to right, or sin to vir- 
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tue. The moral character of violation 
of law remains after its penalty has 
been remitted, after it has been, in 
the Scripture phrase, blotted out from 
the book of God’s remembrance. For- 
giveness of sins is in no sense a 
change in the divine judgment of the 
iniquity of sins. God does not dis- 
regard our sins, because he forgives 
them. 

Forgiveness deals with the results 
of sin, with what comes after the 
sin, rather than with the sin itself. 
It exempts the sinning soul from all 
or a part of the proper penalty of the 
sin. In the Greek word ages, ren- 
dered in our version “ forgive,” there 
is the idea of release from an obliga- 
tion. This is the meaning of forgive- 
ness to the common mind, and in the 
ordinary dialect of the Church. But 
as we reflect upon the violation of law, 
and all that is implied in such viola- 
tion, we shall include in our religious 
use of the word “forgiveness” the 
thought of a restoration to divine 
favor. Violation of law is alienation 
from God, separation of the soul from 
the light, the love, the blessing, of 
God. Forgiveness calls the soul back 
to this blessing and light and love, — 
calls the soul back to God. In the 
higher spiritual sense, forgiveness of 
sins means the soul’s recall to the 
obedience in which it has failed, to 
the virtues which it has forsaken. 
Our sins are forgiven by God, when 
we feel ourselves to be in sympathy 
with the law which we have offended, 
—when God by his power has re- 
stored us from bondage to a lower 
passion, and made us obedient to his 
spiritual command. Forgiveness of 
sins, in the higher sense, is the re- 
union of the soul with the source of 
its life. Jesus illustrates it in his deal- 
ing with the palsied man. He shows 
the Jews how, sins are forgiven, in 
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bidding the cripple to rise and take * 
his bed and walk; to throw off the 
burden of his infirmity, and act as if 
he were a whole man. 

It may be said that this restoration 
of the soul to God is rather the issue 
of forgiveness already granted, than 
in the essence of the act itself, inas- 
much as it is part of the volition of 
the forgiven man. Leaving this 
signification, and confining ourselves 
to the simple definition of forgiveness 
as remission of penalty, we may note 
three logical difficulties, which are 
annoying, even to devout souls, and 
which seem insuperable to souls not 
devout. The first of these difficulties 
is, that forgiveness seems to deny the 
absolute perfection of God, his attri- 
butes of unchangeableness and of per- 
fect wisdom. Is it not fixed in every 
theistic theory that God’s will is eter- 
nal, that his decrees are sure, and his 
first counsel is altogether righteous ? 
Yet does not forgiveness seem to make 
him fickle, pliant, and doubtful of his 
original way? If God is immutable, 
how can he pardon? If his word has 
gone out, and his decree is ordered, 
how can he alter his counsel? Is not 
any display of divine mercy only a 
sign of divine weakness, and so proof 
of limitation, — proof that God is not 
really divine? Now, it is impossible 
to answer this objection dogmatically. 
If we try to show that the exercise of 
mercy is part of God’s original plan, 
that does not meet the objection ; for 
then the original plan seems to be 
defective and unstable. This objec- 
tion, like so many more which theo- 
logical dispute raises, belongs too 
much to the mystery of the divine 
psychology ever to be solved by human 
logic. Nor can it be met and an- 
swered by the analogy of God’s gov- 
ernment in physical things, by saying 
that the divine Ruler changes his plan 
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’ in the order of his physical universe, 
clothing the slopes of the volcano 
with vineyards, or giving tranquil seas 
after a storm. The analogy of these 
physical contrasts with the pardon of 
human sin is not accurate. Forgive- 
ness is something more than the calm 
after the storm, something more than 
an inevitable sequence. In theologi- 
cal discussions of any kind, it will 
not do to bring in abstract ideas of 
the divine perfections, of what God 
must or must not be, unless we wish 
to forestall and rule out all other argu- 
ment. To a Stoic mind this objection 
will have more force than to a Chris- 
tian mind. 

A more serious objection than this 
(or, we might perhaps say, a more 
troublesome statement of the previ- 
ous objection) is, that forgiveness 
seems to contradict the steadiness of 
law, that it deranges the order of the 
universe. It remits penalty; but is 
not penalty the natural, inevitable, 
and right result of violated law? 
Can any law, physical or spiritual, be 
broken without its sure consequence, 
which is its penalty? Can any law 
of God be so abrogated that sin of 
any kind shall be without its punish- 
ment? Is not the certainty of pen- 
alty the very strength of the law, in 
the divine government as much as 
in human government? When we 
think of God’s government as all by 
law, it is certainly not easy to allow 
the intrusion of this new disturbing 
element of grace. In a universe 
where all the force is force of law, 
there seems to be no room for forgive- 
ness. But this objection has more 
practical weight in dictating the true 
character of prayer, than in denying 
the doctrine of forgiveness. A spir- 
itual believer, who recognizes the wis- 
dom of the appointment which makes 
suffering the issue of sin, will not 
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pray to be delivered from the neces- 
sary suffering, but only that this may 
be sanctified to him as discipline for 
his soul, only that God will order all 
the suffering necessary to bring the 
wandering soul back to himself. 

Still another objection to the sim- 
ple theory of forgiveness is suggested 
by the structure of the human soul. 
The sin may be blotted from the 
book of God’s remembrance, we will 
say; but can it be blotted from the 
man’s own remembrance? can the 
sinner forget that he has sinned? 
And if he cannot forget the sin, if it 
stays in his thought, how really can 
he escape the penalty? Does not en- 
during memory deny the leniency of 
the Lord, and hold the suffering, even 
when God’s love has consented to 
spare it? How can an offender be 
forgiven, when his obstinate back- 
ward looking recalls the offence, and 
keeps the hateful picture of the 
wrong and its sorrow? Can a penal- 
ty be really remitted, if any of its 
pain continues? Will the sensitive 
debtor be easy in his soul with his 
debt unpaid, merely because he 
knows that it is cancelled on the 
bovks of his creditor? The creeds 
meet this objection by a process of 
vicarious suffering, in which the pen- 
alty is really borne, though not by 
the soul which has sinned; yet the 
scheme of atonement does not anni- 
hilate the memory of sin. Even in joy 
that Christ’s merits have balanced all 
his own transgressions, the sinner 
has the burden of his recollection to 
bear, and the sin atoned for cannot 
change its essential character in that 
recollection. The fraud, or the lie, or 
the blasphemy, or the false witness, 
remain in memory, to haunt and vex, 
notwithstanding the agonies of a dy- 
ing God in cancelling the score. If 
pardon of transgression is to be abso- 
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lute and complete, there must be 
something more than regeneration ; 
there must be interruption of life, loss 
of identity, an entire break of the 
new life from the old life ; there must 
be no intrusion of memories of sin, 
which come unbidden, ghosts and 
phantoms which will not be fright- 
ened or exorcised away. 

Shall these logical difficulties, these 
rational objections that forgiveness is 
opposed to the divine perfection, that 
it interferes with the uniform work 
of law, and that it is denied by the 
lasting memories of the human soul, 
and by the continuity of human 
thought, — shall these objections 
make us renounce the religious tradi- 
tion of God’s pardoning grace ? Shall 
we, in these perplexities, erase this 
sentence from the familiar prayer, 
and strike out this article from the 
creed? Surely not. The religious 
sentiment, which is as persistent and 
as respectable as the rules of logic, 
will not renounce what is so natural 
a belief, and what is so wide and long 
in its historic hold upon human con- 
viction. These rational difficulties 
only limit the range of prayer, and 
send us to the clear testimony of the 
written word for the basis of our doc- 
trine. Revelation indeed can never 
prove to any wise soul what experi- 
ence and reason together discredit. 
But revelation may help the soul to 
receive what has warrant in the ex- 
perience of men, in spite of some ob- 
jections which reason seems to raise. 
That rationalists continue to use thé 
Lord’s prayer is a presumption in 
favor of the truth of its doctrine. It 
is pleasant to find the same Scripture, 
which sets forth so positively the 
strict equity of God, equally clear, 
equally fervent, in showing him as a 
forgiving God. We should expect 
this, where the word is of God a Fa- 
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ther. In the Christian gospel, God, 


the loving Father, must of course for- 
give the sins of his children; an un- 
forgiving father would be an unnatu- 
ral father. If Jesus had said noth- 
ing directly of forgiveness, had not 
brought the word into his discourse, 
we should fairly infer the idea from 
the name and the image of Deity 
which he shows us. His apostles 
teach the doctrine of forgiveness 
quite as distinctly. Peter before the 
Sanhedrim declares that forgiveness 
of sins is in the providential purpose 
of God. James and John, in their 
Epistles, tell how God forgives the 
sinner; Paul writes of this to the 
churches in Ephesus and Colosse; 
Paul speaks of this to the Jews of An- 
tioch in Pisidia, and to Agrippa the 
Jewish king, affirming it to be a doc- 
trine of the fathers. If any doctrine 
is taught in the New Testament, this 
doctrine certainly is. 

But the doctrine of forgiveness is 
not new in the Christian gospel. It_ 
is only repeated there from the legend 
of psalm and prophet. It was as 
clear in the earlier Scripture as we 
find it in the letters and the parables 
of the later time. The prayer of 
Daniel was, “QO Lord, forgive!” 
Ezekiel’s argument was, that God 
will remit the penalty of transgres- 
sion to the penitent. Jeremy tells 


_how, in the day of the new covenant, 


the Lord will forgive iniquity, and re- 
member sin no more. Isaiah, in his 
call, summons the sorrowing sinners 
to return to God, who will abuu- 
dantly pardon. Jehovah the mer- 
ciful, forgiving iniquities, absolv- 
ing from the pains of sin,—of how 
many Hebrew songs this is the bur- 
den! And was it not even fixed as a 
clause of the stern Hebrew creed, in 
that thrilling passage of the Exodus, 
where the broken tables of the law 
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are restored? What proclamation do 
we find in this voice of Jehovah to 
his waiting prophet? “And Jeho- 
vah descended in the cloud, and stood 
with Moses there, and proclaimed his 
name Jehovah; and Jehovah passed 
by him, and proclaimed, Jehovah, 
Jehovah, God merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, abundant in goodness 
and truth; keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin; and yet by no 
means wholly forgiving, but visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth 
generation.” Here the first report 
of Moses to the people is of God’s 
forgiving grace; the second qualify- 
ing word is of the stern retribution 
of the divine Ruler. It was a doc- 
trine which came to Jesus as his 
Hebrew heritage, and which the tra- 
ditions and glosses of Pharisees had 
not spoiled. This dear idea of God as 
Father on which the doctrine rests in 
the Christian teaching was not new 
in the gospel, but only brought out 
from the rubbish in which it had been 
smothered by the scribes. God is 
Father as really in the songs of the 
prophets. The later Isaiah, remem- 
bering the mercy of God with Moses, 
sings, “ Doubtless thou art our Fa- 
ther, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not. 
Thou, Lord, art our Father, our Re- 
deemer.” What, too, was his prayer 
in telling Israel’s dependence? “Now, 
O Lord, thou art our Father: we are 
the clay, and thou our potter. We 
are all the work of thyhand. Be not 
always angry, neither remember ini- 
quity forever.” 

This scriptural teaching of the pa- 
ternal relation of God to men will 
justify the doctrine of forgiveness, 
even against our logical questioning, 
and give a balance in its favor. With 
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this justification, we may assume the 
doctrine as well founded, and pass to 
consider its limits and conditions. 
How far does it go? and how is it 
bounded? What is the extent of for- 
giveness? and what are its prelimina- 
ries ? 

In the first place, what is the extent 
of the divine forgiveness? Is it uni- 
versal, or is it partial? Does it reach 
all men, or only special men ? all class- 
es, or only favored classes? Does it 
include all kinds of sin,or only partic- 
ular sins? Are there any sins, or 
any men, beyond forgiveness? Are 
all men included in the promise? The 
common theory makes forgiveness 
universal, for the present life at any 
rate. That couplet of the hymn which 
is sung in all the Christian assem- 
blies runs : — 

“ And while the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return.” 

If it be true that in the sight of 
God, seeing from his infinite distance, 
all sins have the same parallax, that 
the smallest sin is as great as the 
greatest, of course there can be no 
distinction of persons. But on the 
theory even that God sees difference 
in the quantity and the heinousness 
of sin, it is just as reasonable to sup- 
pose that he can pardon a great sin- 
ner as @ small sinner; one who has 
done heavy wrongs, as one whose evil 
deeds are light and few. If the 
“ great sinner” can comply with the 
conditions of mercy, there is no more 
reason why he should be excluded 
from the divine mercy than the sin- 
ner of less degree. There is no ground 
of separation for individuals or classes 
in this matter. Who shall say of 
any other man that God never can 
pardon him? who will be willing to 
say that of himself? We would not, 
surely, make our own measure of 
guilt, either for ourselves or for other 
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men, the measure of God’s dealing, 
the measure of God’s grace. We are 
drawn to pray for forgiveness, even 
when we feel ourselves unworthy of 
forgiveness ; to ask the Father’s par- 
don, though we may be ashamed to 
call ourselves his sons. A good but 
irascible minister of a New-England 
church said once of a man who 
had wronged him, “I hope God will 
forgive him, for I cannot.” He was 
not willing to make his own defective 
charity the criterion of God’s arbi- 
tration. In the forgiveness of God, 
we may fairly affirm that there is no 
distinction of persons; that there is 
no chosen people; Jews and Gentiles 
have equal chance. None are beyond 
the reach of the Lord’s mercy. No 
accident of human condition can 
modify the pardon promised to every 
penitent. Nor is there any place or 
rank, any order of priority or dignity, 
in this matter of pardon. The method 
of the heavenly Ruler, we may pre- 
sume to say, is not the method which 
earthly rulers seem constrained to 
adopt. After the war of our Rebellion, 
we had a practical example of the 
way of human official forgiveness, 
in the daily task and perplexity of the 
chief magistrate of the land, in par- 
doning the offenders. He had to 
make distinctions ; to divide the rebels 
into sections ; to give amnesty to most, 
but to exempt certain cases and classes 
from immediate favor, though their 
penitence might be quite as sincere 
as the penitence of the most contfite. 
In the end, no doubt, all will get am- 
nesty. But not a few have still to 
wait, while some are preferred, and 
some least worthy have long since re- 
gained the rights of citizens. The 
God of heaven, we may think, will 
hardly pardon in that way. We do 
not find in his word any exempted 
classes, and none are encouraged to 
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expect any privilege from their for- 
mer condition. If all at last are par- 
doned, it will not be on the ground 
that they are well-born or well con- 
nected, or adroit and importunate in 
their pleading, but on the ground that 
they have heartily forsaken their sins, 
and are doing works meet for repen- 
tance. It would, perhaps, be safer and 
more satisfactory if our human rulers 
should follow the divine method in 
their distribution of pardons. 

But there is a more troublesome 
question than this concerning the lim- 
it of forgiveness. Is there any sin 
that cannot be forgiven? Is there 
any single sin so great, or so high, or 
so obstinate, or so vile, that it is be- 
yond all possibility or hope of abso- 
lution? The New Testament seems 
to tell of such asin; and not a few 
pious souls find in those strong words 
of Jesus to the Pharisees, about the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
which cannot be forgiven either in 
this world or the world to come, a 
verdict of their own fate; they trem- 
ble lest they have committed the 
mysterious unpardonable sin. In all 
ages of the Church, the question of 
the “unpardonable sin” has been 
earnestly and often insanely discussed. 
This has been a theological problem 
to be classed with perpetual motion, 
and the philosopher’s stone, and the 
elixir of life, and the El Dorado. In 
vain have the doctors sought to local- 
ize and define this dreadful plague,.to 
identify this sin with any special sin 
that men commit, with any sin of 
hand or tongue. It stays in its 
vagueness, more terrible because so 
indefinite. Yet it is a remarkable 
fact, that those who are most disturbed 
by this fear of the unpardonable sin 
are those who have the fewest actual 
sins to repent of. Your positive 
criminal reads this sentence of Jesus 
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quite calmly. It seems to him cheer- 
ing rather than alarming; for its pref- 
ace is, “ All manner of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto men ; ” 
every particular kind of sin, every 
thing which can be known and un- 
derstood, shall be forgiven; and this 
evidently meets his case. 

But this fear of the pious is need- 
less. In his strong phrase, Jesus only 
asserts a spiritual fact. He is argu- 
ing with men who believed that by 
offerings for specific wrongs they could 
pacify the offended God, while they 
still kept the temper and habit of 
those wrongs. His word is the rebuke 
to this false teaching of the expound- 
ers of the law, which would show for- 
giveness for outward acts without 
requiring change of thought and pur- 
pose. The meaning of Jesus is, that 
the lying heart which pretends to 
repent, yet holds to its iniquity and 
loves it, is not pardoned by one who 
sees the heart. The “unpardonable 
sin” is the sin which is not re- 
pented of ; the wrong deliberately re- 
tained, in spite of the profession of 
change of life. The unpardonable 
sin is not any particular thing which 
one may do or one has done, but the 
depraving principle of sin in the soul, 
making it all hollow and false. While 
this principle stays in the soul, there 
can be no forgiveness of any special 
sin. God pardons sins, but does not 
pardon sin,— that is what Jesus 
means to say: he does not pardon 
wicked men persistent in their wicked 
thought, no matter what offerings of 
sacrifice they may bring. There is 
no remission of penalty to a soul 
which continues to love its transgres- 
sion. 

This question, annoying as it is, 
vexes the spirits of men; or rather it 
influences their conduct. Very few 
men are deterred from doing wrong 
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or committing crime, in the fear that 
that particular wrong or crime is the 
unpardonable sin, We may pass from 
this to consider the conditions of the 
divine forgiveness. Does God forgive 
absolutely, or require something of his 
children? Is any atonement neces- 
sary to secure his mercy ? Must those 
who supplicate do any special work to 
win God’s favor? If we are guided 
by the word of the gospel, we sball 
have no hesitation in finding condi- 
tions of forgiveness ; and reason fully 
confirms the gospel word. Forgive- 
ness is not an arbitrary boon of God, 
with no provisional act of the man 
forgiven. One condition which is 
equally scriptural and rational is the 
condition of repentance. Another 
condition the New Testament adds, 
and the Christian creeds very posi- 
tively set forth as even more im- 
portant, “faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Alike to Jews and Greeks 
the great apostle preaches, as the 
foundation of their hope, “ repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This new con- 
dition brings in a subject too large to 
be treated in the present essay. We 
speak here only of that first general 
condition of repentance, on which the 
Hebrew prophets consent with the 
Christian apostles, the condition which 
is absolute for the men of every faith, 
without which no pardon comes to 
Gentile or to Jew, to Christian or to 
Pagan. 

What is the meaning of this word 
repentance, which the New Testa- 
ment writers use so often? The 
prophet Ezekiel explains repentance 
as the spiritual turning away from 
sin ; but there is probably more mean- 
ing in the New Testament word, than 
in its Hebrew synonym. The literal 
analysis of the Greek word petavouw 
would make it mean change of mind, 
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change of thought, change of opinion. 
But it really implies something more 
than this. The common colloquial 
expression, “I have changed my 
mind,” comes nearer to the biblical 
thought. It is not so much a change 
of thought and opinion, as a change 
of will and purpose, a change of in- 
clination, a change of spiritual direc- 
tion. It is notin a new view of duty 


or expediency, but in a new resolu-- 


tion. We repent when we turn 
around in the spirit, when our way is 
changed, when we turn away from 
our sin, forsake it, denounce it, abhor 
it; when mind and heart agree in set- 
ting it aside. 

And in the change of mind and 
purpose there are two elements. In 
the first place, there is the clear 
knowledge of the sin of which we 
repent. It must be an actual thing, 
an individual offence, a sin of our own. 
We cannot repent of abstract sin, of 
sin in general, or of the principle of 
sin. We cannot repent of liability to 
sin, cannot repent of a depraved na- 
ture, cannot repent of what parents 
have given us, or what has come as 
our inheritance in race and blood. 
We may confess that we are sinners 
in the fall of Adam; but we cannot 
repent of Adam’s fall, however trou- 
bled and pained we may be by our 
‘share in it. It is just as impossible 
for the soul to repent of inherited sin, 
as it is to repent of the sin of another 
soul now living. We may be involved 
in the sins of ancestors, — of persecut- 
ing Puritans, of piratical Vikings, of 
drunken Noah, and of deluded Adam; 
but we are equally involved in the 
sins of the men around us, so far as 
responsibility and so far as conse- 
quences are considered. If a switch- 
tender on the railway neglects his 
duties, the unfortunate passengers are 
involved in his wickedness, to the ex- 
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tent of fright and anger, if not of 
broken limbs. They will denounce 
his sin in unstinted phrase, but they 
cannot repent of his sin. No man 
repents of any sin but his own, — the 
wrong things which he has consciously 
done, said, or thought. Sorrow for 
other men’s sins, sorrow for the sin of 
the race, is by no means godly sorrow 
for personal transgression,— the “ god- 
ly sorrow that worketh repentance.” 
Superfluous as so simple a statement 
may seem, it is needfyl to make it, 
and to emphasize it, since “ confession 
of sin” in the acts of men is so per- 
verted from its proper meaning and 
force. How many there are whe offer 
to God overmuch confession of a sin- 
ful nature as a substitute for personal 
repentance, and expect that this will 
bring the fruits of repentance. This 
is foremost among the pious delusions 
of Christian souls and the pious frauds 
of the Christian Church. No man, 
we may confidently say, ever gained, 
or ever can gain; God’s forgiveness, 
by telling in confession or by telling 
in prayer of his evil nature and heart, 
how wicked the Lord has made him, 
or by asking the Almighty not to 
reckon harshly against him the of- 
fences of which his fathers were guilty. 
Most men have enough to be sorry 
for, enough to repent of, in their own 
daily offences, and need not add the 
burden of abstract or hereditary sin 
to their tale of repentance. 

We need to know clearly the sin of 
which we repent before repentance 
can begin or can be genuine. A thief 
repents, not that he is a thief, but 
that he “stole ” something last night 
or last week from this or that man; 
not that he is a poor, weak creature, 
who cannot resist the temptation to 
ransack the drawers of his fellow- 


lodgers, but that he has actually 


opened these drawers, and carried off 
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the clothes and the money. A liar 
repents, not that his tongue is so 
troublesome, and betrays him so often, 
but that he lied yesterday, or last 
week, or last year, about one or 
another person. This clear knowl- 
edge of the wrong done is essential 
to genuine penitence for it. So long 
as one is in doubt whether the thing 
that he has done is wrong or not, so 
long his penitence must be in abey- 
ance; it will not begin until he sees 
distinctly that he has something to 
repent of. Men say sometimes that 
they “ half-repent” of doing this thing 
or that; intimating that they are not 
quite sure whether it was wrong or 
not, — that they shall be ready to re- 
peat of it if it turns out to be wrong 
in the end. But this half-repentance, 
this repentance by anticipation, is very 
ineffective in service, good for nothing 
in the reformation of habits and char- 
acter. One cannot prepare repentance 
before hand, store it up for future 
use, or make it in any way condition- 
al,—cannot promise to repent in 
case a doubtful course turns out bad- 
ly. This @ priori penitence is only 
visionary strength and foolish self- 
deception. 

And with this clear vision of the 
sin committed, repentance implies a 
resolution to turn from the sin and all 
similar sin. “TI will arise and go to 
my father,” is its formula. Determi- 
nation to forsake the offence utterly, 
no matter what good it may have 
brought, no matter whether pain or 
pleasure has come from it, —this is 
essential to genuine repentance. Sor- 
row for sin, knowledge of sin, are in- 
complete in penitence without the res- 
olution to forsake the sin. And.this 
must not be merely a resolution not to 
do again the exact wrong thing that 
we have done, but not to do any thing 
. like it, any thing that has in it that 
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element of sin. A thief repents of 
his theft, not merely when he says to 
himself that he will never steal again 
from the house that he has robbed, 
or from the man whom he has robbed, 
but that he never will steal from any 
house or from any person ; that he will 
never do any thing that will have in 
it the quality or the wrong of this of- 
fence. A rebel repents of his sin, not 
merely when he lays down his arms, 
in regret, perhaps in remorse, that he 
ventured in so disastrous a strife, and 
fought against the government of the 
land, and resolves that he never will 
again so fight, but when he renounces 
every kind of hostility to the govern- 
ment, in the field or anywhere, and 
resolves hereafter to obey the statutes 
of the law, and to be a loyal citizen. 
The repentance must recall a positive 
sin committed ; but it must also indi- 
eate the turning away from all that 
class of acts of which the committed 
sin was a type or specimen. Its con- 
trition is for a few things possibly ; 
but its promise must be for many 
things. Its horizon is wider in the 
prospect than the retrospect, and in- 
cludes the thoughts of the heart, as 
well as the act of the hand. 

These two—a clear knowledge 
of the wrong that we have done, and 
a resolution to forsake this wrong and 
all the wrong to which it has kindred 
— are the essential elements of saving 
penitence. The question of motive 
need not come in. If penitence be 
sincere, it is effective, whatever its 
motive, whether it is the issue of quiet, 
sober thought, or the impulse of pas- 
sion, mortification, and shame. How 
we are brought to repent, is of no 
great moment. Sincere repentance 
is just as good for a man, whether he 
be angered into it or shamed into it, 
if it only lead to the giving up of the 
sin, and to the taking up of a new and 
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righteous life. One may come to re- 
pentance by gradual and rational ap- 
proach, seeing the way and measuring 
the steps; or may be drawn to it by 
the sweet counsel of some elder or 
some friend ; or may climb to it from 
the depths of shame and grief; or may 
even come up to it from the fires of 
hell in the soul ; no matter, if the peni- 
tence be only real. The humiliation 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
penitence itself; it may help the reso- 
lution, but makes no part of the res- 
olution. There is a manly penitence 
that does not think it needful to spend 
time in strong crying and tears, that 
turns back at once to seek the right 
road, when it finds that the wrong 
road has been unwisely chosen, not 
caring to prostrate itself with mouth 
in the dust. We may reasonably be- 
lieve that the Lord will as soon pardon 
those who set themselves at once to 
restore their lives, without much pa- 
rade of their sorrow, as those who go 
covered with sackcloth and ashes, and 
cry in their noisy agony, “ Unclean, 
unclean!” Confession of sin, except 
to one’s self and to God, is not a ne- 
cessary part of repentance for sin. 
There is no need that men should 
hear us say very often, in the church 
or out of it, that we are “ miserable 
sinners: ” they will find that out easi- 
ly enough, so far as it is true; and we 
shall not make them believe it, if it 
is not true, however often we may re- 
peat the formal self-reproach. It may, 
perhaps, be urged that this practice of 
outward confession has apostolic war- 
rant; that James and John in their 
epistles seem to indicate mutual con- 
fession of brethren one to another of 
private faults, as preliminary to res- 
toration. But these apostolic coun- 
sels are not limitations of the divine 
forgiveness. Neither John nor James 
will say that only those who so confess 
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their faults are forgiven by God. 
They simply declare the comfortable 
rule of brotherly love, by which frank- 
ness becomes a bond of union, and so 
an aid in the heavenly life. They 
put confession over against denial and 
concealment. The man who will 
cheat and prevaricate, who will hide 
his real sin, isa liar. The man who 
confesses it is honest, and will receive 
the reward of honesty. Neither John 
nor James has a word that can favor 
the practice of auricular confession as 
the Catholics have it, or the weaker 
Protestant imitations of it. They real- 
ly advise the converts to walk in the 
light, to speak the truth openly and to 
all, and tosay no more than conscienge 
approves. 

And there is one word more to say 
concerning repentance, —that it is - 
quite another thing from what the 
larger part of the Christian world have 
made its substitute and synonym, 
penance. The Scripture has been in 
many ways grossly perverted in the 
glosses of the Church, but never more 
absurdly and monstrously than in ren- 
dering the Greek verb pwetavoevte, “ do 
penance.” As the Scripture describes 
it, in the call of John and the call of 
Jesus, the act is purely spiritual. 
Good works are the result of peni- 
tence, but are not repentance itself. 
Penance may be the sign of repent- 
ance, but is certainly not the thing. 
A man may do penance most diligent- 
ly and bravely, may repeat Ave- 
Marias and Pater-Nosters by the hun- 
dred or the thousand, may watch 
through the long night, may wear the 
hair-shirt, and scourge the naked flesh, 
and yet not be penitent at all. Pen- 
ance is the substitute for penitence, 
but is by no means the equivalent of 
penitence ; and they wofully err who 
imagine that the niultiplication of 
pious exercises, the Protestant way of 
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doing penance, is a guarantee of the 
forgiveness of sins. We do not se- 
cure this boon more surely as we put 
money into the contribution-box, or lis- 
ten patiently while prayers are repeat- 
ed, or sit through many long sermons 
of the painful preachers. That may 
be genuine penance ; but it is not the 
spiritual change which is available in 
the order of the divine judgment. 
The kind of repentance which rescues 
the soul is best intimated in that 
stirring call of Micah the Morasthite, 
“ Wherewith shall I come before the 
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Lord, and bow myself before the High 
God? Shall I come before him with 
burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? ‘Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God.” Do these words 
teach any doctrine of penance ? 





UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue most astonishing marvel in 
human life is, I suppose, the sudden 
change from a girl to a woman. Boys 
change to men slowly. The change 
with them requires from five to ten 
years. And colleges were instituted 
for the wise oversight and conduct of 
the human being in that transition. 
In our times they prefer to wait and 
receive young men, to send them out 
a few years older. But a girl changes 
into a woman of a sudden. You 
leave her, for your vacation journey, 
cutting out paper dolls, and mending 
those very weak spots where their 
. dresses meet their necks. You come 
home, and you mistake her for: her 
mother, so cautious and thoughtful is 
she; nay, if you saw a gray hair or 
two, you might mistake her for her 
grandmother. I will not say but I 
have seen this change from girl to 
woman come on in twenty-four hours. 

When Jasper Rising bade Bertha 


Schwarz good-by, at the warehouse 
of her uncle the basket-dealer, she 
was a German girl, who spoke Eng- 
lish very badly, and was frightened 
to death whatever happened or did 
not happen. Not two years after, 
when he handed her parasol into the 
open window of the railway carriage, 
and said to himself, “ Where have I 
seen her before?” she was a woman 
as completely as she is to-day, —in 
thought, in feeling, in bearing, and in 
appearance. There is no reason to 
wonder that Jasper did not know her, 
while she did know him. If dress 
goes for much, I am by no means cer- 
tain, that, in bidding farewell to his 
short railway duties, Jasper was not 
wearing, to the last thread and but- 
ton, the same travelling-suit with 
which he went, with Bertha, from 
Boston to New York two years before. 
But, on the other hand, I am quite 
certain that Bertha had long since 
doffed the quaint German dress which 
the fourteen-year-old child wore that 
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day, and that the most brilliant 
costume of the most fashionable 
promenade of Detroit was not more 
distinguished than the travelling- 
dresses in which she and all the 
ladies of the party were arrayed. 
And in those days there was not a 
place in the world which ran more 
madly into the matters of distin- 
guished costume than Detroit did. 
For, I am sorry to say it, our poor 
little Bertha had fallen into the 
hands of some people who had plenty 
of spending-money, and did not know 
how to spend it. Such people infal- 
libly take to gambling or showy dress, 
or both; perhaps both are the same 
disease, with only a change in the 
symptoms or the name. I say Bertha 
had fallen into their hands. Not 
that they had sent out strong ruffians 
into the streets of New York, who 
had seized her behind, put a sponge 
of chloroform to her nose, and carried 
her into the Astor House, where two 
other stout men with pistols and three 
glaring women with diamonds made 
her promise to serve them for forty- 
seven years without lifting her voice 
above a whisper. [observe in the 
weekly newspapers long _ stories 
founded on such transactions, gener- 
ally with a large picture on the first 
page. But I have never met such 
events in my life,—nor did Bertha 
in her life. And at the time of 
which I write chloroform had not 
been invented. Nor were the prop- 
erties of sulphuric ether known, un- 
less by Dr. Jackson, and he had not 
yet mentioned them. What I mean 
when I say that Bertha had fallen 
into their hands is, that she had 
agreed to go to the West with these 
people to be a sort of home governess 
to their children for a year at least, 
and to render such other services as 
might be expected of a young lady in 
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their family. Mrs. Rosenstein, the 
head of the clan, chose to regard her, 
in externals, as a sort of adopted 
niece ; and although she did not abso- 
lutely buy all her frocks and bonnets, 
she did supervise such purchases, 
made such additions as she chose, 
and kept Bertha looking very much 
like the rest of her train, — with such 
rebellions on Bertha’s part as I shall 
try to describe. 

Allthis had come about, not unnatu- 
rally, in the time which had passed 
since we left little Bertha, as she was 
then, playing Mozart at the musical 
party at Kaufmann Baum’s in Orange. 
That visit at Orange, of her mother 
and brother and herself, proved to be 
along one. And it was wholly satis- 
factory all round. The lame boy got 
quite well. Mrs. Schwarz and Mrs. 
Baum ceased to be afraid of each 
other,—and at no period despised 
each other. This isa great point to 
gain, when two women, by no agency 
of their own, are brought into very 
close personal relationships. Mrs. 
Baum was not in the least “stuck 
up,” as our expressive local phrase 
has it, by the prettiness of her house, 
or the prosperity of her husband. Mrs. 
Schwarz was as simply and sweetly 
herself, in the unwonted circumstan- 
ces of life at Orange, as she would 
have been were she singing in the 
village church in Lauenberg. And 
thus it came about, to the great de- 
light of Kaufmann Baum, that as the 


‘two sisters sat together in the long 


mornings of that summer visit in the 
pretty house at Orange, and as they 
rode together in the afternoons, and 
as they sat on the piazza in the even- 
ings, they came to rely on each other 
very thoroughly, and to love each 
other with a very genuine love. It 
was by no means manufactured as 
a sort of duty-love by a certain law, 
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for persons who in that law were sis- 
ters. As for Bertha, or Thekla as 
Baum still called her nine times out 
of ten, her place had been sure next 
his heart, and his wife’s heart, and 
everybody’s heart, from the begin- 
ning. 

Of course that visit ended. As I 
say, the lame boy got thoroughly 
well, his broken leg hardly a percep- 
tible shade shorter than the other. 
With real grief on both sides they 
parted. But Bertha was to come 
back at Christmas,—-and she did 
come. And she came again at Easter. 
And if Kaufmann and his wife could 
have brought it about, by keeping up 
all the festivals of Luther’s calendar, 
or of anybody’s calendar, they would 
have had a new visit from Bertha at 
Whit-Sunday, and at Martinmas and 
Michaelmas, and on St. Bertha’s day 
and St. Wilhelm’s day and St. Kauf- 
mann’s day. Whenever a decent 
excuse could be made, they had a long 
visit from Bertha. And Bertha grew 
to feel herself quite as much at 
home in Orange as she was in 
Boston. 

It was while she was on one of 
these visits in Orange that Bertha the 
child became Bertha the woman, by 
that sudden marvel of which I have 
spoken. The novelists talk of the 
slow unfolding of the bud of a rose 
when they describe this phase. I 
have seen rosebuds unfold very 
slowly, when they were trying to 
open themselves in late October. On 
the other hand, I have left a morn- 
ing-glory bud tight twisted when I 
went to bed at eleven o’clock, and 
when I was on my piazza at five the 
next morning I have found it in the 
fullest glory and beauty of its life. I 
do not mean to say that Bertha looked 
like a morning-glory, but I do mean 
to say that her change from girlhood 
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to womanhood was almost as sudden. 
And so it happened — of course, for 
these people lived in America — that 
Bertha began to occupy herself with 
thoughts as to what she could do to 
earn her own bread and butter, her 
cotton, woollen, and linen, and withal 
her shelter over her head. That is to 
say, she began to think that she must 
not live at her father’s charge any 
longer, nor at her uncle’s, and to look 
with an inquiring look upon the shop- 
girls who sold her tape and needles, 
and to wonder how they got their 
places, and who hired them. She 
looked with a supreme admiration upon 
the school-mistresses, called teachers, 
in the public school where her broth- 
ers went. But she did not aspire to 
a destiny so ennobled as theirs. To 
her father and mother she knew she 
should never dare to speak or to write 
of these day-dreams. .But none the 
less did she dream them; and she was 
soon resolved that they should not be 
always dreams, but should become 
realities. 

So she opened her mind one day to 
her Aunt Mary, as they were taking a 
brisk walk together. She could speak 
to her Aunt Mary a great deal easier 
than to her mother about such things. 
She made rather a botch of it; but 
it amounted to this, that she knew 
her father and mother had a hard 
time of it, and that she felt that she 
ought to help them ; and though her 
father had never said a word to her 
about it, and never would, she could 
not but feel it was quite time that a 
great girl like her should be ‘earning 
something. “I am sure, Aunt Mary, 
that I see plenty of girls here, who 
are no bigger than I am, and who do 
not know any more, alas! than I do, 
who must earn their living, for 
they have no one else to earn it for 
them.” 
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By this time Bertha spoke English 
very accurately, though she had, of 
course, a well-defined Lauenburg 
accent. 

Aunt Mary heard her all through, 
without interrupting her; nay, per- 
haps not helping her as much as Ber- 
tha would have wished her to help. 
But when Bertha worked through, 
occasionally breaking into some excla- 
mations in German, her aunt said, — 

“Qh, dear! my poor little Thekla. 
I knew you would come to this some 
day, but I did not think it would 
come so soon!” 

“Why, what do you mean, dear 
auntie ? ” 

“Mean, darling; I mean that I 
went through all this when I was six- 
teen, — and I suppose dear Margaret 
went through it when she was sixteen, 
—and that I knew, of course, that 
you must go through it too; but I did 
not think it was quite time, I hoped 
it would not worry you quite yet. 
How old are you, darling? ” 

Bertha said stoutly that she 
was almost seventeen. Aunt Mary 
laughed : — 

“ As if I did not know all about it. 
As if we did not hear all about the 
‘birthday party, the week after Thanks- 
giving, —that must be now four 
months ago. My little Theklein is 
sixteen years old plus four months, and 
that she calls “ almost seventeen.” 

“ Well, my dear auntie, I am as big 
as most of the girls of seventeen whom 
I know. I am really too tall to have 
it decent for me to dance where other 
people are dancing. I am ashamed 
of myself, I am so tall.” 

“ And so we must go to work, be- 
cause we are too big to dance; — 
what a hard world it is, to be sure, in 
its demands on us.” 

“Qh! please do not laugh, — pray 
do not laugh, — dear Aunt Mary; if 
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I, were not so stupid, I could make 
you understand how I feel, and what 
I think Icoulddo, Of course I know 
I cannot teach geometry and trigo- 
nometry, and all those grand things, 
as Miss Birdsall does; but I know 
I can teach little children things they 
have to know, —I can teach quite as 
well as Sarah Stone can. Or, if it 
seemed best, if the way opened, I can 
keep accounts, just as well as Mary 


Billings can.” 


“ Darling, dear, do you not suppose 
that I knew all that, —and that you 
sing better than anybody within ten 
miles, and play better, and, for that 
matter, do every thing better; and 
best of all, that you love your auntie 
as nobody does within ten miles, 
and that she loves you as she loves 
nobody but her children ?” 

Of course Bertha knew that every 
word of this was minted from God’s 
own truth, and she just turned half 
round, and looked her full-eyed thank- 
fulness; but she would not be 
bribed even by tenderness from her 
purpose, only this time she went on 
speaking in German. 

“My dear little aunt,” she said, 
in the pretty phrase in that lan- 
guage, which Aunt Mary loved so 
well to hear, “do I not know this 
last better than you can tell me? But 
you shall not lure me and coax me 
from what I have resolved upon, — 
and you love me too well not to give 
me counsel, now I ask you for it. I 
do not ask you whether I ought to 
help my dear father and my dear 
mother. For I know I ought to. And 
also, dear little aunt, whatever you 
think, Ikriow I can. WhatI ask 
you, then, is not about either of these 
two things, for you see they are all 
settled. I ask you how I am todo 
it. That is all!” 

“Yes, darling, yes,” said Aunt 
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Mary, almost in a dream,— for in 
truth her own girlhood there in Hins- 
dale was all come back to her as the 
eager child spoke, — “yes, darling, 
yes; and I will come to that presently. 
But, my little love,” — for they were 
still speaking in German, — “have 
you thought of this, — which is what 
most girls forget, — have you thought 
of how much help you are now to 
your father and your mother, and 
Wil, and my dear Fritz, and all? Do 
not forget that it is a great deal for 
your father to be free from every 
bit of responsibility about the ac- 
counts, about his bills and other peo- 
ple’s bills, and a great deal for dear 
Margaret to be free from all thought 
about the children’s bibs and tuckers. 
And what my little Rosebud is ever 
to do without you, I am sure I do not 
know.” 

“Do not break my heart, dear 
auntie ; — all this I have thought of, 
yes, even of Rosebud I have thought, 
and how I should ever live without the 
little darling. But you see itall. I 
am here to-day, and Rosebud lives, 
though I know she is counting the 
days till I return. As for the ac- 
counts, and all that, my dear father 
brags of it and makes much of it. The 
truth is, that it is not much in reality 
any way, and Wil can do it all, as 
well as I; and it would be good for 
him to do it too. For the bibs and 
tuckers, auntie, —— see here.” And 
Bertha really opened her little Ham- 
burg leather memorandum-book as 
they walked, and showed Aunt 
Mary the careful account where she 
had recorded all the family sewing 
which she had done in six months. 
It footed up one hundred and seventy 
hours, all told. “See, dear auntie,’’ 
said the eager girl, who had, as it was 
clear, gone over her whole ground be- 
fore she spoke a word, “only see; 
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here are not twenty days’ work of a 
hired seamstress. My mother could 
hire a girl for fifteen dollars to do all 
the sewing I have done in six months. 
Surely my work might be worth more 
than fifteen dollars.” Clearly enough, 
Bertha had thought the whole matter 
through, andso Aunt Mary plainly saw. 

She did not in the least discourage 
her. She told her she would herself 
write to Bertha’s father and mother, 
by way of giving her countenance to 
the plan. She told her that she must 
accustom herself to the idea of work 
that was hard, — and, worse than that, 
work which was lonely ; but she found 
that Bertha had thought all that 
over; and could tell her, by a spirit 
of prophecy, a good deal which Aunt 
Mary was talking of as only learned 
by experience. Aunt Mary knew a 
great many things which Bertha did 
not know. But Bertha had had one 
experience of which Aunt Mary knew 
nothing. She had changed her coun- 
try. In that experience, even while 
she was a girl, she had gained a curi- 
ous double view of the world. As the 
astronomers would say, she had got a 
second observation, with a consider- 
able parallax. Sothere were many 
things which Aunt Mary had only 
learned as a woman, which were fa- 
miliar to Bertha as a child. 

And so that visit was the end of the 
vacation visits of childhood, — un- 
conscious, and without count of time. 
From this time forward Bertha also 
is a person of plans, of engagements 
even, who counts her days and weeks, 
and must husband time. From this 
moment her Ups and Downs begin. 

She went back to Boston, fortified 
by Aunt Mary’s letter, and saw 
her uncle had written a few lines with 
his views. To tell truth, Uncle Kauf- 
mann, who had long since tried to 


-transfer her wholly to his larger and 
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more prosperous home, and had failed 
in that, saw certain advantages for 
Bertha’s training and for her future 
in the new and wider life which she 
proposed, which he could not expect, 
if she always remained under his 
brother Schwarz’s roof-tree. Schwarz 
was a kind father and an honest man. 
But he was one of the kind, who, at 
Lauenberg or in Boston, would be much 
the same man, — and in a new world 
as in the old, he was wholly satisfied 
with his little house, his little trade, 
his little round of pupils in music, 
and, as Kaufmann would have said, 
his little life. Now Kaufmann knew 
reverently, as has been already 
said, that in Bertha’s life there was 
the divine genius which might be an 
eternal joy to her and all around her, 
or which might be so thwarted, hem- 
med in and pestered, so long as this 
life lasted, that she should grind 
through life in grief and misery. And, 
without looking far into the future, 
Kaufmann Baum believed, that, for 
the scope and power of this divine 
genius, it were better that Bertha 
should not live always in the restric- 
tions of her father’s habits and home. 
So, when he was consulted, he gave 
his cordial assent to the scheme of 
her “ working for her living,” to take 
the phrase which the new-fledged 
“work-woman ” herself employed. 

So it was, that, not very long af- 
ter Bertha’s return, when one day a 
friend of Baum’s came into his count- 
ing-room, and asked him if he could 
recommend to a friend of his at the 
West a good girl who could teach his 
little children the rudiments of mu- 
sic, Bertha’s uncle of course thought 
of her and named her. The fitting 
correspondence passed on both sides. 
The Western “friend” was Mr. Ro- 
senstein. Mr. and Mrs. were to be at 
Saratoga before long, and it was 
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agreed that Bertha should be sent up 
to them to meet them at the United 
States Hotel there. Do not let us do 
Mrs. Baum injustice; let us acknowl- 
edge that in the correspondence she 
saw the vulgar purse-pride which we 
have since learned to designate by the 
word shoddy, —a word, by the way, 
which originally deriotes a very useful 
material, which may be applied in a 
perfectly legitimate way. Mrs. Baum 
probably knew, from the mere choice 
of Mrs. Rosenstein’s note-paper, and 
the method in which she used sealing- 
wax, just what type of person she was, 
as well as she knew it ten years after- 
ward. I have no doubt she told 
Kaufmann. And I have no doubt 
that he said that that was the fortune 
of war, — that if Bertha meant to be 
a teacher she must take her chance, — 
that there were worse things than mere 
vulgarity in the world, — and that, in 
a republic, the children even of vulgar 
people had a right to an education. 
And so it was that poor Bertha made 
her début in the new part of the 
“maid who earns her living,” as she 
was welcomed by the exuberant and 
overacted tenderness of Mrs. Rosen- 
stein in her own “ private parlor” at 
the great United States Hotel. 

The Rosensteins made a long busi- 
ness of their journey West. They 


_ had to make a long stay at Niagara. 


Mr. Rosenstein made rather mysteri- 
ous visits thence into one and another 
region of Upper Canada, as it was 
then called. Let me hope he was not 
making arrangements for smuggling. 
They came to Detroit by steamboat ; 
and Mrs. Rosenstein had a very terri- 
ble time on the lake, and her health 
was such that she had to lie by at 
Detroit at the best hotel for two or 
three days to repair damages. You 
would have said that the shopping 
of Detroit could have had but little 
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attraction for a lady, who, within a 
month, had exhausted the novelties of 
Broadway. But that is because you 
are a reader too gentle to know what 
are the temptations of shopping, as 
shopping, to people who do not know 
what money is for. And, for that 
matter, there were things in those 
days, in which the ladies and gentle- 
men of Detroit showed quite as much 
extravagance as even New York or 
Paris showed. So, in spite of Mrs. 
Rosenstein’s prostration of nerves, 
she had to have a carriage every day, 
and go to Tom’s or Dick’s or Harry’s 
to make good the necessary stores in 
some article of prime utility - before 
they were banished to that “ dreadful 
Milwaukie.” 

So was it, in fact, that they came 
late to the railway station, and had to 
hurry to the train. Then was it that 
Bertha dropped her parasol, and that 
Jasper picked it up and returned it to 
her, as has been already said and sung. 

The chapter cannot end better than 
by an illustration from the ride which 
followed, of what the Rosensteins 
were, and their children, and of 
Bertha’s success in her new réle. 

The very moment after Bertha 
thanked Jasper for the parasol, the 
little train began to move, — how 
unlike the giant serpents, as one is 
tempted to call them, — the long con- 
voys which move out so often now on 
the Michigan Central or the Michi- 
gan Southern. Shrill and loud in the 
first clatter of motion rose the voice 
of Mrs. Rosenstein, not yet seated. 

“T told you we should be late, 
Franz; I knew the driver did not know 
the way. I was sure he should have 
turned down by the distillery.” Then 
without waiting for an answer, “ Set 
down that basket anywhere, Ferdinand, 
and come back to me. No,—not on 
that seat, — put it where we can see it. 
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I cannot sit there, I must have two 
seats together. Perhaps these people 
will move to the other side. Why, is 
this where the sun comes in? I can 
never ride on the sunny side. It isa 
shame the car should be so jammed 
up with people. Go and tell them, 
Franz, that they must put on another 
car!” 

Franz was not a hired servant, 
as the reader may suppose, but the 
husband of Mrs. Rosenstein ; and was 
capable, ip his own way, of displays 
quite equal to hers of his own very 
cheap and worthless personality. 

At last, by infinite negotiations, two 
sets of double seats were secured, one 
on the shady side, one on the sunny 
side. The shady side was occupied 
by Mrs. Rosenstein and her daughter 
Adelaide; a little dog was in front, 
also a tall wicker-basket from which 
a fuchsia-bud appeared, two travelling- 
bags, a large lunch-basket from which 
a black glass bottle-neck protruded, 
a@ camp-stool, two parasols, an um- 
brella, and Franz’s fishing-rods. The 
sunny side was occupied by Bertha 
and her charge, Master Ferdinand 
Rosenstein, Theresa and Charlotte. 
They had under their feet a good 
deal of portable luggage, and each of 
them some piece of the day’s spoils 
in shopping in hand. 

After the train was well in motion, 
so that the excitement of the entrance 
was a little subsided, it appeared on 
an inquiry for papa that he had gone 
forward to smoke. Mrs. Rosenstein 
and Adelaide refreshed themselves, 
with a good deal of parade, from 
some sherry that was in the black 
bottle, and, with a good deal of fuss, 
each ate an orange. This physi- 
cal duty done, Mrs. Rosenstein felt 
that it was time for her to display to 
the travellers — most of whom were 
stock-raisers returning from a great 
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sale of cattle, — the true elegance of 
her breeding and her indifference to 
expense. So she swayed forward to 
the other party, and said, serenely 
this time, “ Where is that little jewelry 
parcel, —whotook that? Is it possi- 
ble that we left it on the counter? 
Oh, no! dear Lotty; not that one, 
those are only some little articles of 
vertu. I mean the jewelry, not from 
Black’s, — he is at New York, — but 
from this man’s. For such a place 
as Detroit, they were astonishingly 
pretty.” 

“Dear mamma, you took them 
yourself; they are in your gray bag.” 

“Did I, my love? Ithink not. I 
could not have taken them, you know.” 

But it proved that she could and 
did. A thorough excavation con- 
ducted in the gray bag, under the 
direction of Bertha and Charlotte, 
exhumed from various parcels of 
ribbons, confectionery, patterns, and 
trash generally, two neat jewellers’ 
boxes, on which Mrs. Rosenstein de- 
scended. Of course she opened the 
wrong one first, that it might 
produce its full effect on the drowsy 
grazier opposite. Of course she 
found it was wrong, and she said, 
“Qh, no! not that of course, — ame- 
thysts are not what we want now, 
of course. That is not what I am 
thinking of, my sweet. Cannot you 
guess what I am thinking of? Such 
an unconscious, simple little toad as 
you are!” 

Bertha was undoubtedly flattered 
that she was called a toad so loudly 
and affectionately. She must have 
felt much more pleased when Mrs. 
Rosenstein, with a jerk, opened the 
other box, and disclosed a pretty 
enough simple bracelet — gold — or 
gilt, as the case may have been. She 
lifted it out with due ejaculations, 
and said, “Iam sure my sweet child 
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knew who it was bought for. Such a 
pretty circle belongs only on a pretty 
arm. Slip up that sleeve, my dear;” 
and so, to poor Bertha’s dismay, not 
to say disgust, the bracelet was clasped 
with an audible snap on her arm. 
“Sweets to the sweet, my child, — 
and prettys to the pretty; that is 
what I say. No! not a word, — 
nothing could be more pretty or be- 
coming. The moment I saw it in the 
case, I said, ‘That bracelet only be- 
longs on our dear Bertha’s arm.’” 

Dear Bertha could not help remem- 
bering that the sweet bracelet had 
been the cause of a most disgraceful 
fight, or haggle, between Mrs. Rosen- 
stein and the jeweller. But this, 
Mrs. Rosenstein herself had fortu- 
nately forgotten. She sailed back to 
her own seat in the pride of a brilliant 
début before the graziers and other 
herdsmen. There was no part in 
which she cast herself so often as that 
of “The Affectionate Patron.” 

The effect of the début was a little 
dashed, however, by her finding that 
Adelaide had taken advantage of her 
temporary absence to arrange the 
shawls for a nap, and had even lost 
herself in sleep already. Mrs. Ro- 
senstein missed the chance of serenely 
commanding that another seat should 
be cleared for her, by saying before 
she knew it :— 

“What! are you asleep again? 
You sleep all the time. If you choose 
to go to sleep, don’t muss up my Can- 
ton crape, — and do have some mercy 
on your own bonnet. A hat that 
cost fifty dollars mashed like that! 
Get up, you lazy girl; get up, and 
sit up if you can; and do give some 
thought sometime to your mother!” 

The high comedy of “The Affec- 
tionate Patron ” was followed, without 
drop-scene, by this little selection from 
the farce of “ Mamma in a Rage.” 
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MORNING AND EVENING SONGS. 


BY H. H. 


fer an unfortunate error of the press, two verses of these Songs were transposed, in our number for 
= r. moony a reader has made the requisite aaa, but we prefer to reproduce the 
the verses in their fit connection.] 


MORNING. 


Lr&E lover, with soft, noiseless feet, 
Speechless and sweet, 

She enters at my chamber-door ; 

I see her, and ask nothing more, 
She is so sweet, so sweet. 


No promise unto me she makes, 
No promise takes : 

But beckons; I rise up in haste; 

My heart leaps panting with foretaste 
Of what it overtakes. 


By sunlight I can see the shine 
Of things divine 
Within her arms; I see her wings; 
I hear how as she soars she sings, 
In words and tones divine. 


Never for me she looketh back: 
If I could lack J 
Courage to follow, while I hear 
Her song, the right to call her dear 
I should forever lack. 


EVENING. 


The blazing chariots of fire 
Roll higher and higher. 

She is translated; she has trod 

No death; she was beloved of God: 
He calls her, lifts her higher. 


Low on the chilly earth I lie, 
And watch the sky; 
* My pillow is my little sheaf; 
I wonder that I feel no grief 
To see the darkened sky. 


It must be in some holy place 
I, face to face, 
Shall meet her, when from some long sleep 
I wake. God grant that she may keep 
For me a smiling face ! 





Che Examiner. 


—¢—— 


Tue system of evening lectures before general audiences extends 
itself every year in larger proportions, is said to be on the decline 
every year, and yet develops with every year some new details, in its 
arrangements and in its results. It becomes a method of publication 
so extensive, that we ought to make some allusion to it here, though, 
from the nature of the case, even from the expressed wish of most 
lecturers, the truths or the fancies proclaimed are not, in many in- 
stances, reproduced by the press in the lecturer’s language, and are not 
at once the subjects of literary criticism. 

The annual statement that the lyceum system is dying out may be 
set down with the statement of a cloyed novel-reader, that there are 
no more good novels, or with that of a statesman laid upon the shelf, 
that there is no longer any interest in politics. It is not strange if 
the same persons do not in many instances for a succession of years 
attend the evening lecture. The young man who found it pleasant 
to go with Amanda may, not unnaturally, find it more pleasant to 
stay at home with, Amanda, when she has given him the right to take 
her toahome. He will, very likely, say to her, as they sit before a 
crackling fire, that the old interest in Lyceums is over. And she will 
very likely believe it. Yet for all that, the sale of tickets that year 
shall be larger in their village than ever. ‘ 

We are told every now and then that the “ Lyceum System” was 
invented or introduced by this or that man, whose friends are trying 
to make for him a reputation. We could name without difficulty at 
least four persons, each of them as great a charlatan as the other, re- 
garding whom this is said from time to time, without its being true 
about any of them. It is idle to say that instruction by the living 
voice, or entertainment by the living voict, as contrasted with 
instruction or entertainment by books, is in any sense an invention 
of this or the last generation. Abelard was a lecturer who drew 
audiences as large as Mr. Gough; and long before Abelard’s day 
the “system of lectures” was in full sway. The only peculiarity 
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about the system in our time is, that the ease of travelling enables 
one lecturer to go about and meet a larger number of audiences 
than was possible in the days of horseback travel. Every other 
arrangement for intellectual education is enlarged under the same in- 
fluences; and, by the inevitable mutual re-action of all methods of 
popular education, audiences grow larger and larger. Prof. Ward, 
of Rochester, has set on foot an ingenious arrangement, by which he 
provides different museums of natural history with cabinets of speci- 
mens ranging from the largest mastodon down to the smallest trilo- * 
bite, by taking casts of the renowned fossils of the world, which 
can be repeated indefinitely. And, as you have almost a right to ex- 
pect in every gallery of Fine Art to see the Laocodn and the Apollo, 
you may now expect to see your old friends the Megatherium and the 
Iguanodon. It is under the same general system of modern life, that 
you may expect, wherever you live, to have a chance in the course of 
the winter to hear Mr. Emerson speak, or Mr. Gough, or Mr. Curtis. 
No particular trumpet-blower had it in his power to create a system 
which shows itself in arrangements so various. 

If one estimates the number of persons addressed, it is safe to say 
that the Lyceum system gives the power to a successful lecturer to act 
upon more people directly, such as they are, than any other system of 
publication offers in the same time. Mr. Gough has spoken three 
hundred and eighty-three times in a year. It is fair to say that in 
such addresses he must have spoken to three hundred thousand differ- 
ent people. Now, even a number of “The New-York Ledger,” of 
which three hundred and twenty thousand copies are printed, cannot 
claim that it is all read by so many persons. Nor gan any reading of 
any appeal or argument be compared for power of conviction with 
the living voice, —when a real orator addresses men and women. 

But, even in such exceptional instances, it is to be remembered, on 
the other hand, that while every Lyceum audience assembles many 
persons of intelligence, yet by that magnetism which brings together 
large numbers of people when the sustaining battery is well worked, 
it also assembles all sorts of other people, including, very likely, per- 
sons so ignorant that they do not even buy or read a daily paper. 
Whatever effect may be produced upon such hearers does not go 
far beyond themselves. And this evident observation is the end 
of the boast, which, starting from the mére numbers of persons ad- 
dressed, supposes that the Lyceum isa very efficient instrument for the 
change or the cultivation of public opinion. 

If, indeed, the Lyceum ever had much power for instruction, the 
day has come in America, when it is rather a method of public en- 
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tertainment than one of instruction. We take much satisfaction in 
observing that this truth is now generally recognized, and that 
people do not struggle against it longer. We believe the American 
people are much better entertained than they were twenty years ago ; 
we hope that twenty years more may show a greater improvement, 
and we look to the machinery of the Lyceum with more confidence 
then to any other machinery now existing for bringing it about. With 
the gradual decay of the puritanical misconceptions of ecclesiastical 
bodies, the drama is less distrusted. We shall hope to see dramatic 
representations, which, if they are as simple in machinery as those of 
Thespis were, may yet have no less power, working steadily into favor 
under the patronage and with the influence of the Lyceums. 

From the different Lyceum Bureaus of the country, we receive 
every month their programmes issued to advise lecture committees of 
the methods best fitted for success, and of the speakers, singers, and 
musicians who can be enlisted for the annual courses. These several 
programmes present the names of at least a thousand persons, who look 
to the “ platform,” as it is called, for a considerable part of their win- 
ter’s occupation, and an equal part of their year’s income. These lists 
name only a small part of the lecturers. Fully five thousand public 
speakers, men and women, will, without doubt, address audiences as 


the winter goes by. 


LIFE OF BISHOP BERKELEY.' 


WE give below the title of the last 
of a series of four substantial volumes 
devoted to the Life and Works of that 
once famous and beloved man, who 
has the repute of the most ideal and 
the most amiable of all the philos- 
ophers. His name always suggests 
the lofty encomium in the well-known 
lines of Pope : — 

“Even in a bishop I can spy desert : 
Secker is decent, Rundle has a heart ; 
Manners with candor are to Benson given, 
To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 
Nearly sixscore years have passed 


1 Life and Letters of George Berkeley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Cloyne; and An Account of his 
Philosophy. With many Writings of Bishop Berke- 
ley hitherto unpunlished, Metaphysical, Descrip- 
tive, Theological. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
M“A., Professur in the University of Edinburgh. 
Oxford : 1871, 


since the death of this gentle-spirited 
philosopher, while he has been wait- 
ing for the tribute of an enthusiastic, 
appreciative, and competent editor of 
his works and biographer of his life. 
Such he has now found in Prof. Fra- 
ser. The lapse of time has made 
very difficult this task of biographer 
and editor, if it was to be accom- 
plished so as to meet the exacting 
standard of the modern taste and re- 
quisition for such an undertaking. 
The professor has been most  intelli- 
gent and painstaking in his re- 
searches and inquiries; and though 
he has been compelled to leave many 
unfilled gaps in the line of his narra- 
tive, and several intervals of time of 
which he can give no record from the 
pen of his subject, he has produced a 
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charming portraiture, and drawn the 
story of a well-spent, consecrated life. 
_ There is an uncertainty about the 
pedigree of Berkeley, and as to the 
legitimacy of his birth, which his 
biographer has not been able to clear 
up. No care seems to have been 
taken at the right time, by those who 
had the means and the opportunity 
to gather up and preserve such mate- 
rials, for a full presentment of the 
personality of this subject in its most 
engaging aspect. Berkeley appears 
most favorably and winningly to us 
in such of his letters as have come 
down to us. He must have written 
a large number, and to a very large 
circle of correspondents. His family 


found its last male representative in 
a grandson, George Monck Berkeley, 
some poems and other papers by 
whom, edited by his mother, Mrs. 
Eliza Berkeley, were published in 
London in 1797. This lady, the 
widow of Dr. George Berkeley, Pre- 


bendary of Canterbury, the bishop’s 
last surviving son, though very ac- 
complished, and distinguished alike 
for wit and piety, was eccentric even 
to the verge of insanity. Her edito- 
rial service for her deceased son was 
of the most extraordinary character, 
constituting one of the curiosities of 
literature. While his own poems fill 
a hundred and seventy pages of a 
handsome quarto, her preface occu- 
pies six hundred and thirty pages, 
and she appears again in several 
pages of postscript. The book, how- 
ever, is very rare, as it was soon 
suppressed, and most of the copies 
were afterwards destroyed in the 
publisher’s warehouse by fire. One 
of the best sketches of Berkeley, as 
the philosopher, is that given three 
years ago by Mrs. Oliphant in her 
“ Historical Sketches of the Reign of 
George II.” But the philosopher 
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himself liad come to appear in much 
the same ideal character as that 
which attaches to his philosophy as 
an advanced Platonism. 

Berkeley appears to have been the 
grandson of an English royalist of 
the time of Charles I., connected in 
some way with the noble family of 
Berkeley, rewarded by Charles IT. 
by a collectorship in Belfast, Ireland. 
The philosopher was born, probably, 
on March 12, 1685, at Dysert Castle, 
or Tower, near Kilkenny. The fam- 
ily was one of a group of English 
colonists or adventurers, who had set- 
tled in Ireland a quarter of a century 
before he came into the world. His 
mother appears to have been an aunt 
of the father of the Quebec hero, 
Gen. Wolfe. A record of his own 
informs us that he regarded himself 
as a nascent philosopher when eight 
years old, at a Kilkenny school. 
Here he had as a mate his life-long 
friend, Thomas Pryor, or Prior, his 
letters to whom, fortunately pre- 
served in good number, retain the 
charm of youthful spirit and confi- 
dence. Young Berkeley was matric- 
ulated in Trinity College, in March, 
1700, which had been saved ten years 
before in the crisis of its fate by the 
Battle of Boyne. This college re- 
mained his head-quarters during the 
thirteen following years. At the be- 
ginning of this period, Swift was set- 
tled at Laracor, about twenty miles 
from Dublin, and at the close of it he 
became Dean of St. Patrick’s in the 
city. Berkeley and Swift were inti- 
mate, though they can hardly be 
called congenial friends, both in Ire- 
land and in London. The former 
was indebted to the latter for social 
advantages, and for his first ecclesi- 
astical patronage. A very curious 
passage in their joint history connects 
them together in a way which might 
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have sundered all friendly relations, 
if Swift, who was the sufferer, had 
grudged Berkeley the reversion of a 
favor. 

After having been made a fellow 
of his college, and exhibited his 
mental tendencies, in. spite of his 
early repute of being a dunce; and 
having published his first “Essay to- 
wards a New Theory of Vision,” and 
his “Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge,” Berkeley found his way to 
London, and was introduced in 1713 
to the court of Queen Anne, in the 
company of Swift. The “Journal to 
Stella” records the incident, with 
other references to Berkeley. Swift 
took the young divine to dine at Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh’s house, little foreseeing 
what was to come from this incident. 
The lady, the widow of a Dutch 
merchant, was the mother of Esther, 
the famous “ Vanessa,” whose pecu- 
liar relation to Swift is one of the 
Berke- 


mysteries of his strange life. 
ley never saw her but on the single 
occasion of this dinner at her moth- 


er’s. After Vanessa had lost her 
mother she moved with a sister from 
London to Ireland, and took up her 
residence, in 1717, within ten miles 
of Dublin, in order to enjoy the soci- 
ety of Swift, for whom she felt a fas- 
cinating passion. He, on his part, 
whatever he had been to her in Lon- 
don, tried to repel her by indifference, 
and drove her to a jealous despera- 
tion. The death of her sister con- 
centrated her passion on the dean. 
It seems that she had in her will be- 
queathed a large sum to him. When 
she learned that the dean had been 
privately married to Stella, in 1716, 
she wrote to her to ascertain the 
truth. Stella sent the letter to the 
dean, and, in reply, informed Vanessa 
of her marriage. The dean rushed 


to Miss Vanhomrigh’s residence and 
38 
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flung the letter on the table, evident- 
ly himself under excitement and suf- 
fering, which induced him to leave 
Dublin for some months. Vanessa 
was crushed by the blow. At her 
death, in 1723, it was found that 
she had substituted in her will the 
name of Berkeley for that of Swift, 
leaving him about four thousand 
pounds, which was the half of her for- 
tune. The funds thus obtained were 
through his life the principal resource 
of the unworldly divine for gratifying 
his ardent and comprehensive benev- 
olence. During his first visit to 
London, he seems to have been at 
once received into congenial society ; 
his fine gifts of genius were appreci- 
ated, and his attractive virtues won 
for him the admiration of those who 
themselves most lacked such quali- 
ties. It was at a time when, under 
one of its many phases, the contro- 
versy with the Free Thinkers, under 
the leadership of Anthony Collins, 
was engaging many pens, alike of the 
learned and the serious, as well as of 
the superficial and trivial writers 
about the court. Berkeley was on 
intimate terms with the wits of the 
period,— Swift, Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Bolingbroke, Atterbury, Gay, Parnell, 
and others. He was doubtless glad 
to add to his slender finances by fur- 
nishing papers for “ The Guardian,” at 
a guinea an essay. He made his con- 
tribution to the current controversy, 
in his curious “ Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous,” in which he 
applied his Platonic metaphysics to 
the conception and meaning of the 
material world. 

Through Swift’s patronage, the 
Earl of Peterborough, during his 
brief mission as ambassador to Sici- 
ly, was induced to take Berkeley 
with him as chaplain and secretary ; 
but, the earl being soon recalled, the 
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parties returned again to London. 
But Berkeley, obtaining a renewed 
leave of absence from his Irish fel- 
lowship, was enabled to gratify his 
intense passion for foreign travel by 
soon going on to the Continent again 
as tutor and companion to a son of 
Bishop Ashe. He spent five years in 
Italy and France, diligently engaging 
all his wonderful acuteness of obser- 
vation and inquiry upon matters and 
in directions not apt to fix the inter- 
est of ordinary travellers. He sent 
home for publication his observations 
of an eruption of Vesuvius. 

His return to England was at the 
time when the famous South-Sea 


scheme, which surpassed in idealism 
any dream of his own philosophy, was 
stirring the realm with an excitement 
never since equalled by any financial 
fraud or folly. Being now at the age 
of thirty-seven, having been absent 
from his place in Ireland more than 


eight years, he returned there in 1721 
to engage in a Hebrew lectureship in 
Dublin. In 1724 he was appointed 
Dean of Derry, with an income of 
eleven hundred pounds, which prefer- 
ment he held for ten years, and un- 
til he was made Bishop of Cloyne, 
though he would seem never to have 
resided at the former preferment, but 
vo have discharged its duties by sub- 
stitute. He, however, was no selfish 
incumbent of ecclesiastical sinecures. 
His money followed his kind words, 
and went free as the air into his be- 
nevolent schemes. 

And now this great “idealist,” 
alike in schemes of the most practical, 
as well as in projects of the most sub- 
limated, character, devised and threw 
the whole enthusiasm of his soul into 
a project which failed in its realization, 
in part because it was so visionary in 
its aim, but in the main because 
its originator, while he was able to 
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engage for it the admiration of selfish 
worldlings and the promises of mon- 
archs and courtiers, found their pecu- 
niary pledges discredited. 

Berkeley went to London again in 
1724, under the prompting of the 
purest Christian chivalry, with a 
scheme for establishing a great uni- 
versity at the Somers Islands or the 
Bermudas. He selected this as the 
fairest region in that new Continent, 
where, as “time’s noblest offspring,” 
the fifth great act in the drama of 
humanity was to close the day of 
time. Through such a university he 
would plant the gospel, and enlist all 
the refinements of learning and cul- 
ture in behalf of the resident English 
colonists and the native savages. He 
covenanted for himself, as its head, 
the exorbitant stipend of one hundred 
pounds, and for forty pounds for each 
of its fellows, his co-workers. Strange 
to say, he found such co-workers, fit- 
ting and earnest, ready to engage 
their aid. He inspired some of the 
most cold and selfish worldlings with 
his own enthusiasm, and published a 
tract upon his scheme in which it 
lived and glowed in all the bewitching 
beauty of his own fond and confiding 
assurance. He procured a cash sub- 
scription of five thousand pounds, and 
a charter from George L., confirmed 
by George II., with a pledge of a gov- 
ernment grant, carried in the House 
of Commons, of twenty thousand 
pounds. He pursued, through a tedious 
correspondence with his friend Prior, 
a troubling business perplexity about 
his legacy from Miss Vanhomrigh, 
with a view to use the money, as he 
used all sums that came to his hands, 
for the indulgence of his benevolence. 
Having made his personal prepara- 
tions, and relying upon the promised 
public grant, he selected Newport, 
R.L, as the temporary basis of his 
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supplies and activity; and, having 
been married on the eve of his de- 
parture, he arrived there on Jan. 23, 
1729. 

Among the memories of its old 
grandeur, its provincial prosperity, 
and its social pride, Newport fondly 
cherishes the associations and tradi- 
tions connected with it, as having in 
its neighborhood furnished a home for 
Berkeley for nearly three years. Here 
he led a happy and useful life, hav- 
ing purchased a farm of ninety-six 
acres, and erected a simple but com- 
fortable dwelling, which he called 
Whitehall. This dwelling, still stand- 
ing, is visited with interest, as is also 
an overshadowed rocky retreat near 
the sea, where the philosopher mused 
and studied, and where he composed 
his “ Minute Philosopher,” the best 
fruit of his seclusion from the busy 
world. He had this ready for publi- 
cation two months after his return to 
England, and a second edition of it 
appeared in the same year. But he 
waited in vain for the promised gov- 
ernment grant for his university ; and 
notwithstanding the cajoling words 
of the minister, Walpole, and the al- 
ternate excitement and depression 
following his correspondence with 
England, his final disappointment did 


not mar the sweet placidity of his | 


disposition. He gave a signal evi- 
dence of the catholicity of his temper 
by his hearty interest in the prosperi- 
ty of Yale College, in spite of its rigid 
Puritanism ; and this, too, at a time 
when the falling away of its rector 
and some of its officers to episcopacy, 
and the intensely exciting controversy 
about the proposed introduction of 
Anglican bishops into these colonies, 
might well have discharged a church- 
man from any marked liberality in 
that direction. And when, yielding 
to the disappointment of his fond but 
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impracticable scheme, Dean Berkeley, 
in 1731, embarked for England, — 
leaving at Newport the grave of an 
infant daughter — he, by deed of gift 
executed in 1733, bestowed his landed 
estate here upon Yale College for the 
promotion of Greek and Latin scholar- 
ships. 

An interesting incident connected 
with our local history, in Berkeley’s 
visit to America, is, that among the 
friends whom he brought with him 
was the artist Smibert, whom he had 
first met in Italy. Smibert soon left 
the dean, and went to Boston. He 
concluded to establish himself in 
America. There is a letter of the 
dean’s to him, written in Ireland years 
afterwards, trying to induce Smibert 
to return and reside there. When 
the dean went to Boston to sail for 
England, Smibert, who had the more 
famous Copley for a pupil, covered 
a large canvas with a painting of 
Berkeley in a group of eight persons, 
including the artist, and the dean’s 
wife and young son. This picture, 
which was given to Yale College in 
1808, to be numbered among its artis- 
tic treasures, had till then been in the 
Smibert studio in Boston. 

On his return to England, Berkeley 
held the rich Deanery of Down, in 
Ireland, till 1734, without residence, 
when he was made Bishop of Cloyne; 
and from that time till very near the 
close of his life his home was in his 
native country. Though suffering 
much from bodily weakness and ail- 
ments, he was zealous, untiring, and 
inventive in efforts of practical benevo- 
lence. No representative of the Eng- 
lish Church in Ireland ever secured 
from the priests and disciples of the 
Roman fold such personal love, and 
such respectful regard and deference, 
as did this good bishop. He was mis- 
taken in thinking, thatif “ ouradmira- 
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ble liturgy” were translated, “and 
read to the Irish in their own tongue,” 
it would be more easy to win them to 
Protestantism. But he was the first 
English prelate of whom we read in 
the Green Isle, who boldly, yet so 
kindly as not to give offence to those 
whom he would relieve, addressed the 
lower classes of the Irish, — and, as for 
that, his frank utterances applied 
equally to the upper classes — as bring- 
ing very much of their miseries upon 
themselves, by a sluggish indolence, 
a preference of thriftlessness, and an 
enjoyment of bodily and domestic 
filth. Soap, water, and cheerful in- 
‘ dustry, the bishop frankly told them, 
would remove more than half of their 
grievous ills. In the pestilences and 


local famines which scourged the land, 
he was ever ready to sympathize, ad- 
vise, and minister with his own hands. 

As if to invest even the most prac- 
tical undertakings of Berkeley with 


the same ideality which characterized 
his philosophy, his name and fame 
are associated with a panacea which 
he would apply to most bodily ail- 
ments, and in the advocacy of which 
his own enthusiasm again drew to 
him a mighty discipleship. When in 
America, he had observed that the 
native Indians made much use of tar 
in their not always simple medical 
practice. He conceived for himself 
the very highest estimate of the value 
and efficacy of that product in the 
treatment of disease. The prevalence 
of the bloody-flux, or dysentery, in his 
neighborhood in 1739, while it en- 
gaged him in all humane labors for 
its poor victims, moved him to draw 
with an heroic confidence on the 
pharmacy of his former neighbors, 
-the Narragansett Indians. “The 
virtues of tar-water” might represent 
the epitaph of Bishop Berkeley. His 
recipe for the sovereign cure of dys- 
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entery was a heaped spoonful of 
powdered rosin, mixed in a little thin 
broth, for which he afterwards substi- 
tuted oil. He advised also that a 
bunch of tow, soaked in brandy, be in- 
troduced into the sphincter. His chil- 
dren compulsorily, and his friends ad- 
visedly, were put under this treatment. 
Testimonials, certificates, and earnest 
and grateful witnesses to the ease and 
efficacy of the treatment, overwhelmed 
the public attention. A credit was 
secured for the nostrum unsurpassed 
by any other panacea or empiric 
method of which we read in the past. 
The introduction of inoculation, the 
discovery and use of anesthetics, did 
not raise an equal excitement. Berke- 
ley published in 1744 his most curious 
work, indeed a wonderful miscellany, 
which appeared in a second edition in 
a few weeks, under the title of “Siris 
(from. the Greek oegig a little chain) ; 
a Chain of Philosophical Reflections 
and Enquiries concerning the Virtues 
of Tar Water, and divers other sub- 
jects connected together, and arising 
from one another.” These other sub: 
jects, and the method of their connec- 
tion with each other and with tar, 
were, for the most part, pure fancies or 
crotchets of the author himself. He 
had convinced himself, and he sought 
to extend and impress the conviction 
on the world, that tar contains a large 
proportion of the vital element of the 
universe. His friend Prior, under 
his prompting, published in 1746 his 
“Authentic Narrative of the Success 
of Tar Water.” An intensely pas- 
sionate controversy was waged upon 
the subject. The usual pamphlet 
warfare followed, with contributions 
to the ephemeral literature of the 
time in prose and verse, squibs, dog- 
gerel, and caricature. The outraged 
members of the medical profession, 
whose special ire is engaged — not 
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always without reason — against the 
nostrums upheld by individuals of the 
clerical brotherhood, were almost wild 
in the utterance of their protest and 
their scorching invective and wither- 
ingridicule. Nevertheless, the nostrum 
had its day — and all but triumphant 
day it was. Berkeley’s treatise was 
translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Portuguese. Establish- 
ments rose all over Europe and in 
America for the treatment of all hu- 
man ailments by the wonderful spe- 
cific. 

It would seem that the primacy of 
Ireland was within the easy reach of 
the beloved bishop, and that only his 
own expressed wish or consent was 
needed to secure it. But he had 
another condition in view as the 
object of his desire, in the enjoyment 
of which he might end his days. His 
wish was to enter his son at Oxford, 


and to close his own life in a quiet 
residence there, free from all official 
labors. He sought to resign his bish- 


opric. This could not be; but he easi- 
ly obtained royal permission for non- 
‘residence. In the autumn of 1752, he 
accordingly found a modest home at 
Oxford. Here, on the eve of Sunday, 
Jan. 14, 1753, while his little family 
were around him engaged in listening 
to the reading of a sermon, and as his 
daughter was serving him with a cup 
of tea, his pure spirit was sudden- 
ly and painlessly released. He had 
nothing but love and reverence, with- 
out worldly wealth, to leave to wife 
_ and children. 

In the last will of Berkeley, he 
had written the following injunction : 
“That my body, before it is buried, 
be kept five days above ground, or 
longer, even until it grow offensive by 
the cadaverous smell, and that during 
the said time it be unwashed, undis- 
turbed, and covered by the same bed- 
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clothes in the same bed, the head 
being raised upon pillows.” He en- 
joined that only twenty pounds be 
spent upon his burial, and that the 
same sum be given to the poorof the 
place in which he might die. 

Of what is called “the philosophy 
of Berkeley,” it is enough to say here, 
that, in a phase and a mode of state- 
ment suited to his own time and to 
the shape in which materialism found 
acceptance, it was an adequate antag- 
onistic presentment of the claims of 
a high and pure spiritualism. The 
absurd popular apprehension of his 
philosophy found expression in the. 
facile assertion that Berkeley denied 
the existence of the material world, 
and referred our idea of it to a simple 
illusion of the senses. So far was he 
from such an absurdity as this, that 
he maintained that he was proving 
the actual existence of the material 
world by a new and positive method, 
when he affirmed that we must pri- 
marily and equally allow for the 
fidelity and reality of those intellect- 
ual and spiritual faculties of our own, 
by which we take cognizance of it 


and apprehend it. 
’.GrorceE E. Ettis. 


THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


ASTRONOMICAL science is in this 
book quite successfully popularized. 
The undertaking, to the appreciative 
mind and the student of nature in 
her wonderful and broader aspects, is 
very satisfactorily worked out. There 
is necessarily more or less of specula- 
tion mingled with well-ascertained 
facts. But some parts of the work 

1Other Worlds than Ours. The Plurality of 
Worlds studied under the Light of Recent Scien- 
tific Researches. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.A.8. Author of Saturn and ite System, Sun- 


Views of the Earth, Half-hours with the Tele- 
scope, &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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are too diffuse to make the perusal 
pleasant or easy. 

As a treatise upon one branch of 
physics, it is an excellent alterative 
and antidote where too much novel has 
been taken into the stomach, or where 
that is the tendency. The remarkable 
phenomena of the solar spectrum, 
showing that the elements of the sun, in 
an incandescent state, are identical 
with elements that enter into the com- 
position of the earth, is a beautiful ex- 
emplification of the law of unity, and 
is symbolical of the truth that the loves 
in heaven and the best loves on earth 
are the same. A very readable page 
is made of this solar and terrestrial 
demonstration ; and the proof is clear 
that such interesting heavenly bodies 
should not be shut out of well-regu- 
lated families. Hence this author 
does a service, especially to young 
readers and those untaught in the 
azure spaces and the worlds that peo- 


ple them, in opening so pleasant and 
passable a road through the skies. 

A period of ten and one-half years 
elapses from the time there are the 
most spots on the sun to the time of 


the same occurrence again. Then 
there is the same space of ten and one- 
half years during which the magnetic 
needle passes from its greatest diur- 
nal vibration through smaller changes 
to its greatest diurnal vibration again. 
And these two periods just cover each 
other. Now, this wonderful fact, with 
such wide and mysterious connections, 
is, to the healthy intellect and one 
well balanced in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, as taking as the variations, in 
the last product of fiction, of Harry 
Somerville’s affection, and his oscilla- 
tion to Australia and back to the 
attracting centre in three years six 
months and twenty days. The “black 
sky,” found by the telescope piercing 
the blue, and reaching on and on 
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along the interminable line of immen- 
sity, is not altogether black and 
blank of interest to the thoughts that 
outrun the most powerful instrument, 
and from an infinite Creator contem- 
plate an unlimited creation of lite 


and of worlds. W. M. B. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

THERE is a striking fact with re- 
gard to the men of science of the 
present generation, that they are 
not blind to the poetry that is min- 
gled in their severest studies. In 
making a battle with superstition 
they do not think it necessary to for- 
get the province of the imagination. 
This is forcibly displayed by the three 
books by Prof. Tyndall, published 
within the last year in America. 
Their titles have been recorded by 
us as they made their appearance.’ 

These volumes supplement each 
other. One, “ Light and Electricity,” 
consists of the notes of a course of 
nine lectures on light, delivered be- 
fore the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in two successive courses. 
Being merely “notes,” they are the 
concentrated essence of the study 
Prof. Tyndall wished to convey. In 
the words of the preface, they “ sharp- 
ly state the fundamental principles 
of electrical and optical science.” 
The student and teacher therefore seize 
upon them for their compact form, and 
the value of their clear statement of 
facts, made the more interesting from 
the simplicity of language in which 
they are presented._ 


1 Light and Dlectricity: Notes of Two Courses 
of Lectures before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. 
A Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Re- 
views. By John Tyndall. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1871. : 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. By John Tyn- 
dall. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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The unscientific reader will be at- 
tracted first by the other volumes, 
which may in the end lead him to 
the closer study. There are many 
men of science who object on prin- 
ciple to make any effort to render 
their studies “popular,” and sneer 
at the idea of bringing into the reach 
of the superficial reader the higher 
truths they have themselves with 
difficulty reached in a life’s labor. 
And, apart from the sneer, they are 
no doubt much to be praised for a 
conscientious protest against the su- 
perficial mode of study of the pres- 
ent day, and the assumption with 
which young acolytes display their 
little smattering of knowledge. 

But even the smatterers are long- 
ing for knowledge, and the “ profane 
crowd” must be fed in some way. It 
is well if they will read something 
besides sensation novels. And such 
a writer as Prof. Tyndall does an 
immense service. He writes a book 
that will be read by such, and shows 
the living interest in what of old has 
appeared a dry study, where, like 
a true prophet himself, he strikes the 
rock to bring out the pure spring of 
poetry. Asa motto to the “ Frag- 
ments of Science,” he quotes from 
Emerson : — , 

“The gentle mother of all 

Showed me the lore of colors and of sounds ; 
The innumerable tenements of beauty 

The miracle of generative force; ” &c. 

And among the essays of this vol- 
ume we find papers upon Radiation, 
_ Radiant Heat, on Chemical Rays and 
similar subjects, side by side with 
those upon Prayer, and the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination. 

The volume of “ Hours of Exercise 
in the Alps ” contains also some other 
interesting papers, among them “The 
Voyage to Algeria to observe the 
Eclipse.” In this Prof. Tyndall 
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brings in the result of some observa- 
tions made upon this voyage, and in 
the laboratory, with regard to the 
color of the sea. 

Prof. Tyndall, in his own preface 
to this volume, closes with the 
words, — 

“From America the impulse came 
which induced me to gather these ‘ Frag- 
ments’ together, and to my friends in the 
United States I dedicate them.” 

There could scarcely be a better 
precursor to his visit in America than 
these volumes, which (if there are any 
such) will teach those who did not 
know before whom it is that the 
scientific men of the country are de- 
lighting to honor. 





THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIA, AND 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE 
MUSEUM. 

In the curious ethnological article 
on Prussia, which, in the midst of the 
siege of Paris, M. Quatrefages con- 
tributes to his series on “ The Natural 
History of Man,” he gives some valu- 
able sketches of the origin of the peo- 
ple who inhabit the “ Prussias.” This 
method of ridiculing an enemy, by 
tracing it to an ignominious ancestry, 
is not new. The Austrian savans 
proved to their satisfaction that the 
Magyars of Hungary were the de- 
scendants of Lapps; for all which 
the Magyars have proved tall enough 
to do much as they choose with Aus- 
tria. 

“The Finn of the Baltic, such as his- 
tory paints him, and as he displays him- 
self in our days in the spot where he ap- 
pears best, is tolerably industrious, patient, 
even obstinate; hospitable, though not 
easily accessible to foreigners. Endowed 
with poetical instincts, especially musical 
ones, he was, and is yet, strongly attached 
to his religious or superstitious beliefs. 
Loving independence, he courageously re- 
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sisted conquest, has often revolted, and, 
although reduced to the lowest slavery, 
has preserved a certain fund of personal 
pride. Unhappily, what there is good in 
this picture is spoiled by a trait which 
seems truly national. The Finn never 
pardons an offence, true or supposed. He 
avenges himself on the first occasion, and 
is not difficult in his choice of means. 
Thus is explained the frequency of assas- 
sinations in Finland among the peasants 
of that race. 

“ Nothing indicates that the spirit of 
conquest has ever animated the Finn 
population of which we speak. This 
spirit shows itself, on the contrary, in the 
Sclave, as with all the Aryans who have 
overflowed Europe. As with them, -this 
spirit culminates in barbarism; yet they 
were distinguished from brother races by 
their manner of fighting. Their wars 
were a series of ambuscades. They ex- 
celled in crouching behind stones, crawl- 
ing in the grass, hiding for whole days 
awaiting the enemy, in order to strike him 
on a sudden with some long poisoned jav- 
elin.’ 


In this manner, the writer explains 
the barbarous methods he recognizes 
in the Prussian invasion, passing on 
to speak of what he has seen himself 
in the siege of Paris. 

“Thus was born and constituted the 
Prussian race, perfectly distinct from the 
Germanic races in its ethnical origin as 
well as its acquired habits. The elements 
which compose it are besides not ent.rely 
fused. Spite of a varnish of civilization, 
borrowed especially from France, the race 
is still in its middle age. This explains 
some of its hatreds and its violence. In 
expressing myself thus, I do not intend to 
misunderstand or deny any of its strong 
and serious qualities. Nothing is gained 
by unjust depreciation of an enemy; but 
it is permissible fora Frenchman to be 
only just towards a race which disguises 
its sentiments so little. 

“ The history of the siege of Paris suf- 
fices to proye this. As professor at the 
Museum, I limit myself to describing as an 
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episode what has taken place in this es- 
tablishment during the bombardment. 

“The Museum of Paris, with the gar- 
dens and buildings dependent upon it, 
forms an irregular quadrilateral, entirely 
isolated between a quay and three streets, 
of an area of 225,430 square metres. 

“The details of its position were cer- 
tainly well known to the enemy, as well 
as the fact, that our great scientific estab- 
lishment had become a branch establish- 
ment to the Hospital de la Pitié. At the 
beginning of the siege, in the fear, too well 
founded, of bombardment, the necessary 
precautions had been taken to save the 
treasures of science. Professors and stu- 
dents occupied themselves alike in this 
duty. The most precious objects, unique 
specimens, whole collections, whose value 
results from their completeness, were 
transported to the cellars. For three 
months, this was believed to be a useless 
labor. But Jan. 8, between ten and eleven 
at night, the unprecedented bombardment 
broke out suddenly, which called for a 
solemn protest on the part of the neutral 
powers. Cannot we recognize in this 
trait the Finn, such as he is painted by 
M. A. Thierry? There is only the differ- 
ence of time and science. Instead of the 
javelin of his ancestors, the Prussian sent 
us his long-reaching bombs.” 


We pass over the list of the losses 
of the museum. 


- Eighty-five bombs had fallen upon the 
museum in seventeen days, and forty-seven 
fell upon the hospital.” 


It is evident that these bombs must 
have been aimed at this one spot. 


“ Projectiles directed by their artillery, 
whose redoubtable address we have so 
many times experienced, could not have 
gone astray in so great a number, and in 
so constant a manner. 

“The Museum has been bombarded. 
The Prussians have intentionally scattered 
their bombs, armed with incendiary tubes, 
all around the labyrinth. In acting thus, 
they had the absolute certainty of reach- 
ing only modest edifices, consecrated to 
humanity or science, and of striking only 
the sick and wounded doctors and savans. 
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At the same time, they took the chance 
of annihilating collections that in their 
completeness are unrivalled. Nowhere 
does the sombre rancor of the Finn, the 
jealous hatred of the semi-barbarian tor a 
superior civilization, define itself more 
clearly. War, such as Prussia and her in- 
terpreters understand it, presents every- 
where the same characters. Under the 
motives which they give to it, it becomes a 
crusade ; and they preach it in a language 
where at every word is betrayed the mix- 
ture of pitiless mysticism and unbridled 
ambition which animated the knights who 
were armed against the Saracens or the 
Praczi. By the method of its work, we 
are carried far back in history. 

“In all respects, Prussia is ethnologi- 
cally distinct from the nations it rules 
under a pretended community of race; its 
instincts are not theirs. Some day, the 
true Germany will understand the position, 
and will feel that in my words there is 
something besides the resentment of one 
who is conquered; but it will be too late. 
Germany will then cruelly expiate the 
fault she has committed in resting her fu- 
ture on an anthropological error.” 


NEW DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM. 

M. CLErMontT GavREAU, Drago- 
man of the French Legation in the 
Holy City, whose work in recovering 
and deciphering the Moabite Stone 
we have already chronicled, announces 
in “The London Atheneum ” of July 
8th, another important relic which 
the excavations have brought to 
light, —one of the slabs which are 
mentioned by Josephus, in his ac- 
count of the Temple in the fifth book 
of his History of the Jewish War, 
Chap. V. Josephus says that the 
two pillars were placed in the bal- 
ustrade of the Hieron or Holy Place 
to warn strangers not to enter. His 
words are, “Sut tovrov mpoibvtav ini 
76 devtepor iegdv Sovpaxtos megisepiyto 
LiPwog tpeinnyvs pev Vpos navy b2 yao 
errmg Suipyacusvos iv avr 8 ivorxe- 
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oav 2& cov Siacipatos otylou tov tis 
ayveiag mpognuaivovocn vopor, ai pv 
‘Eldgmuois, ai 58 Popaixois yocupooe wi 
Seiv adLoqulov iveds tov aywv magréven.” 
The inscription on the stone which 
has just been found is nearly in the 
words which Josephus uses. It is in 
Greek uncial letters, very large, and 
fills seven lines. We give it in the 
ordinary cursive letter without the 
accents. “Mydeva adoyern evomogev- 
sodas evtog TOV TepL TO LevoY TeYPaAxtOV 
nou mepiBodov og 8 av dnpin eavron atiog 
eora. due to ekaxolovOev Buvator.” 
“Let no foreigner enter within the 
balustrade which is around the Holy 
Place and into the enclosure. ‘«Who- 
ever shall be caught will be liable to 
the death which may ensue for him.” 
The word “ Tryphaktou” here Jose- 
phus writes “ Dryphaktos,” ! and for 
the word “ Allogene,” foreign-born, he 
substitutes the word “ Allophylon,” 
of another race, almost synonymous 
with the first word. Josephus says 
nothing of the penalty here men- 
tioned, which, indeed, seems rather to 
be a warning of danger than a state- 
ment of legal danger. The law did 
not punish with death one who en- 
tered the sacred enclosure, but the- 
fanatical zeal of the people might 
slay on the spot such a profane in- 
truder. The notice was a caution to 
unwary strangers not to arouse the 
anger of the zealots, who were in the 
Temple what the Mogrebin monks 
are in the Mosque of Omar. 

This relic with its inscription is of 
high value to biblical archxology. 
It fixes a palwographic scale, and 
shows the exact dimension of the 
“ three cubits ” in the time of Herod, 
how high the balustrade was around 
the Hieron. Then it shows the dif- 
ference of the Herodian blocks of 
stone from those of the earlier and 


1Jn the nominative. 
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later age, in their size and shape. It 
gives also an authentic explanation 
of various parts of the Temple. It 
is probable that the other stone, with 
the Latin inscription, is buried ~not 
far from this, and that it will by and 
by be brought to the light, if the 
money is raised to continue the exca- 
vations. C. H. B. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 

Since the article on the Moabite 
Stone was published in our July 
number, two more translations and 
essays upon it have come to hand. 
One is by the learned Prof. M. A. 
Lévy of Breslau, whose specialty is 
the deciphering of ancient Semitic 
inscriptions. His translation differs 
very slightly from that of Kaempf, 
and is cautious with the uncertain 
words. His essay, however, is valu- 
able from its table at the end, in 
which the forms of the letters are 
given in five parallel columns with 
the modern Hebrew, the old Hebrew 
letters, the Aramaic detters, and the 
Pheenician letters as found on seals, 
gems, weights, and in the famous 
Nora inscription. Herr Lévy dis- 
cusses each letter separately. The 
similarity of form in all these alpha- 
bets is remarkable, and demonstrates 
conclusively the antiquity of the 
script. The Moabite letters are quite 
as graceful and pleasant to the eye, 
as those of the Jews and Pheenicians 
in the age of the Kings. 

The other essay, by the famous 
orientalist Hitsig, is chiefly valuable 
for its geographical discussion and its 
identification of localities. The. places 
of Medeba, of Dibon, of Baal Meon, 
and other towns mentioned in the in- 
scription, are pointed out, and there 
is nice investigation in the meaning 
of the Hebrew letters. Hitsig’s 
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translation of the inscription differs 
in several important particulars from 
that of the other interpreters, and es- 
pecially from the conjectural readings 
of Gaureay in the obscure passages. 
In one of the appendices, he exam- 
ines the question of Ashtar Chemosh, 
and decides against the theory of a 
composite God. Chemosh is only the 
Moabite equivalent of the Syrian 
Molech. He criticises seriatim every 
line of the inscription, and makes of 
it thirteen paragraphs. The preface 
to the essay is amusing and charac- 
teristic. It has a tone of lofty con- 
tempt for the inferior scholarship of 
some who have meddled with the 
matter. “If Old Testament science 
is going behindhand among the Ger- 
mans, it is wholly down in other 
countries: there is no need of saying 
that.” C. H. B. 





TALKING GERMAN. 

Every season brings a fresh crop 
of new grammars, in an effort to 
simplify a difficult study. The author 
of this new oral method ! wisely states 
in his preface, that the learning to 
translate sentences from one language 
to another does not necessarily lead to 
speaking ; a discovery which many a 
traveller makes to his sorrow. The 
grammar before us proposes to give 
a rapid method of seizing upon the 
principles of German grammar, in 
order that they may be put into prac- 
tice quickly, without “tedious hours 
of study.” And for a conscientious 
student his system seems well adapted. 
It might be objected that such a stu- 
dent, after being informed that there 
are in German four cases, might feel 


1 Oral Method with German. By Jean Gustave 
Keetels. New York: Leopoldt, Holt & Williams, 
F. W. Christern. Boston: 8. R. Urbino. 1871. 

German Conversation Tables. By Augustus 
Lodemann. New York: Holt & Williams, F. W- 
Christern. Boston: 8. R, Urbino. 
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some impatience at being forced to 
wait till the nineteenth lesson, before 
finding out what the dative of the 
article, for instance, is in German. 
But for an adult student this may not 
prove an objection; and his curiosity 
will, perhaps, help him to hurry on to 
the solution of such grammatical 
questions. 

It should be remembered, in all 
such study of language, that, although 
it is of immense assistance, in land- 
ing in a foreign land, to be able to 
form the phrases necessary to make 
one’s wants understood, conversation 
depends upon a higher cultivation 
than this. If the student wishes to 
talk well in a foreign language, he 
must also have been able to read it 
well, in order to be furnished with 
some of the implements necessary for 
conversation. Our modern teaching 
of languages is inclined to go to the 
extreme of that of the last generation, 
in not laying sufficient stress upon 
. the necessity of cultivating the foreign 
language as well as mastering its con- 
versational idioms. We have ad- 
vanced, it is true, upon the limited 
store of words, furnished to the stu- 
dent by the original Ollendorffs. But 
it should be remembered, that, in 
teaching to talk, the teaching to read 
should not be laid aside; and in a 
complete study of a language both 
should go together. 

We do not intimate that Prof. 
Keetels is superficial in his method. 
On the contrary, his system appears 
thorough and careful, and likely to 
bring about the desired result; and 
he earnestly suggests that all scholars 
should “keep the facts clearly before 
the mind and practise constantly the 
art they wish to become possessed 
of, for to speak a language is more 
of an art than a science.” His gram- 
mar is an admirable accompaniment 
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and incentive to study, making of it 
almost play rather than work. 

The German Conversation-Tables, 
which are published with a similar 
purpose, of helping the scholar in the 
art of speaking German, is a little 
book containing series of questions. 
The words necessary for the answers 
to these questions are given, but the 
learner is to compose them into a sen- 
tence. The process is quite enter- 
taining; and this, indeed, would 
make an agreeable little game in 
any conversation club, or meeting of 
scholars anxious for practice in talking 
German. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. 


Dr. Cow es has given us one of the 
most sensible and valuable commen- 
taries? published upon the Book of 
Revelation. It clears up nearly all 
the difficulties which people generally 
find in understanding that book. It 
shows that nearly the whole of it re- 
lates to the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of Papal Rome. The 
Commentary will render good service 
in the family and the Sunday school, ' 
not only by the opinions it sets forth, 
but also by the rational principles of 
interpretation to which it faithfully 
adheres. 


SCRIPTURE REVISION.* 


A BOOK written in the best spirit 
and fora high purpose; but it has 
too loose an exegesis, and too little 
method in the arrangement of facts 
and arguments, to make it of much 
service. 

1 The Revelation of John; with notes by Rev. 
Henry Cowles, D.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 

2 Indices, Historical and Rational, to a Revision 


of the Scriptures. By David Newport, a member 
of the Society of Friends. Lippincott & Co. 
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BASCOM’S LOWELL LECTURES. 


Pror. Bascom has given us here? 
the twelve lectures which he delivered 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
There is nothing dry in a book which 
proves that thoughts are not “the 
ripple-marks left by the restless waves 
of physical forces,” and the mind “ is 
not a harp cunningly played on by 
, winds that know not the skill that is 
- in them,” and every motion of matter 
- is a “pulsation of the life of God.” 
What he says on primitive ideas, 
matter, and right, has an especial 
value; while most readers will be in- 
terested in the argument that the 
omniscience of God cannot reach to 
human actions which are not yet de- 
termined upon, and therefore is not 
complete foreknowledge. The lecture 
on primitive religious conceptions is 
worth reiterating in our churches. 
It quotes from Max Miller, with ap- 
proval, these words, “ Unless they had 


formed a part of the original dowry 
of the human soul, religion itself 
would have remained an impossibil- 
ity, and the tongues of angels would 
have been to human ears but as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 


R. M. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


WE have made up, with care, a list 
of the best novels published or repub- 
lished in America through the sum- 
mer. With regard to some of these 
we shall have occasion to speak again. 
There is nothing here which may not 
be bought safely. 

One YEAR; oR, A Story or THREE 
Homes. By Frances Mary Peard. 
This story, by an author new to Amer- 
ican readers, is very fresh and charm- 
ing, with pleasant pictures both of 


1 Science, Philosophy, and Religion. By John 
Bascom. New York : G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1871, 


Bascom’s Lowell Lectures.— New Books. 


French and English life, a good moral, 
and a happy ending. 

Tue Sitent Partner, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, commands atten- 
tion by her reputation, and deserves 
it for interest of story and subject; 
but the vicious style into which Miss 
Phelps has fallen, not unlike Dickens’s 
worst bits, in its repetitions and oddi- 
ties, ruins our pleasure in reading 
it. If it be true, as we have heard, 
that Miss Phelps has made a thorough 
personal study of the condition of fac- 
tory hands, that she has devoted much 
of her time to their service, and is 
well known and deeply loved among 
them, she has certainly some right to 
express her opinions freely on their 
rights, and the duties of their employ- 
ers; otherwise, it would have seemed 
that so young a woman spoke far too 
decidedly on the questions that the 
wisest and grayest heads all over the 
world are finding it too hard for them 
to settle. 

THREESvuccessFvut Gixts is worthy 
of a better title. Though much fault 
might be found with both style and 
plot, it is still a fresh and wholesome 
story ; perhaps making its young hero- 
ines a little too successful in their sev- 
eral parts of author, painter, and mu- 
sician, but yet teaching the much- 
needed lesson, that women have only 
to do things thoroughly well, and the 
world will recognize it, without stop- 
ping to consider whether they are wo- 
men or men. 

MorHeERLEss; oR, A PARISIAN 
Famity, like A FreNcH CountTRY 
FAI y, by the same author, is a pleas- 
ing, simple story for young people, 
giving an insight into that French 
family life which we are so slow to be- 
lieve in, but from which we might 
learn many lessons. 

A Visir To my DIscoNTENTED 
Cousin is not properly to be called 
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a novel, yet is so sprinkled with short 
stories that it cannot claim the dignity 
of an essay pure and simple. Some 
name must be devised for this new 
class of books, of which Mr. Helps has 
certainly been the pioneer. Mean- 
while, this specimen is an extremely 
bright and pleasing one ; the conversa- 
tion being worth joining in, and the 
stories worth reading. 

THe Her or _ § RepdciyFre. 
HEARTSEASE; OR, THE BRroTHER’s 
Wire. Tue Daisy CHatn; or, As- 
PIRATIONS. Brrecucrorr. THE 
Two Guarpt1ans. All by Miss C. 
M. Yonge. D. Appleton & Co. 

It is a great pleasure to see these 
old friends re-appearing in so pretty 
a new guise. And, as the hair-dye 


people say, the new edition supplies 
“areal want;” for, where Miss Yonge 
is read at all, she is read and re-read 
so devotedly, that most of the earlier 
copies of the three books above named, 


now from fifteen to twenty years old, 
are fearfully shabby, if not absolutely, 
like some we know of, torn and cover- 
less. 

Miss Yonge shows in “The Trial” a 
great dislike to this country; and, in- 
deed, her whole life and training must 
have fitted her for disliking intensely 
the idea of America which English 
people always seem to have. But we 
think her heart would be softened by 
these piles of worn and tattered books, 
bearing witness how emphatically the 
American people return good for evil. 
As Mr. Pecksniff says, “ Though she 
does not like them, she cannot pre- 
vent their liking her.” 

Tue Mitier or ANGIBAULT. By 
George Sand. Translated by Miss 
Mary E. Dewey. Roberts Brothers. 

Tue Forest Hovusz, and CatHE- 
RINE’s Lovers. By Messrs. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. Translated by John 
Sims. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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Oxive. Littie Sunsutine’s Hot- 
ipAy. AcGatTHa’s Huspanp. THE 
Ocitvies. Tue Heap or THE Fam- 
1Ly. Messrs. Harper are publishing a 
neat uniform edition of Mrs. Craik’s 
novels, to which we have alluded else- 
where. 

Her Lorp ayp Master. By 
Florence Marryat. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 

Tue WIFE oF A Vain Man. By 
Marie Sophie Schwartz. Translated 
by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Arounp Aa Sprine. By Gustav 
Droz. New York: Holt & Wil- 
liams. 

Vivria. A modernstory. By Flor- 
ence Wilford. - A charming book. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Marquis AND MERCHANT. 
Mortimer Collins. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 

Won, Not Wooep. By the author 
of Carlyon’s Year. New York: Har- 
per Brothers. 

Tue Portent. By George Mac- 
Donald. Boston: A. K. Loring. 

Tue Istanp NEIGHBORS. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

For Lack or Gop. By C. Gib- 
bon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

My Heroine. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

A Daveuter or Hetu. By Wil- 
liam Black. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

TANCRED; oR, THE New Crv- 
SADE. By Benjamin Disraeli. A 
new edition. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

ANNIE FuRNEss. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Two Cotitece Frienps. By F. 
W. Loring. Republished from “Oxp 
AND New.” Boston: A. K. Lor- 


ing. 


By 
D. 


By 
New 


New York. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


THE summer months, as we have 
already said, have brought us a much 
larger number than usual of books 
of temporary interest and of perma- 
nent value. 

Without space at this time, for 
review, we call the attention of book- 
buyers to those named below: — 

Tritt THE Docrok ComEs, AND 
How to Here Him. By George 
H. Hope, M.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 

Tue Youne Mecuanic. By the 
author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

Tue Eye 1 Heatras ann Dis- 
EASE. By B. Joy Jeffries, M.D. 
Boston: Alexander Moore. 

Lieut Scrence For LEISURE 
Hours. By Richard A. Proctor. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

REINDEER, Dogs, anp SNow- 
sHoEs. By Richard I. Bush. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

New-EnGianp Lecenps. By H. 
P. Spofford. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Fasies oF Piipay. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston: Houghton & Co. 

CastTit1An Days. By John Hay. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Atitantic Essays. By T. W. 
Higginson. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co. 

CHAPTERS OF ERIE, AND OTHER 
Essays. By C. F. Adams, Jr., & 
Henry Adams. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Toe West Inpies. By Charles 
Kingsley. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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LirE oF HeRnAnvDo CorTEs. 
Arthur Helps. 
& Sons. 

Domestic Lirt or THomas Jer- 
FERSON. ByS.N. Randolph. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
C. Abbott. 
Brothers. 

Sir Water Scorr. By R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Lire oF Joun Bunyan. By D. 
A. Harsha. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 

Lire or J. P. Kennepy. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

THe Boston Dip, AND OTHER 
Verses. By Fred W. Loring. Bos- 
ton: A. K. Loring. 

BaavusTion’s ADVENTURE. 
Robert Browning. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. 

Kine Artuur. <A poem. By 
Lord Lytton. The first American 
edition of a poem published twenty 
years ago. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

THe Cousin From Inpia. A 
story for girls. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Stories From OLp EnGuisH Por- 
try. By Abby Sage Richardson. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Littiz Fouxs’ Sones. By Alex- 
ina B. White. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

Tue JupGss’ Pets. 
son. 


By 
New York: Putnam 


By J.8. 
New York: Harper & 


By 
J. RB. 


By E. John- 
A child’s book. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. , 
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HAMERTON’S BOOKS. 


We find Emerson quoted in the 
first paragraph of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s “ Thoughts on Art.” 
The artist, as Mr. Hamerton himself 
suggests, very seldom utters himself 
well on the subject of art; and the 
severe criticism with which Ruskin 
has been received as an artist shows 
that the mingling of literature with 
art meets with the same hostility 
from the pure artist, as that of liter- 
ature and science by the scientific 
man. 

But we outsiders can gratefully ac- 
knowledge that the painter’s eye 
must be especially fitted to see and 
catch the picturesque, and that it is 
quite possible he may have the 
genius, or at least the talent, for ex- 
pressing his picture with the pen as 
well as the pencil; and, if he will 
give us some pleasant pages full of 
landscape, we will not complain that 
he has left his province. 

But, as we have said in another 
place with regard to Prof. Tyndall’s 
books, we have a crowd of readers to 
be fed. In America, especially, is a 
fresh generation greedy for books, 
who are uneducated with regard to 
art, and need to be taught even what 
art is. Such books as these by Ham- 
erton invite them to read, and teach 
them much they need to know, 
and awaken them to an observation 
of artistic beauty, just as Ruskin 


woke up an enthusiasm for the beau- 
ty of the sunset, in many who had 
not happened to notice the colors of 
the clouds before. Hamerton’s chap- 
ter upon “ Picture Buying,” with its 
hints for hanging pictures in private 
rooms, or in galleries, is a piece of 
culture for our picture-buying public. 
Among the volumes by Philip 
Hamerton published in America,’ he 
himself makes a preface to the Amer- 
ican edition of “Thoughts on Art,” in 
which he states that the new edition 
of “A Painter’s Camp” is not precise- 
ly a republication of the earlier one. 


“Every comparatively inexperienced 
writer has,” he says, “great faults which 
care and labor can alone remove. My 
faults eight years ago, whatever they may 
be now, were heedless prolixity, and an 
appearance — which the reader is entreat- 
ed to believe was only an appearance — of 
egotism and conceit. ‘ 

“The fault of prolixity was due to 
over-anxiety to be understood. In the 
common intercourse of life, I had always 
found that to make people understand 
things was a matter of prodigious diffi- 
culty... . . Hence the notion fixed itself in 
my mind, that explanation could never 
be clear enough, or minute enough, or re- 
peated often enough, and that, if a posi- 

1 A Painter’s Camp. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. In three Books. Book I. In England. Book 
II. In Scotland. Book III. In France. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1871. 

Thoughts about Art. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. A new edition, revised bv the Author, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

The Unknown River. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1871. 
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tion had to be defended, it was impossible 
to get together too strong a force of au- 
thorities.” 

The result of these “natural ad- 
vances in literary experience” has 
been a revision of the whole book, 
and new essays have been added. 

A plegsant variety of essays is: in- 
cluded in “ Thoughts upon Art,” with 
much-suggestive and agreeable side- 
talk. The author devotes a paper to 
vindicate the claims of landscape 
painting amongst the Fine Arts, as 
taking at present an inferior position. 
He asks if its attainment is indeed 
easy. 

“If the reader has ever looked at a 
cloud, can he believe that clouds are easy 
things to paint ? 

“ And the flames of sunset, dashing the 
blue lead color of the clouds at the hori- 
zon with intense streaks of crimson fire, 
fainter as they rise towards the zenith, 
and fading over our heads in scarcely per- 
ceptible inward glowing, are they easy ? 
Is it easy to get that light with that 
color ? 

“And the gradations in the exquisite 


open sky, so deep, so pure, so ever-vary- - 


ing, by whom have they been quite right- 
ly, quite unexceptionably, wrought? By 
one or two early religious painters, it may 
be, but not in their full variety. Who 
can graduate quite truly an evening sky 
with intense gold at the horizon and cold 
blue at the zenith? will there not gener- 
ally occur some dubious passage between 
the gold and the blue? Skilful painters 
of draperies, are you perfectly confident 
that you can quite successfully resolve 
this particular little problem? And if 
you had mastered it, why, there are a 
million more such problems in reserve 
for you, tous plus difficiles que les autres. 

“ Mountains, too, are supposed to be easy. 
I may be excused for being sceptical on 
that point,” &c. 


In the close of an article upon 
“Proudhon as a Writer on Art,” 
Hamerton says, — 


Albrecht Durer’s Four-Hundredth Birthday. 


“ All these theories and reasonings of 
Proudhon, of which I have endeavored to 
give an accurate account, are introductory 
to the main object of his work, which is 
the elevation of Courbet to the rank of a 
great rational artist, the reformer and re- 
generator of art. I prefer to reserve this 
part of the subject, and treat Courbet in 
some future work, when I shall have had 
fuller opportunities for studying him.” 


It is striking to see that events 
travel so fast, and before the year has 
closed Courbet, alas! must be studied 
on trial for political, rather than ar- 
tistic, acts. 


ALBRECHT DURER’S FOUR-HUN- 
DREDTH BIRTHDAY. 

For a long time it has been the 
custom of the artists of Nuremburg 
to celebrate the birthday of Albrecht 
Diirer by assembling around his grave 
soon after sunrise, to listen to an ad- 
dress from one of their number, fol- 
lowed by the music of a dirge, and to 
lay upon the memorial-stone a wreath 
of laurel; similar wreaths being placed 
also upon the head of his statue in 
the market-place, and around the me- 
dallion portrait that adorns the door- 
way of his former residence. 

The four-hundredth anniversary, 
falling on the 21st of May of the 
present year, was looked forward to 
as an appropriate time for making of 
that simple grave in St. John’s 
churchyard a shrine for all lovers of . 
art. It was the intention to open in 
Nuremburg a grand exhibition of as 
many of Diirer’s works as could be 
collected from public galleries and 
private mansions throughout the land, 
and to make of the occasion an intel- 
lectual feast worthy of the memory of 
the great master whom all Germany 
delights to honor. 

But the war prevented the fulfil- 
ment of these far-reaching plans ; the 





Albrecht Durer’s Four-Hundredth Birthday. 


commemoration was confined chiefly 
to the citizens of Nuremburg, and 
the exhibition to paintings and en- 
gravings owned in the city, to which 
were added specimens of gold and sil- 
ver plate, tapestry, &c., treasured in 
old patrician families for centuries. 

On May 20, the statue of Albrecht 
Diirer, which stands in the public 
square bearing his name, was crowned 
with laurel, and the pedestal profuse- 
ly decorated with flowers, banners, 
and other insignia, as were also the 
house in which he was born, his 
dwelling, and the former homes of his 
friends and contemporaries, Pirkhei- 
mer, Hans Sachs, and Peter Vischer. 

In the evening all the houses in 
the Albrecht Diirer Square were bril- 
liantly illuminated; an immense crowd 
filled the open space, and at the ap- 
pointed time the various art societies 
of Nuremburg, preceded by bands of 
music and escorted by a torchlight 
procession, marched through the 
midst of the throng, and gathered 
around the statue, where they joined 
in singing, and then listened to an 
address from the burgomaster, after 
which the crowd quietly dispersed. 
The most unimaginative spectator of 
that scene could not but be struck by 
the fine effect of the light in bringing 
out the peculiar architecture of the 
building, especially in displaying the 
harmonious proportions of St. Sebald’s 
Church, and the unique quaintness of 
the parsonage; and no doubt many 
wished, like the writer, that for once 
the whole city, walls, towers, spires, 
turrets, gables, bow-windows, and all, 
could be shown in relief against a 
dark sky by the beaded lamps and 
blazing torches of a universal illumi- 
nation. 

The next morning, m spite of a 
lowering sky and an occasional show- 
er, St. John’s churchyaed was filled 
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at an early hour with an expectant 
crowd; and at half-past eight the 
procession of artists and musicians, 
preceded by the banners of the city 
and of the societies, appeared, and 
took their places around the grave. 
The music, both vocal and instrument- 
al, was finely performed ; and the ad- 
dress and poem were full of enthu- 
siasm and reverent feeling. At the 
close of the address the speaker 
stepped forward, and placed the ac- 
customed wreath of laurel upon the 
stone, where lay already an earlier 
offering from an unknown hand, —a 
fresh bouquet of roses, pansies, and 
lily of the valley. The flowers were 
bound together with a knot of red, 
white, and blue ribbons ; and on the 
white was written, “America to Al- 
brecht Diirer,” while a folded paper 
under the green leaves bore Longfel- 
low’s couplet, — 

“ Emigravit is the inscription on the tomb- 

stone where he lies: . 


Dead he is not, — but departed, —for the artist 
never dies.” 


This bouquet elicited much attention 
from the crowd, who pressed around the 
grave to examineit as soon as the exer- 
cises were over; and some among them 
may have remembered that two years 
ago, on the same occasion, the same 
offering was made as a token of sym- 
pathy from a citizen of the great 
republic, where art, still young, 
cherishes, as one of her richest in- 
heritances from the old-world past, 
the name and fame of Albert Diirer. 
The solemn commemoration at the 
grave was succeeded by more festive 
rejoicings. There was a breakfast 
at the Rosenau, where first among 
the toasts the healths of the new em- 
peror, and of the patriotic King of 
Bavaria, whose influence has been so 
powerful in hastening the unity of 
Germany, were drunk with thunders 
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of applause, the greeting being im- 
mediately telegraphed to the royal 
personages at Berlin and Munich. 
There was a concert in the hall of the 
German Museum, and an original 
play, written for the anniversary by 
an author in Munich, was given at 
the summer theatre. The play was 
entitled “ Diirer in Venice,” and was a 
skilful portrayal of one of the happi- 
est episodes in the artist’s life. In 
the evening a banquet was given in 
the hail of the principal literary 
society of Nuremburg, in the course 
of which short original articles were 
read and addresses spoken. Friendly 
replies, by telegraph, to the compli- 
ment of the morning, from the king 
and the emperor were also announced ; 
and, throughout the festivities, the 
return of peace and the blessing of 
a united fatherland were constantly 
touched upon as a cause of pride and 
rejoicing. 

The Diirer collection in the Ger- 
man museum will remain open until 
the latter part of June, and will be 
visited by hundreds of tourists, who, 
fresh from Italian galleries, will here 
have an opportunity of studying the 
works of a master whom Raphael was 
proud to own as a friend and fellow- 
laborer, and who excelled in the vigor 
and earnestness of his delineations, as 
did his great contemporary in tender- 
ness and grace. 

Let those who have lingered in de- 
lighted astonishment before the por- 
traits painted by Titian and Rubens, 
acknowledge that no counterfeit pre- 
sentment was ever more life-like than 
‘the picture of the Nuremburg patri- 
‘:cian Hieronymus Holzschuher.. Let 
those who are somewhat wearied with 
the sweet sameness, the effeminate 
loveliness, of Carlo Dolci and Guido 
Reni, in their attempts to represent 
the character and trials of Jesus, look 


Moritz von Schwind. 


upon the “Ecce Homo” of Albrecht 
Diirer, which embodies all that man 
can conceive of mental agony aggra- 
vated by physical indignity and’ suf- 
fering. E. 





MORITZ VON SCHWIND. 


In the midst of the excitement of 
war and the jubilee of victory, Ger- 
many has yet found time to mourn 
the loss of one of her greatest artists, 
Moritz von Schwind, who died in 
Munich on the 8th of February last, 
at the age of sixty-seven, after a long 
career of earnest activity and brilliant 
success. 

He was born in Vienna, but spent 
a portion of his boyhood in Bohemia, 
where his imagination was deeply im- 
pressed by the romantic scenery of 
the forests and mountains. His moth- 
er possessed a remarkable talent for 
music, and was a proficient in the 
compositions of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven. Beethoven was a friend 
and frequent visitor of the family ; and 
through the artist’s whole life he was 
intimately associated with the first 
composers and musicians of his time. 
But in his prolific imagination the 
inherited taste for music came joined 
with other gifts, and was developed 
later in pictures so skilfully toned 
and so harmonious, that he with jus- 
tice spoke of them as “ painted sym- 
phonies.” 

A short time after entering the 
university, he gave up his studies in 
order to devote himself entirely to 
art, and went to Munich, where he 
followed at first the style of Cornelius 
and Julius Schnorr, though his indi- 
viduality soon manifested itself, both 
in his choice of subjects and manner 
of treatment. His activity was man- 
ifold ; and, besides the finished works 
of his own hand, he prepared designs 
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for frescoes, as well as for ornamental 
furniture, &c. 

He painted a series of pictures for 
the high altar of the Frauen Kirche 
in Munich, and a few other churches 
can boast of specimens of his skill ; 
but he never used oil excepting when 
specially commissioned, as he was 
conscious that that medium was not 
the best for giving expression to the 
delicate creations of his fancy. The 
walls of the royal palaces of Munich, 
Hohenschwangau, and Starnberg are 
adorned with his frescoes, as are also 
the Parliament House and Kunsthalle 
in Carlsruhe and the new Opera House 
in Vienna. As an historical! pdinter, 
von Schwind lacked the degree of 
sublimity and vigor necessary to es- 
tablish him as a master in that de- 
partment ; but as a delineator of 
simple incident, and an illustrator of 
folk-songs and popular legends, he is 
almost unrivalled. 

He seemed to choose for his favorite 
theme the exaltation of feminine 
virtues. Thus the sublime charity 
and devotion of St. Elizabeth are por- 
trayed with exquisite tenderness upon 
the walls of the Wartburg; in the 
Museum at Weimar the faithfulness 
of a sister is delineated in the story 
of the “Seven Ravens;” and his 
Cinderella is the ideal of womanly 
modesiy and humility. 

His last, and perhaps his greatest, 
work is the story of the beautiful 
Melusina,— a series of aquarelle paint- 
ings which occupied him at intervals 
for a period of nearly thirty years. 

The ‘first picture shows the water- 
nymph resting quietly in the deep 
spring which is her home. Her beau- 
tiful face, calm in the peace of an un- 
awakened nature, but dreamy with 
faint suggestions of slumbering emo- 
tions, is seen in half shadow under 
the overhanging rocks that secure the 
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privacy of her abode. The vegeta- 
tion that borders the spring, as also 
the trees and rocks of the surrounding 
forest, have in them something of 
weird and fantastic grace that hints 
of fairy-land, while it does not trans- 
gress the laws of that nature which 
we recognize with our human eyes. 

In the next scene the nymph’s 
earthly experience begins. Count 
Raimund, wandering in the forest, 
meets her near the waterfall; and, 
in spite of the warning of her sister 
nymphs, she listens to the avowal of 
his love, and promises to wed him. 

The third scene represents the 
bride and bridegroom, escorted each 
by a numerous cavalcadé, as they 
meet in the valley appointed for the 
scene of their marriage. 

In the fourth scene Melusina, on 
the morning after her marriage, leads * 
her husband into a balcony of the 
castle, and shows him a wonderful 
building which has arisen during the 
night, requesting from him an oath 
that he will not doubt nor disturb her, 
when she shall from time to time 
leave his society to spend a few hours 
in this’ mysterious palace. This is 
one of the most charming sketches 
in the whole collection : words cannot 
describe the effect of the early morn- 
ing light upon the youthful pair, nor 
the exquisite delineation of the vine- 
covered tower which they inhabit. 

The next scene discloses the inte- 
rior of the fairy palace, where Melu- 
sina, in the midst of her sportive sis- 
ters, refreshes herself in abundant 
fountains of water after her prolonged 
stay upon earth. The graceful forms 
of the floating nymphs are ethereal- 
ized by the pale, watery light of the 
secret chamber, and the beholder is 
permeated with a sense of the happy 
innocence, the sweet mystery, of life 
in fairy-land. 
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The next picture is an illustration 
of the proneness of mankind to put 
the worst construction upon circum- 
stances beyond their knowledge or 
above their comprehension. A group 
of malicious busybodies are standing 
near the fairy palace, and gossiping 
over the character of the beautiful 
countess, whom they denounce as a 
wicked enchantress; while in the 
background, several of the children 
and relations of the count listen in 
dismay to the fearful tirade. 

The seventh scene shows Raimund 
and Melusina in the full bloom of 
their happiness, surrounded by their 
seven lovely children, and undisturbed 
by the envious eyes and bitter tongues 
of enemies outside their home circle. 
This sketch, charming in itself, is 
rendered the more interesting from 
the fact that von Schwind has intro- 
duced his own face and that of his 
wife among the throng of neighbors 
in the background. 

But those blissful days were too 
bright to last, and the next picture is 
a scene of confusion and despair. 
Raimund, torniented by jealqusy, and 
spurred on by the taunts of his ene- 
mies, follows his wife into her retire- 
ment, and forces his way into the 
secret palace. The nymphs flee be- 
fore the intruder with cries of lamen- 
tation. Melusina also disappears, 
with a glance of sorrowful farewell, 
and the palace falls into sudden 
ruin. 

But the mother-love of Melusina 
will not allow her to rest; and in 
stormy nights her pale, floating figure 
is often seen hovering around the 
‘turrets of the castle, or bending over 
the cradle of her youngest child, 
whom she soothes in his sleep with soft 
. murmuring tones of sorrowful affec- 
tion. Count Raimund, made desper- 
ate by remorse and grief, takes the 
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pilgrim’s staff, and sets out in storm 
and darkness to seek his lost wife. 

At last, in his wanderings, he comes 
to the spring in the forest where he 
first saw and loved the beautiful Me- 
lusina. Here he finds her again; 
and she, receiving the way-worn 
penitent in her loving arms, gives him, 
according to the law of her race, the 
kiss which brings death and thereby 
peace. 

In the last picture of the eleven, 
von Schwind gives the strongest proof 
of his genius. It is, apparently, in 
all respects the same as the first pic- 
ture: there is the spring, shadowed 
by overhanging rocks; the grass and 
weeds that border the spring, the trees 
and vines of the surrounding forest, 
are unaltered; and the face of the 
beautiful Melusina looks out calmly, 
as of old, from her deep retreat. A 
careless observer would not perceive 
any difference; but the eye made 
keen by thought or suffering sees at 
once the change that experience has 
wrought in the expression of those 
lovely features. The whole story of 
her virgin dream, her conjugal and 
maternal love, her loss and loneliness, 
is written in that patient gaze. It 
is a calmness which can never be 
broken, since there is nothing left to 
enjoy or to hope for. 


Since the decease of Moritz von 
Schwind, Munich has lost two other 
artists of extended fame: Theodor 
Horschelt, who died on the 3d, and 
Peter von Hess, who died on the 4th, 
of April. 

Hess, the Nestor of Munich artists, 
was born at Diisseldorf, in 1792, 
where his father was an engraver on 
copper. The son left the paternal roof 
in 1807, and settled in Munich, where 
he remained until 1813, when, by the 
favor of King Maximilian of Bava- 
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ria, he was appointed to the staff of 
Prince Wrede in the campaigns of 
the two following years. His famili- 
arity with martial life gave direction 
to his artistic efforts, and enabled him 
to excel in the delineation of battle- 
scenes. 

After the campaign he visited 
Vienna, Switzerland, and Italy, and 
afterwards went to Greece, in the 
suite of King Otho, for the purpose 
of making sketches for a series of 
paintings representing the emancipa- 
tion of Greece. These pictures were 
ordered by King Ludwig L., and, on 
the artist’s return, were painted by 
him in fresco upon the arcades of the 
court garden in Munich. He also 
executed a large picture in oil, repre- 
senting the entry of King Otho into 
Nauplia. The Emperor Nicholas, 
who had seen and admired these and 
others of Hess’s works in Munich, in- 
vited him to Russia, that he might 


paint the various battles of the war of 
1812. After making his sketches up- 
on the ground and in the Russian 
arsenals, he returned to Munich, 
where he completed the designs. 
Besides the above-mentioned works 
he painted many other battle-scenes 


and genre pictures. His paintings 
are distinguished for clearness and 
vigor, resembling in conception and 
characterization the best efforts of 
Horace Vernet, though in technical 
execution he shows greater fineness, 
with less breadth, than the French 
artist. The fame of Hess increased 
with his years ; he was made an hon- 
orary member of various academies, 
and presented with several orders 
from foreign sovereigns ; he was also 
raised to the rank of nobility by the 
King of Bavaria. 

Theodor Horschelt, the painter of 
the Desert and of the Caucasian 
Mountains, was born in Munich, 
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March 16, 1829. He received in- 
struction from Prof. Rhomberg and 
afterwards from Hermann Anschiitz, 
preferring, as themes for his pencil, : 
the feats and “ hair-breadth ’scapes ” 
of dare-devils to the orisons and 
ecstasies of saints. 

His first studies of nature were 
made in the Bavarian Highlands, 
and his hunting-scenes soon became 
popular. He was a friend of Julius 
Lange; and the two artists some- 
times painted pictures together, 
Lange preparing the landscape, 
and Horschelt furnishing it with 
men and animals. In 1855 he be- 
came acquainted with Hacklinder 
the author, and travelled with him 
and the architect Leins through 
Spain, going from thence alone into 
Algiers, where he continued his 
studies of earth and sky, plants, ani- 
mals, and men. He also made a six- 
days’ excursion into the desert, the 
fruit of which journey was a series 
of pictures, — “Rest of Arabs in 
the Desert,” “ Arabian Horse in 
the Desert,” “ Moorish Camp by Al-- 
giers,” “Caravan in the Desert of 
Sahara,” — painted for the King of 
Wiirtemburg, and remarkable for 
their richness of coloring and fidelity 
to nature. With the money received 
for these works he was able to make 
a prolonged tour in the Caucasus. In 
1859 he accompanied the expedition 
which ended in the capture of the 
city of Weden and of the celebrated 
Caucasian Chief Shamyl. . When 
occasion demanded, Horschelt acted 
as adjutant, and in several instances 
distinguished himself by his bravery, 
for which he was afterwards rewarded 
with various orders of merit. A series 
of his scenes out of the war of the 
Caucasus, including the well-known 
pictures, “Shamyl a prisoner before 
Bariatinsky,”, and “Storming of the 
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Intrenchments of Shamyl on Mt. 
Gunib,” have been photographed by 
Albert of Munich, the hard, sharp 
chalk used by the artist producing 
the effect of pen-drawing, and giving 
great clearness to the copy. 

He occasionally painted in water- 
colors, his most celebrated pictures of 
this kind being “ Morning in a Bed- 
ouin Camp,” and “ Russian Repulse 
of an Attack of Circassian Cavalry.” 

In 1870 he was invited by the Em- 
peror of Russia to accompany him on 
a journey to the Orient, but the war 
prevented the fulfilment of this plan. 
It was the intention of the Munich 
Academy of Art to appoint Horschelt 
to the vacancy left by von Schwind ; 
and the death of the former at the 
early age of forty-two, has put an end 
to many brilliant hopes entertained by 
his admiring contemporaries for his 
future career. E. 


HAMERTON ON ART IN AMERICA. 

[We take pleasure in publishing the 
following note from Mr. Hamerton on the 
work of our American artists. ] 


PRE CHARMOY, AUTUN, SOANE ET LOIRE, 
FRANCE, Sept. 20, 1871. 


Dear Srr,—The “Book of the 
Artists,” ? which duly reached me some 
weeks since, has proved one of the 
most valuable gifts I have ever had 
the pleasure of receiving. As a liter- 
ary craftsman myself, I have observed 
with great interest the capital use the 
author has made of his materials 
throughout. Notwithstanding press- 
ing occupations, I have read most of 
the chapters, and have made large ex- 
tracts from them in my commonplace 
book. There is great finish and accu- 
racy in the style and the invaluable 
art of presenting the matter in an 
agreeable form, so that the reader 
. assimilates it without effort. The 
1 By H. T. Tuckerman, . 
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author undertook a work he was thor- 
oughly competent to perform, and has 
executed it, from beginning to end, 
with a steadily sustained power 
and ability. I have been greatly 
pleased with the seriousness of the 
tone (the book is not the less enter- 
taining for that), and by the total 
absence of that flippancy which 
spoils so much art-criticism in these 
times. ... 

What I have seen of American art 
in Europe has given me great hopes 
for your new school. Your artists 
have to contend against certain forms 
of vulgarity in the public taste which 
are prevalent also in England ; but 
that is what they are born for and put 
there for. There is a certain side of 
humanity which nothing but art can 
bring to perfection; and, so long as art 
is absent, it is not possible for any 
race to reach perfect intellectual cul- 
ture. It would be very discouraging if 
a civilization materially and political- 
ly so advanced as that of the United 
States, had not shown designs of 
an art-development also ; but this was 
to come, and it has come earlier than 
might have been expected. Your 
landscape school seems to me most 
original, and really founded on a true 
sense of the sublimity of your own 
land. It is far more advanced in the 
direction of what is noble in nature 
than French landscapes; and the 
public interest excited by such works: 
as those of Church, for instance, 
proves that the American public can- 
not be indifferent to the grandeur of 
the country it inhabits. I know less 
of your figure art: some of it is vul- 
gar, which is inevitable ; but some of 
it is as far as possible from being vul- 
gar. A young school has always more 
energy than refinement, but the re- 
finement comes in time when the race 
is capable of it. P. G. Hamerron. 





Record of 


Progress. 


WE are compelled with this number to bring to a close the series 
of papers which illustrate the methods of our colleges and universities. 
These papers will be published together, with some statistics of col- 
lege education, in answer to a very general demand. 

Professors and students alike will take interest in Dr. Gardner’s 
statement of the changes which have been introduced in many of our 
higher institutions, which destroy the supremacy of what has so 
long been called the English method of pronouncing Latin. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

As there has been, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, a growing 
desire to adopt the so-called “ conti- 
nental method ” of pronouncing Latin, 
it has been thought that a few words 
upon the sounds probably given by 
the Romans to their language would 
not be unacceptable. But uniformity 
in the “continental method ” extends 
only to the vowels, some of the con- 
sonants being pronounced differently 
by different nations. 

No attempt will be made to prove 
how the Latin was pronounced ; for, 
to quote the words of Terentianus 
Maurus or Martianus Capella, to 
show the correct sounds of the letters 
would be “a task as hopeless as to 
endeavor to make a man born blind 
comprehend the gradations of color in 
the rainbow.” Still one fact.is pretty 
well established by the old gramma- 
rians; viz., that the vowels had but 
one sound more or less prolonged, and 
the consonants but one. It has re- 
cently been decided, by the Latin 


professors in the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, that the English 
method of pronouncing the vowels is 
incorrect; and it is suggested that 
the foreign method be adopted. They 
recommend but slight changes in the 
sounds of the consonants. 

The English equivalents for the 
long and short sounds of the vowels 
are here given: 

4 as in ah, dibam. 

a “ “ ah, nibam. 

é “ “ fated, vénio. 

“ fane, véni. 

“ fleet, video. 

“ flee, vidi. 

“ intonate, foveo. 
“ tone, fovi. 

“ boot, figio. 

“ moon, figi. 

As the continental nations are not 
uniform in their pronunciation of the 
consonants, the sounds recommended 
by J. F. Richardson, in his book on 
Roman orthoepy, seem the most wor- 
thy of adoption. 

C has always the hard sound. Thus 
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Cicero is to be pronounced Kee-kero, 
where the Italian says Chich-ero, and 
the German Tsits-ero. 

G has always the hard sound. In 
the earlier form of the language it 
was supplied by C, and probably the 
letters never differed materially in 
sound. There is no reason to believe 
that it had the soft sound, as in 
magic. 

The character J was altogether un- 
known to the ancients, the letter 
being used both as a vowel and a 
consonant. When used as a conso- 
_ nant, it corresponds in sound to our 
Y. Thus jam was pronounced yam. 

Qu had the sound of K. 

V probably had a sound approxi- 
mating to that given to the English 
W, even when it had its consonant 
power. 

The diphthongs ae and ai were 
sounded like ay, the English adverb 
of affirmation. 

Au sounded like ow in owl. 

Oi and oe were nearly equivalent to 
oi in oil. 

Ei sounded like i in find. 

Eu sounded like eh-oo. 

Ua when a diphthong sounded like 
wah. 

T had always the simple sound. 
Thus the second and third syllables 
of justitia were sounded alike. 

S had always the pure sound, and 
not the sound of Z or of sh. 

Ui sounded like the French oui or 
English we. 

Ch had the power of K. 

Th had the power of # [Greek]. 

¥ sounded like the German ii or 
French u. 

Z was probably sounded very softly, 
and nearly like S. 

The other consonants are supposed 
to have had sounds nearly identical 
with the present English sounds. 

FRANCIS GARDNER. 


National Unitorian lurch. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

Every religious body in America, 
which means to bring its announce- 
ment of the truth loyally and fairly 
before the people of the country, must 
be prepared to proclaim it at Wash- 
ington, with its best power. To and 
from Washington, as the years pass, 
come the men and women of most in- 
telligence in the land. They do not 
come there as politicians merely. 
They have open eyes and open ears, and 
they make up, week by week, in the 
several churches ot the city, congrega- 
tions which represent America in its 
varied life and interests as no other 
congregations can. 

Every clergyman who has ever 
served in the Unitarian pulpit in that 
city knows the extraordinary range 
of the power which it brings to bear. 
Dr. Palfrey, Dr. Dewey, Mr. Hale, 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Conway, and others, 
among our living clergy, could bring 
forward most interesting incidents to 
show how far that little candle throws 
its beams. The conviction of such 
observers is the same which has been 
entertained by the missionary officers 
of other communions of the necessi- 
ty of establishing in Washington a 
church sufficient to meet the needs, 
not simply of the local congregation, 
but of strangers, however numerous, 
from distant parts of the country. 

The present moment, when the 
Washington pulpit is filled by a gen- 
tleman thoroughly fitted to represent 
the thought and devotion of the Unita- 
rian body, has been chosen by the 
National Conference as the fit mo- 
ment for erecting such a building at 
Washington as shall meet these ne- 
cessities. The Unitarian churches 
are thus called upon to contribute, in 
addition to their usual Home Mission- 
ary contribution, fifty thousand dol- 
lars, as their share in the erection of 
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a national church at Washington 
which will cost more than twice that 
sum. If, as we always claim, the 
liberal churches make up the true 
national church of America, they 
will not hesitate in their answer to 
this demand. 


THE SCHISM IN THE ROMAN 


CATHOLIC CHURCH! 
* . 


Tue schism in the Roman Church 
is steadily rolling up, and gathering 
volume. In Bavaria, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland, the movement 
is assuming large and definite pro- 
portions. The whole power of Rome 
and of the bishops is turned against 
it, but it is backed by the govern- 
ments and the universities. The 
German bishops who voted against 
infallibility have all submitted. Du- 
panloup has also submitted. Whether 
Strossmayer has submitted or not, we 
are not informed, and there are some 
Hungarian bishops and some shadowy 
Oriental prelates about whom it is 
hard to learn distinctly; but, at any 
vate, the main movement has found 
no bishop to lead it or adorn it. 
This general assent to the new dog- 
mas on the part of the opposition bish- 
ops has an important bearing upon 
the eecumenicity of the Council. The 
argument against its cecumenicity 
consisted chiefly of two points: the 
absence of moral unanimity in voting 
the decrees, and the want of freedom 
in debating the questions. The as- 
sent of all the bishops, or of all but a 
very few, removes the first and 
strongest argument; and the question 
of freedom dwindles down to a very 
fine scholastic point, when we remem- 
ber that’many and strong arguments 
were allowed against the decrees, 


1See OLD AND New for August, 1871, pp. 264 
et seq. 
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and that no one was forced to vote 
for them. The objection, that is, 
amounts practically to this, that the 
discussion was not thorough and 
scientific enough to suit a careful the- 
ologian. But certainly the Council 
itself must judge of this. If its 
members were so frail as to suffer 
moral coercion, and to disregard facts 
and evidence, is not that proof that 
an cecumenical council, i.e., the united 
episcopate, is, after all, human and 
erring? With every disposition to 
sympathize with the position of the 
remonstrants, we are unable to see in 
what the Vatican Council failed of 
being cecumenical, or how its decrees 
can be rejected, except upon the prin- 
ciple of the right of private judgment 
and personal knowledge, acting up- 
on the facts of the case. Now that 
the general assent of the bishops has 
settled the ecumenicity of the Coun- 
cil, the new movement becomes dis- 
tinctly schismatic, and as regards the 
Roman Church, considered as an out- 
ward corporation, the new party is a 
sect. Dr. Déllinger objects, it is said, 
to being called a Protestant; and one 
can easily understand his unwilling- 
ness to be numbered among a class 
against whom he has lectured for so 
many years: but the question of his 
being a Protestant is a question of fact, 
with which his wishes have nothing 
to do; and the fact is, that inwardly 
and outwardly his connection with 
the great body of the Roman Church, 
and with its entire episcopate, is 
broken. 

The assent of the bishops was prob- 
ably much influenced by the fall of 
the temporal power of the pope. The 
misfortunes of their head must have 
called out all their sympathy for him, 
and rallied the wavering to a more 
positive loyalty. The two great facts, 
the July decrees, and the loss of the 
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temporal power so closely following, 
speedily became complicated, and 
their results can only be considered 
together. The loss of the temporal 
power has naturally added much to 
the passion of the Ultramontane 
party. The bishops of France, Eng- 
land, Austria, and Germany asked 
their respective governments to inter- 
vene, and restore Rome to the pope. 
In the French Assembly, there was 
an evident sympathy for the object 
of the petition ; but, as they were not 
prepared to fight Italy on the ques- 
tion, the petition was refused. Glad- 
stone and Beust refused the petitions 
presented to them. The Prussian 
government at first showed an appar- 
ent friendliness towards the pope. 
But the Ultramontane party was dis- 
posed to ally itself with the enemies 
of the government and of German 
unity ; and the petition of the bishops 
was met by a decidedly hostile action 
on the part of Bismarck, which drew 
all eyes to him, and marked him as a 
strong enemy of the Roman party. 
This action was to make the depart- 
ment of public worship and educa- 
tion, which has hitherto consisted of 
two boards, a Catholic and a Protestant, 
to consist hereafter of only one board. 
Ostensibly this was a movement 
toward religious equality and the 
separation of Church and State; and 
doubtless it will tend toward that. But 
the circumstances showed plainly 
enough the animus of it ; and the im- 
mediate effect was simply to remove 
the Catholic board, leaving the whole 
department in the hands of the min- 
ister Miihler, an upholder of the Prus- 
sian established church, and a bigot 
after King William’s own heart. 
This decisive action by Bismarck 
was. soon followed by the appointment 
of a liberal ministry in. Bavaria, in- 
cluding an enemy of the Ultramon- 
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tanes as minister of public worship 


and education. Before Bismarck’s 
action, the Bavarian government had 
followed an uncertain and wavering 
policy, the bishops had published the 
decrees without waiting for the royal 
placet, and the Ultramontane party 
was becoming dangerously powerful. 
As Bavaria is, next to Prussia, the 
most important State of the new con- 
federation, and as the Wltramontane 
party is not in sympathy with Ger- 
man unity, the action of Bismarck 
against that party in Prussia was evi- 
dently directed also against the same 
party in Bavaria, and the influence 
of that action soon manifested itself in 
the change of the Bavarian ministry. 

The effect of this action is to up- 
hold the temporal claims of the Dél- 
linger party. Thus, for instance, in 
Prussia, Professor Wollman, of the 
Braunsweig gymnasium, though visit- 
ed by his bishop with the major ex- 
communication, yet by the order of 
Minister Muhler keeps his place and 
his salary. In Prussia, also, to take 
another case, a church closed by eccle- 
siastical order against a Déllinger 
priest was opened to him by civil or- 
der, and he allowed to hold service in 
it. In Bavaria, the excommunicated 
professors are continued in their 
places; and a church closed by his 
bishop against Friedrich, an excom- 
municated priest and professor, was 
opened to him by the civil magistrate, 
and he allowed to solemnize a mar- 
riage. These are a few out of a num- 
ber of kindred cases. The general 
maxim adopted for these cases in 
Prussia and Bavaria is, that the laws 
regulating the relations of the State 
with the Roman Church apply to the 
church as it was before the July 
decrees, and that no Catholic can be 
deprived in consequence of those 
decrees of any of his religious rights, 

















as far as those rights are affected by 
civil law. Thus the new church will 


not be thrust out into the cold, but 


will be provided by law with its share 
of church buildings, schoolhouses, 
and other property and earthly com- 
forts, which will strengthen its pow- 
er a8 an outward corporation, and 
doubtless swell its numbers. In 
some parts of Switzerland? the 
same policy is followed, and it will 
probably be followed in Austria also. 
In Vienna three thousand “Old 
Catholics” have asked the govern- 
ment for a church belonging to the 
Catholics of Vienna; with what result 
is yet uncertain. We venture to pre- 
dict, however, that Beust will adopt 
the Prussian policy. 

On the side of the Universities, 
Déllinger has been chosen Rector of 
the Munich University by a vote of 
fifty-four to six, and the newly- 
chosen senatorial board of the uni- 
versity is now entirely in sympathy 
with him. The Wiirzburg Univer- 
sity has sent him a letter of sym- 
pathy signed by twenty-one profes- 
sors and tutors. The Marburg Uni- 
versity has made him Doctor of Laws, 
‘and many professors in various parts 
of Germany and other countries sup- 
port him and his views. 

And while the governments and 
the universities have been giving 
the new party their support, it has 
been organizing itself internally. 
Many local communities have “been 
formed, and meetings have been held 
in a number of places; the most im- 
portant one at Heidelberg, where 
forty delegates met from Bavaria, 
Prussia, Austria, and Switzerland, 
and discussed. the preliminaries to a 
general congress to be held at Munich 


1 In Switzerland the party calls itself ‘ Free 
Catholic,” which seems an improvement on the 
German * Old Catholic.” 
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on the 22d of September. Commit- 
tees have been chosen in the different 
countries, and there is little doubt 
that the Munich Congress will result 
in a large and firm organization. 
What its constitution will be remains 
to be seen ; but it will probably resem- 
ble the Dutch Jansenist church more 
than any other. It is apparently an 
unimportant, but certainly a sugges- 
tive, incident, that the Jansénist bish- 
ops have written a letter expressing 
sympathy with the new movement. 
Now, the Jansenists are a very small 
body of about five thousand souls, with 
an archbishop and two bishops, hardly 
worth noticing perhaps numerically ; 
but their case is the best precedent 
we know to judge the present case 
by. The Jansenists were excluded 
from the Roman Church by that same 
Jesuit influence which is now exclud- 
ing the Déllinger party. One of 
their chief points of difference with 
Rome, as is also the case with the 
Déllinger party, is on the point of 
the political supremacy of the pope. 
On that they are strongly Gallican. 
They still consider themselves Cath- 
olics, and acknowledge the primacy 
of the Roman Bishop. They have 
kept up the apostolic succession, their 
first bishop being ordained by a 
French bishop; and, whenever any 
new bishop is ordained among them, 
they send to Rome for the pope’s con- 
firmation, which he always refuses 
except on unacceptable conditions. 
They have kept this up, and kept up 
their organization, for a hundred and 
fifty years, and now seem likely to 
be joined by a band of brethren larger 
than themselves. It has been sug- 
gested, that, on a pinch, the new 


1 Up to the present date (Oct. 4.) we have seen 
no account of the convention at Munich, except 
the statement that the abolition of the Jesuit 
Order was urged by it. 
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church could get the apostolic succes- 
sion from these Jansenist bishops ; but 
probably, if they think that indispen- 
sable, they can find some Hungarian 
or Oriental bishop whose orthodoxy 
is fresher than that of the Jansenists. 
It is not impossible, however, that 
stronger thinking may prevail, and 
the new church settle squarely upon 
the Protestant principles of the right 
of private judgment and of the per- 
sonal conscience ; or it may be that 
they willaim ata national Catholic 
constitution. On these points, how- 
ever, it is wisest to await the course 

of events. 
Francis T. WAasHBURN. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN ITALY. 


Waite the Ultramontane party 
were in power, this system of educa- 


tion was proscribed as “too demo- 
cratic and dangerous.” Buta gentle- 
man of German descent, for many 
years a resident in Venice, Prof. 
Adolph Pick, had made Froebel’s sys- 
tem his study; and it became his 
fixed purpose to contribute his share to 
quicken and ennoble the life of the Ital- 
ian people, by introducing and making 
popular this system of education. 
Several eminent scientific men in Ita- 
ly, as, for instance, Mattericci, Cat- 
taneo, De Castro, father and son, had 
turned their attention to the popular 
method of education of the Thuringian 
pedagogue and philosopher; and, in 
the year 1865, the department of edu- 
cation had become also interested in 
it, though no steps had been taken to 
introduce it in the Peninsula. In the 
fall of 1868, Prof. A. Pick gave a lec- 
ture in the Athenewum in Venice on 
“ Froebel’s Kindergarten ; or, the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment of children from the age of two 
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to seven years,” which met an enthu- 
siastic response. In consequence, the 
Atheneum society chose a committee, 
selected from the most advanced 
minds, to investigate the subject more 
closely. They gave the system the 
highest praise, and recommended its 
introduction into Italy as a measure 
not only highly desirable, but absolute- 
ly necessary. Still nothing was done to 
accomplish it. Prof. Pick, in com- 
pany with Prof. Fickert in Dalmatia, 
founded a journal “ L’educationa mod- 
erna” in the interest of this system, 
and to prepare the way for its intro- 
duction. 

Cavaliero Vincenzo de Castro, who 
had done much for popular education, 
joined them in this undertaking. 
But even this did not prevent a con- 
tinuance of the old routine of educa- 
tion; for in no civilized State of Eu- 
rope or America, Spain perhaps ex- 
cepted, is such an utter indifference 
to the education of the rising genera- 
tion to be found among the people as 
in Italy. The journal was kept alive 
at a great sacrifice ; and a still greater 
effort was needed to circulate it. In 
November, 1869, Prof. Pick opened the 
first Kindergarten with the assistance 
of Miss Salomon, a pupil of Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow in Berlin, a bene- 
factor to humanity. Soon influential 
ladies, as Signora Livi della Vida, and 
other eminent persons of the old city 
of the Doges, took a lively interest in 
the @nterprise; and it proved a suc- 
cess. Prof. Pick lectured in Treviso, 
Verona, Milan, Turin, and Florence, 
on Froebel’s system; and the result 
was, that in Verona, Turin, and Milan, 
Kindergartens according to Froebel’s 
principle have been established. And 
other cities are preparing to establish 
them. 

The writer visited last year the 
Kindergarten in Venice, and was con- 
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vinced that the institution had taken 
root firmly. 

But, in order to make this system 
of foreign origin universal in Italy, it 
is necessary to have native teachers 
especially trained and prepared, as 
has been done wherever Kindergar- 
tens have been established in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, England, 
Belgium, and other countries. The 
minister of education in Italy, Com- 
mendatore Correnti, is very much in 
favor of this system ; and, in one of 
his letters to Prof. Pick, he says, 
“ Either I must be very much mista- 
ken, or this new evangel of work, 
which is inaugurated by such a sys- 
tem of education, will become the 
basis of a new moral life for the indi- 
vidual as well as for society in gen- 
eral.” 

Matitpa H. Krrece. 


FROM DRY GOODS TO STOCK- 
RAISING. ‘ 

Ir was a “misty, moisty morning” 
when we turned out of the blankets, 
and shook off the pleasant dreams of 
the first night under our own roof. 
While L—— kindled up the stove, we 
started to feed. Swash! over our 
boots, first thing. 

“This prairie’s a sponge.” 

“Never mind; we’ll squeeze it dry 
in time; come on,” and we floundered 
through. 

Dripping, in the extemporized 
stock-yard, stood our shivering horses. 
Corn and oat-binds (i.e., in the sheaf) 
covered the floor of the dest bedroom 
for lack of better storage. Saddles 
and harness lay on the piazza. Every 
thing asking imperatively to be seen 
to. But, — “the hour had come and 
the man.” 

Our teamster left the home of his 
paternal ancestor, a Pennsylvania 
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Dutchman, at twelve years of age; 
and when falling into our path, at 
twenty-seven, had been every thing 
from barber and brakesman to cattle- 
driver, and a Johnny Reb. Farm- 
ing of the rough, Western sort was 
at his finger ends; and nothing 
would have puzzled him short of the 
well-known feat of “chopping wood 
with a hammer.” His means were 
not large, consisting solely of a two- 
weeks’ debt for board at two dollars 
per week. His baggage light, — an 
army blouse, overcoat, and blue jean 
trousers. Eighteen dollars a month 
and board made us master of: his 
various accomplishments, and no man 
could ask more faithful service. 

Nor were his gifts, as he would 
have said himself, of the “ triflin’” 
order. The axe in his hands was a 
tool-chest, and he wanted nothing 
more for ordinary building. 

It was “ wanted, —a stable.” The 
problem stood: given, forty acres of 
timber and an axe, — the answer to be 
in stables. 

The woods furnished the logs, and 
two days see them notched and laid 
up ready for the roof. Nature’s ar- 
mory again, and a dozen straight 
young black and post oaks faced on 
the ends make the rafters. 

One of our neighbors, whose forte 
is in shingles, fells a large, straight- 
grained white-oak, and from its butt, 
cut into two-foot lengths and split 
longitudinally, a thousand shingles, 
technically “two-foot boards,” are 
waiting for us, at fifty cents a hun- 
dred. Is not the shingle, as Wester- 
ly says so wisely, one of the greatest 
inventions of civilized man ? 

The third night sees our barn a 
fait accompli more surely than the 
French Republic. 

Posts set in the ground, and rough- 
edged oak-sheeting spiked on for 
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sides and roof, give us further shel- 
ter; and by Saturday night, having 
replenished our wood-pile, we look 
forward to getting hold of the real 
work Monday morning. 

And let me say to you Eastern 
boys, “ Yorkers,” if from the Atlantic 
side of the Alleghanies, don’t send 
for “boards” if you want to build. 
A board, pure and simple, conveys 
no idea to a Missouri mind but a 
two-foot shingle. Let the indefinite 
“boards” of our boyhood be speci- 
fied as flooring, weather-boarding 
(Massachusetts clapboards), ceiling, 
sheeting (for roof), or stripping (for 
cracks in out-buildings), and you'll 
get it; but don’t take it for granted 
any one else will understand, unless 
you do. 

To draw up your bill of lumber 
seems a stupendous job. 

To specify beforehand, every piece 
of wood that’s going into a house 
would seem to require one of Grimm’s 
invaluable fairies, who liked nothing 
better than to pick and shovel a 
mountain from one river’s bank to 
the other for a night’s amusement. 
What a fortune he would be to a 
Pacific railroad-contractor ! 

But in reality the lumber-bill is 
very simple; and after figuring two 
or three, and better still, assisting at 
the putting together, you'll say so. 

Weatherboard, if you want some- 
thing durable ; boxing (i.e. boards up- 
right against a skeleton frame) will 
do for outbuildings. Put stone under 
the corner of your barns, not for frost, 
but for settling; and raise your dwell- 
ing eighteen inches with the same. 

Use pine instead of oak, whenever 
you can afford it, —about sixty-six per 
cent additional charge ; the Southern 
from Arkansas,or the Minnesota white, 
far better, are now brought us by rail- 
road about as cheap. Above all things, 
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don’t be seduced into any thing but an 
old-fashioned pine shingle for your 
dwelling. 

The above “two-foot boards” are a 
delusion anda snare, and, even through 
the pine the snow will sometimes sift 
over your pillow, stiffen your nasal or- 
gan, and wake you up, dreaming of 
quinine and an incipient chill. Army 
reminiscences are delightful ; but over 
that one let us draw a hasty curtain, 
and “let the dead past bury its dead.” 

It is a poor economy to neglect your 
own comfort. Make your health the 
primary object; for you can accom- 
plish nothing without it. 

Two friends of mine, fighting it out 
on this line, not far from here, spent 
months in the various forms of inter- 
mittent during their first two winters 
solely from the insufficiency of their 
log shanty. 

We learned that lesson in front of 
Petersburg. When the old cam- 
paigner goes into camp, he makes him- 
self comfortable at once. He ditches 
his tent, and builds a chimney ; nego- 
tiates with the commissary fora pork- 
barrel to top it off, has his food well 
cooked, and is comparatively happy ; 
losing nothing if he move to-morrow, 
gaining much if he stay six months. 
The green hand, relying on the in- 
stability of human affairs, lives from 
hand to mouth, and suffers accord- 
ingly. 

Maxim first, your own comfort. 
Second, your stock; and don’t get 
more for the first year or two than 
you can well feed and care for. 

“ Mornin’ boys ;” and, with a pause, 
“where’s yer woman ?” were the first 
words I heard as I opened my eyes 
Sunday morning to a glorious sun- 
shiny day and the shameful fact that 
it was eight o’clock. A hard week’s 
work it had been, wet and muddy 
from daylight to dark; amd, with the 
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same almost unconscious sensation of 
thankfulness for a day of rest, as in 
old business. times at home, we were 
sleeping as only men physically worn 
out can sleep. 

“Come in,” I sung out; and, as I 
threw off the blankets, I added, point- 
ing to L’s bas-relief on the opposite 
bunk, “ There she is!” 

“ Well,” responded our visitor, who 
rejoiced in the distinguishing title of 
“Old man Johnson,” “I never reck- 
oned you boys were going to ‘ bach’ it; 
you can’t stand it no how; you'll go to 
Neosho and get a store place in six 
weeks.” 

Extremes meet. New York fash- 
ionables and Missouri unfashionables 
have separately held the balance, and 
found the same verdict. But it’s too 
early in the game to mind any amount 
of cold water; we say no surrender, 
and prepare to hold on. 

And here I stop to pay a well-earned 
tribute to my “ friend and fellow-pard- 
ner.” Foreight months we sat down 
to well-cooked, home-like meals, solely 
of his preparing. 

Yachting picnics, with endless box- 
es of sardines, chowders that smack 
of the South Shore, and popping corks 
that recall Delmonico, are one thing. 
Supper by Raquette Lake, under 
Adirondack pines, with the salmon- 
trout cracking into delicious pink- 
ness, and maple sugar sweetening the 
steaming coffee, has a charm not to 
be forgotten. Even over the “ bull 
beef” and hard-tack (dating some 
hundreds B.C.) of the Army of the 
Potomac hangs a halo of romance; 
and the faces of the dear old friends, 
who never again will seem so close to 
us, glance cheerily through the smoke. 
But to stand steadily over a cook-stove, 
through cold and heat, morning and 
night, for nearly a year, is a test of 
perseverance few men, not profession- 
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als, would come through successfully. 
Mdlle. de Beaurepaire stood no higher 
test when “ for thirty years she never 
mentioned the servants to him!” 

The domestic question is a puzzling 
one. Good negro servants are like 
angels’ visits, few and far between ; 
and white help unobtainable. 

To bring an unmarried white 
woman from the East is pure patri- 
otism to the extent of her passage 
money. She may remain single and 
blessed from a week to ten days. I 
knew one, a female Caliban, with a 
wooden leg, who lingered three weeks ; 
but her case was exceptional. 

The readiest solution, and only one, 
is for a man to bring from the East 
some capable farmer and his wife. A 
man of small means will see, in taking 
a subordinate place for a few years, 
a stepping-stone to prosperity; and 
with his wife come capacity and thrift. 

Riding by one of the finest farms 
in our county the other day, an old 
Missourian said to me, “A man ought 
to make a right smart living off that 
place.” 

“ Here it is in a nut-shell,” thought 
I, intent on playing the oculist, and 
extracting the mote that bothered my 
neighbor. “ He will never be troubled 
with the ‘ vaulting ambition that o’er- 
leaps itself,’ but wouldn’t I give five 
dollars to inject some New England 
‘snap’ under his epidermis.” 

You and your fellow-mummies have 
played “man of the sea” to this 
beautiful country long enough. At 
home they know more of the country 
about the walls of Jericho than of 
south-west Missouri. Thirty years 
you have fattened on her fields, and 
repaid nothing, and acknowledge no 
debt. Stand aside for the men who 
are working out Bishop Berkeley’s 
famous prophecy; and who have for 
their motto, — 
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“In Life’s small things, be resolute and firm 

To keep thy muscles trained. Knowest thou 
when Fate 

Thy measure takes; or when she’ll say to 
thee, 

I find thee worthy ; do this thing for me?” 


Gladly can I say he belongs to a de- 
creasing minority. 

‘ But it’s a mistake to suppose we 
can equal here Illinois corn or Min- 
nesota wheat. 

It has been often said, but must be 
taken cwm grano salis. © 

The new settler has such years of 
hardship before him that he can well 
be pardoned, if in fancy he gives the 
country every variety of wealth of 
soil and climate that he left in the 
old States. The privations of the 
first year are numberless; and the 
strongest heart draws deep on the 
bank of Hope, thankful if Imagination 
cashes the draft that keeps his heart 
from sinking into his boots, amid rain 
and mud, unfenced homestead and 


shivering stock, leaking roof and 
damp floor, scanty fare and empty 
purse. 

One of my friends wrote to me, 
“Tf I did not know the contrary, I 
should suppose you had no draw- 


backs.” It certainly was not malice 
prepense if we forgot to write home 
our small grievances. Constantly 
making light of them to each other, I 
think we gradually came to ignore 
them, and to regard our would-be 
mountains as pretentious mole-hills, 
unworthy comment from a pioneer. 
But be prepared for a legion of dis- 
couragements. The innate depravity 
of inanimate things is never so patent 
to a farmer as during a long wet 
spring, like the present, when every 
thing is going by the heels. 

Illinois, with its bottomless alluvial 
deposits on its prairies, makes sixty 
to seventy-five bushels of shelled corn 
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per acre. South-west Missouri, say- 
ing some exceptionally rich bottom- 
lands, can claim but forty. 

Dalrymple takes from his two 
thousand acres near St. Paul, Minn., 
an average of twenty-five bushels of 
wheat, much of it weighing over the 
highest grade of sixty pounds to the 
bushel. Fifteen to eighteen would 
be the limit of reasonable calculation 
here. 

Plainly, then, let no man who would 
make money come here to raise grain. 
A living, or, in other words, means to 
fossilize, can be raked together, noth- 
ing more. Where, then, have we the 
advantage? The true economist 
takes from the soil or country what 
it prefers to give. Our strong card 
is our climate; let us play the suit 
when we hold the trumps. 

In Minnesota and Iowa, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, the snow —the 
poor man’s manure — covers the 
ground for months, suddenly melts, 
and, unharmed by frost, the rich green 
harvest rushes to golden perfection. 
With us, occasional violent storms 
of rain, alternating with sudden freeze 
and thaw (though rarely snow), beat 
down and upheave the surface of the 
ground. A Virginia February, and 
the buds swell and grain starts; a 
New-England March, with perhaps 
the heaviest frost of the year, and the 
promise is blighted. 

On the other hand, the Northern 
and Middle States are handicapped 
with eight months, during which 
their cattle must be housed and fed; 
and woe to the man whose unsuccess- 
ful crop finds him with half-empty 
crib to face the winter. The hardly- 
earned money must go for feed, or the 
cattle starve. 

To oppose to this, we feed but four 
months, 

In Massachusetts, the Ist of Sep- 
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tember, Timothy at twenty and up- 
wards is everywhere fed; and the 1st 
of May will find cattle in the stalls. 
Here from Nov. 15 to March 15, 
when the wild grass starts, our stock 
find part of their rations on the 
range. 

Late in the autumn a good deal of 
sustenance lingers on the prairies, 
and the sheltered creek bottoms re- 
tain their green appearance; while 
through the winter.storms we feed 
hay, cut at will from the prairies, and 
eaten by our mules 9” cattle as greedi- 
ly as the tame grasses for fattening 
purposes, worth about fifty per cent 
of the latter. 

The famous Kentucky blue grass 
indorses Mr. Darwin’s natural selec- 
tion theory, and, wherever stock 


graze, grows spontaneously, to the 
entire exclusion of wild grass. 

I have seen it to-day nearly knee 
high, and as bright as June clover. 


But until a sufficient amount of land 
is “set” in this grass,— and, to get it 
speedily, it should be sown,— feed you 
must for from three to four months. 
Shelter is generally dispensed with, 
but should not be. A shed, hay- 
thatched, covering approach to the 
feed-rack, will cost nothing, and, 
by breaking wind and rain, repay 
largely. 

So clearly my advice is, raise only 
what grain you want for feeding and 
fattening purposes (the large-grained 
variety of yellow corn has the most 
carbon), and put at least the bulk 
of your farm into clover, Timothy, and 
blue grass. 

During the winter of ’69 we tamed 
down our twenty acres of valley, let 
out a contract for eight thousand 
“poles” (young trees ten feet long, 
three to six inches through the butt) 
at two dollars per hundred, delivered 
on the ground, and by May 1 had 

“ 
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our crop in, and fences (the Virginia 
snake pattern) well closed up. 

In March we broke a few acres of 
prairie, and set out forty apple-trees 
that are doing well. The proper sea- 
son for breaking, however, is April, 
May, and June. When dry, the 
grass roots are like wire, and form a 
mat inconceivably tough. But, during 
the above months, the soil is moist, the 
roots tender; and ground broken 
then disintegrates easily, and can be 
cross-ploughed in the fall for Sep- 
tember wheat or first of March oat- 
sowing. 

If the sod is turned at any other 
season, it remains long unrotted, and 
cannot be cross-ploughed inside of 
twelve months. The first breaking, 
I am satisfied, after various experi- 
ments, should be shallow, — two and 
a half to four inches ; each year going, 
deeper down to the Greeley standard. 
The recent theory of bringing the 
lower strata to the top for cultivation 
the first year, by following the breaker 
with a small plough will not “hold 
water ” on our prairies. 

It is cold, unfriendly, and could 
not merit the eulogy of a neighbor 
with whom my partner staid re- 
cently. 

“You men,” he said, “ will find a 
great deal of ‘sorry’ land in this yer 
country; some, again, is ‘ ornary,’ some 
‘tolerble,’ but. not ‘overly,’ and some 
leetle right-smart corn-land. But 
mine is the most affablest land a man 
ever put plough into.” 

The summer rolled busily on. The 
grass, which had been covered with 
innumerable wild-flowers, was nearly 
waist-high ; and July 29 we started a 
mower, cutting over the prairie at 
will. 

With the work of ten hands, at 
$1.25 per day, the stacks “swelled 
wisibly.” By September we had up 
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two hundred and fifty tons, at an 
average cost of $2.10. During the 
following winter, we sold at $8 
enough to square the account, and held 
more than half. 

A long, pleasant autumn helped us 
on with our work. 

A piggery went up, where our pigs 
and hogs, unfrozen, might placidly 
approach their latter end. The win- 
ter we spent in getting out more fen- 
cing, abjuring the poles, however, and 


getting, instead, eight-foot rails, split” 


out of heavy timber. They cost 
$3.25 per hundred, but are well worth 
the difference, averaging ten years to 
the other’s three or four. 

Many a weary hundred we cut and 
split that winter; and we plead guilty 

. to a little vanity in the record. Nay, 
I think, privately, we hold the fen- 
cing of that hundred and twenty acres 
among Ivanhoe’s deeds of “derring 
do,” though we never mutually con- 
fessed as much ; and it is stored away 
among those pleasant memories of en- 
durance which Tom Hughes says 
“are dear to every Englishman.” 
Nor for them alone, but for every 
plucky fellow, who in the race finds 
himself perhaps overweighted, yet 
gathers courage from the past to face 
the present, and says to his inner man, 
“Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, — once more.” 

In my next [ll try to give youa 
rough estimate of the cost of raising 
different stock, the probable expenses 
of opening up a farm (including those 
of living and labor, taken from our 
own books), the various chances for 
cheese and butter dairies, and the 
grape or wine business. 

Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas Srureis. 


PRAIRIE NEAR NEOSHO, NEWTON Co., Mo., 
Marcu 6, 1871. 
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THE LADIES’ COMMISSION. 


[In the first volume of OLD AND New, p. 709, 
we gave some account of the working of this body. 
We are glad now to publish its annual report. ] 

THE Ladies’ Commission on Sunday- 
school Books originated in a meeting 
of ladies called at the Rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, by 
Rev. Charles Lowe, Oct. 12, 1865. 
Mr. Lowe proposed, that, under the 
auspices of the Association, a library 
of Sunday-school books should be 
“ selected with scrupulous care,” so as 
to form “a collection that could be 
confidently recommended to the 
churches; ” and he invited the ladies 
then present to organize for that pur- 
pose, and to ask the co-operation of 
others whom they thought competent 
to such a work. 

Mr. Lowe’s suggestion was prompt- 
ly responded to, and a beginning made 
in a work which we trust has not been 
useless; but which has involved an 
amount of labor little expected by 
those who first put their hands to 
it. 

The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion agreed to bear the necessary ex- 
penses of the Commission, and for 
several months Mr. Lowe acted as its 
Chairman. The number of the Com- 
mission gradually increased to about 
fifty. A stream of books, that was 
almost a flood, poured in upon it, and 
it was necessary to adapt the machin- 
ery to the pressure. 

It was supposed at first that it 
would be an easy matter to accept or 
reject a book, and only one list was 
contemplated; but it was soon found 
that the variety in books was as great 
as in human character and therefore 
the books recommended were divided 
into three classes, only one of which 
contains those “which are specially 
recommended for Unitarian Sunday- 
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schools.” Often a book of high tone 
and charming style is rendered ineli- 
gible to the First List by occasional 
doctrinal statement or implication, 
which we are unwilling should reach 
the susceptible and tenacious memory 
of childhood. Yet we know, that, in 
some households, the bad effect of 
these phrases is obliterated by the 
home teachings, and that parts of the 
books are admirable; also, that, in 
the wide range of Unitarian belief, 
some of these defects may scarcely be 
considered objections by some teachers 
and parents. Therefore a Second List 
was formed, consisting of “ books 
highly recommended for their reli- 
gious tone, but the value of which is 
somewhat impaired for our purpose, 
by a spirit, or by phrases, not in ac- 
cordance with our Unitarian faith.” 
The pages on which the objectional 
parts occur are marked in the cata- 
logue; and, except that queries have 
been made on this subject, it would 
seem hardly necessary to state that it 
is not expected that children reading 
these books will skip such pages ; but 
that persons selecting books from the 
catalogue may be spared the trouble 
of investigating their faults, and may 
decide at once what weight is to be 
given to these objections. 

Among the books sent to the Com- 
mission were many which we knew to 
be the delight of children, and which 
no member of the Commission hesi- 
tated to give to the children under 
her charge, which yet could scarcely 
be counted as Sunday-school books. 
A Third List was therefore prepared, 
containing books “ valuable and profit- 
able, though not so fully adapted 
to the purpose of a Sunday-school 
library.” 

Of these various books, 3,554 had 
been examined by the Commission up to 
the last annual report; and 977, a little 
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more than one-fourth, have been ap- 
proved. We print this spring a cata- 
logue which includes our former cata- 
logue and its two supplements, with 
the selections of another year, and 
which therefore contains the results 
of our work from its beginning up to 
the present time. 

In addition to its special work, the 
Commission, in answer to various re- 
quests, has printed an appendix to its 
eatalogue, containing a List of Books 
of Reference for Teachers and Students. 
This list has been prepared by expe- 
rienced teachers, who have received 
constant and invaluable aid from Mr. 
Ezra Abbot of Cambridge. The cor- 
dial help given to the Committee by 
this learned gentleman has been most 
valuable among the many indications 
of sympathy and interest in our work. 
The list is classified under different 
heads, the titles and prices are accu- 
rately given, and we believe it must 
often come to the aid of some faithful 
but isolated teacher. 

Another work, in which the Com- 
mission has borne a part, is the 
preparation of the “ Sunday-school 
Hymn and Tune Book.” Mr. 
Walker, the constant friend of the 
Commission, requested its assistance, 
which was gladly rendered through a 
committee, whose somewhat laborious 
task was completed just before _ 
Walker’s death. 

Soon afterward came a naa 
from one or two clergymen in Boston, 
and from some of the laity, that the 
Commission would undertake the 
preparation of a list of books for 
general reading, — such as would be 
a guide to young persons not quali- 
fied to select, but who desired to 
make the best use of the time spent 
in reading. This work, though not 
precisely within the province of the 
Commission, seemed to lie in a paral- 
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lel path of usefulness, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to undertake it. 
A great deal of time and a great 
deal of work have been given to this 
list; and we print it this month, as a 
companion to our catalogue. The 
titles are arranged under different 
headings, — as, Biography, History, 
Poetry, &c.; and the difference is in- 
dicated between those books which 
are essential to any knowledge of 
these subjects, and those which pro- 
vide for a more thorough acquaint- 
ance. Undoubtedly, since it has been 
prepared by five fallible women, it 
has its proportion of mistakes ; but it 
is, perhaps, not unsuitable to say, that 
each one of the seven hundred titles 
represents a selection from many 
others, after careful comparison of 
opinions. These undertakings are, 
however, aside from the main work 
of the Commission, to which its 
steady efforts are directed. 

Before republishing our former 
catalogues they were subjected to a 
thorough revision; and we have en- 
deavored, so far as possible, to bring 
all to a uniform standard. 

The difficulty of doing this is 
manifest. The amount of trash we 
are compelled to read sometimes 
affects the integrity of our judg- 
ments; the varying tendencies of 
thought from year to year affect the 
Commission as a part of the public, 
and it is difficult for any of us 
always, and with complete accuracy, 
to represent our own convictions. 

Conscious of this probable aberra- 
tion, we endeavor to diminish it, as 
far as possible, by repeated definition 
and discussion. 

Our fashion of working is, in short, 
as follows: Books are sent to the 


Commission from their publishers, or 
procured from private and Sunday- 
school libraries, or obtained through 
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the suggestion of some member of 
the Commission. These are distrib- 
uted to the chairmen of the three 
reading committees, which number 
from twelve to fourteen members 
each. 

The books are then read by differ- 
ent members of the committee in 
succession; and the opinion of each 
lady is sent in writing to the chair- 
man of her committee, who reports 
at each meeting the titles of those 
which have been accepted by five 
persons or rejected by three, since 
the last semi-monthly meeting. The 
latter receive no further consideration, 
unless some member makes an appeal 
in their behalf. The former are 
brought up at the succeeding meet- 
ing for discussion ; any members, who 
desire it, having had opportunity, 
during the fortnight’s interval, to in- 
form themselves in regard to them. 

The vote of all present is then 
taken. 

The debates over certain books are 
very animated and searching ; but we 
have learned by happy experience 
how harmonious the most earnest 
discussions may be, when the only 
object is to arrive at the truth. 

A book will sometimes, in conse- 
quence of its containing marked 
points, both of good and evil, run 
the gauntlet of three successive 
meetings; and when a decision is 
finally arrived at, we believe that 
even those whose opinion is over- 
ruled are content. 

We receive valuable suggestions 
from our scattered corresponding 
members; hearing of good English 
juveniles through Montreal, or learn- 
ing how certain new books which we 
are discussing are regarded ‘by mem- 
bers living in distant cities, and con- 
sidering the wants of their Sunday- 
schools. 























The catalogues, when published, 
are sent to every clergyman of the 
Unitarian denomination, and we have 
reason to believe that they are exten- 
sively used. An English Unitarian 
clergyman has sent for the books re- 
commended, and has written us a let- 
ter of friendly criticism. We have 
also had favorable notice from other 
denominations, who have advised 
that similar bodies should be formed 
within their own ranks. 

Of course we have subjects of re- 
gret and even of reprobation, though 
perhaps this last word is only appli- 
cable to that pernicious practice of 
putting together, in what are called 
sets, books of the most diverse and 
contradictory character. The Com- 
mission has, in each of its reports, ex- 
pressed its objection to this practice, 
and wishes emphatically to repeat it, 
and to invoke the assistance of all 
those who desire that the seeming 
should correspond with the reality of 
things. Often a single book of such 
a set is excellent and the others are 
rubbish, or worse; the publisher 
making use of the good one to float 
the others, and refusing to sell them 
separately. It is hoped that our 
friends will take exception to this 
practice so strongly that it may be 
done away with; and that mean- 
while they will only hold us responsi- 
ble for recommending those volumes 
of a set which are found in our cata- 
logue. 

Another objectionable practice is 
the writing of books in a common- 
place or materialistic tone, and on 
the last page or two putting in “ pur- 
ple patches” of doctrinal character 
which are supposed to make the book 
fit for Sunday-school use. 

Any one conversant with children 
knows that these pages will be as 
surely skipped as the morals which 
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used to be tacked to fables written for 
children, and that the general tone 
of the book, like the general influence 
of character, is what will be felt. 

Our reading makes us clearly aware 
of existing deficiencies in children’s 
books, and we should be glad to suggest 
subjects for books to be written; if 
our selection among the resulting 
manuscripts would amount to an im- 
primatur. In the beginning of our 
work we formed a Committee on 
Manuscripts, in the hope of securing 
the publication of a class of juveniles 
specially adapted to the wants of our 
Sunday-schools; but as the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association can pub- 
lish few books of this character, we 
did not find our work in this direction 
of avail, and therefore dissolved the 
committee. 

In conclusion, we may express our 
readiness to receive suggestions and 
criticism. Every body of people has 
its own peculiar liabilities to error; 
and, while we endeavor to recognize 
our own, and to guard against them, 
we shall welcome any observation 
which will enable us to go on 


“from good to better, 
Daily self-surpassed.” 


SCOTTISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


A Scorcuman may possibly be 
suspected of partiality when he con- 
stitutes himself the panegyrist of his 
own country and her institutions; at 
the same time, it may be conceded, on 
the other hand, that he is more likely 
to be in possession of reliable informa- 
tion on such a subject than a stranger. 
Scotch grit, shrewdness, and caution 
have become almost proverbial attri- 
butes;. while the special claims of 
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Scotch doctors, Scotch lawyers, and 
Scotch literati have always been and 
still continue to be recognized and 
acknowledged. Now, we consider that 
Scotland is indebted for her reputa- 
tion in this respect very much to the 
excellence of her preparatory schools, 
the system pursued at which is wholly 
different from that which obtains at 
Eton, Rugby, and the other English 
public schools. Edinburgh has for 
long been deservedly distinguished 
for her educational institutions, grad- 
uates of which have made their name 
in every quarter of the globe. Be- 
sides her University, justly celebrated 
for the genuineness and thoroughness 
of its legal and medical schools, 
“ Modern Athens” béasts more than 
one Seminary of a semi-collegiate 
character, the educational advantages 
of which are second to none, and con- 
sequently well worthy of notice. Chief 
among these are the High School and 
the Edinburgh Academy, —the for- 
mer longest established, and perhaps 
the best known, but, although count- 
ing among its quondam pupils a long 
list of illustrious and distinguished 
names, scarcely equal to the latter 
as regards the completeness of its 
details and the excellence of its man- 
agement. 

The Academy has been established 
for about fifty years, and was built to 
meet the gradually increasing require- 
ments of the city, which had been, 
and now is, rapidly extending itself 
in a westerly direction, in conse- 
quence of the development of what is 
known as the New Town. The 


school, which is an unusually elegant 
and spacious one, was erected by a 
Joint-Stock Company. It is built of 
Craigleith free-stone, in the shape of 
@ cross, having in its centre a spa- 
cious hali or theatre, approached by a 
fine portico, supported by columns of 
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the Doric order of architecture, and 
bearing on its fagade the motto of the 
school : — 


““H moe xan tyg copucg xo tg 
agetns paytng.” 


There are, besides, within the 
grounds, which are about six acres in 
extent, detached buildings, used as 
writing, arithmetic, mathematical, and 
fencing schools, together with spa- 
cious private rooms for the rector and 
masters, and a house for the janitor. 
Commodious sheds, supported by iron 
pillars, environ the grounds, affording 
shelter from storm and excessive sun- 
shine during play-hours. The busi- 
ness affairs of the Academy are con- 
ducted by a board of directors, elected 
by the shareholders, who are for the 
most part professional gentlemen of 
high standing in the city, and who 
have the sole right of appointing 
teachers and of controlling and gov- 
erning the school. There is a rector, 
who is assisted by four classical mas- 
ters, each of these being a distin- 
guished scholar, a proficient in the art 
of teaching and a Master of Arts as 
well: there are, besides, separate 
masters for the English language and 
literature, mathematics, arithmetic, 
writing, French, and German, with a 
professor of fencing and gymnastics, 
attendance on the latter class being 
optional. 

The curriculum is seven years; 
boys entering the first or junior class 
at the age of eight or nine years, and 
remaining one year in this, as well 
as in each of the other classes. 
His classical education to the end of 
the fourth year continues under the 
superintendence of the same master, 
who is transferred annually from class 
to class for four years, when he again 
goes back to start with a newly entered 
class of juniors, or “gytes” as they 























are called. During these four years 
the pupil spends three and one-half 
out of his six hours with the classical 
master, two hours more being devoted 
to English, writing, and arithmetic: 
the remaining half-hour is for relaxa- 
tion at two separate intervals, a 
quarter of an hour at a time. At 
the commencement of the fifth year 
each pupil comes under the tuition 
of the rector for an hour and three- 
quarters daily, another hour and three- 
quarters being still devoted to in- 
struction under his old classical mas- 
ter. This arrangement, by which 
the pupil, during the entire seven 
years’ course, is never wholly removed 
from the influence and care of the 
master under whose auspices he first 
entered upon his classical studies, is 
found to be fraught with incalculable 
benefit. The remaining two hours 
in the three senior classes are divided 
on alternate days between the Eng- 
lish, French, and Mathematical 
schools. 

The studies in the classical depart- 
ment proceed gradually, from the 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek 
languages, up to the works of the 
standard classical writers, embracing 
the science of versification in both 
tongues. So complete and thorough 
is the system, that, at the expiration 
of the seventh year, there are few of 
the senior class who are not qualified 
to translate at sight from the Greek 
into Latin, and to indite verse in every 
possible kind of measure, from the 
Latin hexameter and pentameter al- 
ternate, to the Greek iambic and 
Alcaic metre. 

All lessons are required to be pre- 
pared at home, with or without the 
aid of private tutors; keys or trans- 
lations, however, being strictly pro- 
hibited, and summary measures 
adopted for the confiscation of such, 
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should they be surreptitiously used. 
The spirit of emulation is fostered 
and encouraged by every possible 
means, each error committed necessi- 
tating the loss of a place to the 
reader, if corrected by a boy sitting 
lower in the class; and prizes are 
awarded in the classical and English 
schools by registering the place each 
boy holds in his class at the close of 
every day,—the lowest average of 
these, obtained by dividing their sum 
by the number of attendances, being 
“ Dux,” and the remainder “ placed ” 
seriatim on the same principle. The 
“ Dux” of the school or seventh class 
receives a gold medal, and each junior 
“Dux” a silver one. There are also 
medals for proficiency in mathematics 
in the two senior classes. Other clas- 
sical prizes, and prizes for particular 
merit, awarded after an impartial sys- 
tem of competitive examination, con- 
gist of books. The unfortunate at 
the bottom of his class, ycleped the 
“booby,” also receives a prize, known 
as the “horn-spoon,” a sort of “pria 
d’ encouragement” to do better next 
year. Corporal punishment is per- 
mitted, but rarely resorted to except 
in the four junior classes; written 
“jmpositions” invariably exercising 
a far more wholesome terror than the 
“tawse,” or five-tailed strap, over the 
most hardened offender, who becomes 
in time impervious to “ pawmies.” 

The hours of attendance are from 
nine, A.M., to three, P.M., the gates 
being locked during school-hours, and 
no egress permitted without a war- 
rant. 

The school-fees are sufficiently 
moderate ; being thirty-seven dollars 
the first year, forty-five dollars the 
second, fifty-five dollars the third, 
sixty-five dollars the fourth, and 
seventy-five dollars for each of the 
remaining three years. German and 
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fencing cost each five dollars a year, 
attendance optional. The salaries of 
the rector and masters are unusually 
liberal. 

The course of study has been 
framed to admit of a lad’s entering a 
university immediately on leaving 
school, or of going into business, if 
he is not intended for one of the 
learned professions. 

The records of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge show that: many who have 
gained laurels there have had no 
interval between leaving school and 
their matriculation at these universi- 
ties; among these first and foremost 
stands Dr. John Tait, subsequently 
head master at Rugby, and now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of 
all England, who is always eager to 
advocate the superior excellence of 
his old school. Dr. Tait declared once 
at a festival of the Academical Club, 
that during the seven years he spent 
at the Academy he never had any 
aid in the preparation of his lessons 
at home, save that of an old maiden 
aunt, with whom he resided, and who, 
although profoundly ignorant of the 
dead languages, used to make her 
nephew “Johnnie ” repeat his tasks, 
and, if he hesitated or stumbled over 
a word, insisted upon his re-studying 
his lesson. Yet, while many of 
his classmates had the advantage of 
private tutors to coach them at home, 
he contrived to distance the whole 
field, and take away “nine medals 
and more prizes than he could carry.” 
The late lamented William Edmon- 
stone Aytoun, too, professor of rhet- 
oxic and belles-lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and the editor of 
“ Blackwood,” was educated at the 
Academy, and was distinguished there 
as the winner of the English-verse 
prize for four consecutive years. Mr. 
Butler Duncan, the eminent New- 
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York banker, and many other men 
of note in the United, States were 
also Academy boys, and are still 
proud of their Alma Mater. 

The peculiar advantage of such a 
school as this, is that whereas to send 
a boy to Eton, Harrow, Rugby, or 
Winchester,— the four great hot-beds, 
where young shoots are forced for 
transplantation to the great univer- 
sity green-houses,— costs at leasts one 
thousand dollars a year, the same end 
can be achieved in a far more 
thorough and satisfactory manner 
for an average annual cost of two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred 
dollars, including board at the resi- 
dence of one of the masters of the 
Academy. 

In conclusion, it is a significant 
fact that Edinburgh Academy boys 
have hitherto more than held their 
own alongside the patrician graduates 
of the great public schools; and, as 
“the proof of the parritch is the 
preein’ o’ it,” so there is no better 
criterion wanted of the comparative 
merits of such seminaries, than an 
examination of the subsequent careers 
of their respective pupils. 


F.C. B. 


UNIFORM LAWS FOR THE NATION. 


WueEn President Buchanan, in De- 
cember, 1860, announced in his mes- 
sage to Congress that the general gov- 
ernment had no right, in his opinion, 
to coerce a State, the nation was on 
tle very brink of destruction. Had 
that doctrine been acquiesced in, the 
republic would have been broken up 
and destroyed. The crisis was, how- 
ever, safely passed. The efforts and 
sacrifices which were required for the 
suppression of the Rebellion have had 
the happy effect of creating in the 
minds of the people the sentiment 
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that the nation and its welfare and 
glory are objects of supreme impor- 
tance. The doctrine that the govern- 
ment was a mere compact between 
the States, that might be revoked at 
the will of any party thereto, has 
been forever overthrown, and Ameri- 
can nationality fully established. 

The Constitution, so beneficent in 
its operations in time of peace, has 
now been fully tested, not only by 
foreign wars, but by that greatest of 
all trials, a gigantic rebellion. The 
recent ratification of three new and 
highly important articles has shown 
that it can readily be amended, as 
may be required by great social revo- 
lutions, the progress of political knowl- 
edge, or other exigencies. It may 
be proper, therefore, to inquire whether 
the present political condition and fu- 
ture prospects of the country do not 
indicate that it would be wise to 
make some additional amendments 
for the purpose of more completely 
carrying out the comprehensive scheme 
of government set forth in the pream- 
ble to the Constitution. That grand 
paragraph is a full epitome of what 
the objects of a good civil govern- 
ment should be; viz., to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and perpet- 
ually secure to the nation the bless- 
ings of liberty. Evidently, the main- 
tenance of a perfect union is the only 
basis upon which all these enumerated 
benetits can be secured. This sound 
doctrine of the founders of the repub- 
lic is fully confirmed by a study of 
the causes which led to the late Re- 
bellion. That event taught great 
lessons in American political science, 
of which we may make such a use as 
will enable us to so frame our policy 
as to avoid any such calamities in the 
future. The purpose of this article is 
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to make some practical suggestions in 
regard to this matter. 

It is obviously important that the 
vast population destined to be em- 
braced within the limits of the 
United States should be rendered as 
homogeneous as possible. Our rivers, 
lakes, railroads, and telegraphs, by fa- 
cilitating rapid and frequent inter- 
course, have rendered the U nion possi- 
ble, by preventing, to some extent, di- 
versity of habits, manners, and tastes, 
and the growth therefrom of narrow 
provincial and sectional sentiments. 
But the most important agency for 
producing and maintaining that ho- 
mogeneity in the population of the 
republic, so essential to its perpetuity, 
would be greater uniformity in the 
laws and in the administration thereof 
throughout the Union. In order to 
accomplish, in part at least, the object 
just indicated, the Constitution of the 
United States should be so amended 
that Congress would have discretion- 
ary power to enact uniform laws for 
the nation in regard to such subjects 
as the following : — 


1. The descent and distribution of 
real and personal estate, the execu- 
tion and probate of wills, the rela- 
tion of guardian and ward, the settle- 
ment of the estates of deceased per- 
sons, &c. 

2. The conveyance of real estate. 

3. Commercial law. 

4, Marriage and divorce. 

5. A uniform code of practice, both 
civil and criminal. 


The advantages which would re- 
sult to the commercial, social, and po- 
litical interests of the country, from 
the adoption of the proposed measure, 
are numerous and obvious. Human 
laws at the best are obscure and con- 
flicting, and the interpretation there- 
of doubtful and difficult. These 
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doubts and difficulties are rendered 
still more numerous and perplexing, 
by the conflicts and discrepancies 
between the laws of the various 
States, which now continually embar- 
rass commercial men as to their rights 
and remedies, as to transactions often 
extending through many States. 
The proposed reform would render 
the laws uniform, and consequently 
more simple and certain throughout 
the republic. 

An essential part of this system of 
reform would be such a modification 
of the judiciary system as would vest 
all important judicial authority of 
the country, both under the laws of 
the several States and of the general 
government, in one set of courts, es- 
tablished under the Constitution of 
the United States. This ought to be 
done, if for no other reason, in order 
to render the courts of the United 
States more easily accessible to the 
people. At present, a party living 
hundreds of miles distant from the 
place where the sessions of a federal 
court are held may have a suit brought 
against him in it. The expenses of 
attending a court so far from home 
are so great that it is often better for 
a defendant to suffer an unjust judg- 
ment to be rendered against him 
rather than incur the ruinous ex- 
penses of a defence. It is absolutely 
necessary to have federal courts to 
enforce the laws of Congress; but 
there is not now business enough to 
justify such an increase in the num- 
ber of them as would bring them suf- 
ficiently near the people of all sec- 
tions of the country. By amending 
the Constitution as proposed, the sub- 
jects of their jurisdiction would be so 
enlarged that the difficulty would be 
entirely obviated. 

All the courts of the Union should 
be reduced into one harmonious sys- 
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tem. By having one Supreme Court 
and proper inferior tribunals, the de- 
cisions of the courts of the Union 
could be rendered uniform and har- 
monious. We have now more than 
thirty States, each of which publishes 
annually from one to six volumes of 
reports. This system is producing a 
bulk of law-books, and a conflict and 
confusion in their decisions which are 
intolerable. The evil has become so 
great, that there is no remedy for it 
except some such a radical reform as 
that proposed above, which would 
not only facilitate the transaction of 
business, but at the same time tend 
to render the manners, habits, and 
sentiments of the people alike in all 
sections of the republic. 

In all ages of the world, stranger 
and enemy have been synonymous 
terms. An incalculable amount of 
misery has been brought upon man- 
kind by dissimilarity of manners, in- 
stitutions, and laws. Christianity has 
been a civilizing element in society, 
because it always produces among 
men a great degree of community of 
thought and feeling. In our repub- 
lic, we have the Christian religion 
and a common language, beautiful, 
rich, and flexible, to aid in promoting 
homogeneity; and, in addition, the 
social intercourse which is kept up by 
travel and commerce, and especially 
by the numerous national assemblies 
and conventions which are held an- 
nually in all sections of the country 
by various political, benevolent, and 
religious organizations. In nearly 
all of these assemblies, all the States 
answer to the roll-call. 

These voluntary organizations are 
doing a great deal to render practica- 
ble the introduction of the proposed 
system of uniform laws for the nation. 
Men are thus led to reflect that the 
same system of national legislation, 














which is so beneficial in these volun- 
tary organizations, could well be ex- 
tended to legislation upon all civil af- 
fairs. Experience has shown that 
every possible influence will be con- 
stantly needed to prevent the differ- 
ent sections of the country from 
becoming strange and alien, and ulti- 
mately hostile to each other. By ren- 
dering the inhabitants homogeneous, 
this entire Continent may be kept 
perpetually at peace within itself, in- 
stead of being broken up into discord- 
ant nations. The greatness, power, 
and glory of the Union should pro- 
duce such feelings of national pride 
as to overcome all local attachments, 
and thus prevent the growth of 
the narrow, provincial feelings which 
are so often the cause of hostili- 
ties between neighboring communi- 
ties. 

During the period of our history 
prior to the Rebellion, the malign in- 
fluence of the doctrine of State rights 
prevented the. general government 
from making use of some of the most 
beneficent powers expressly conferred 
upon it. For example, though the 
power to enact a uniform bankrupt 
law has existed in express terms from 
the very adoption of the Constitution, 
yet that power has only been exer- 
cised for a very brief portion of that 
period. So also the nation has suffered 
vast evils as the result of the neglect 
of Congress to prohibit the issue of 
bank-notes under the authority of the 
States. The financial history of the 
country shows that the people have 
lost many millions of dollars by bro- 
ken banks, and the want of a cur- 
rency of uniform value in all parts of 
the republic. 

Even now, the country is suffering 
from the consequences of the neglect 
of Congress to exercise the power of 
regulating commerce among the sev- 
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eral States. Kentucky, New Jersey, 
and Maryland are seriously injuring 
the commercial interests of the na- 
tion by preventing the building of 
railroads over their territory. Con- 
gress undoubtedly has the power, un- 
der the clause of the Constitution giv- 
ing it authority to regulate commerce 
among the several States, to charter 
railroads extending from one State into 
another. This authority ought to be 
exercised, either by granting special 
charters, or, better still, by passing 
a free railroad law, under which rail- 
roads might be constructed through 
the States wherever and whenever re- 
quired by the interests of commerce. 
That the dogma of State rights is 
still very influential, dangerous, and 
injurious, is shown by the fact that it 
has for years prevented the construc- 
tion of great public improvements, so 
imperatively demanded by the inter- 
ests of travel and commerce as the 
air-line railroad between New York 
and Washington, and the great South- 
ern railroad between Cincinnati and 
Chattanooga. 

It may be objected that the pro- 
posed enlargement of the powers of 
the general government would result 
in centralization. All the facts in 
our national history, thus far, tend to 
show that the danger is wholly ima- 
ginary. This is, as has been very 
clearly pointed out by De Tocqueville, 
an important distinction between a 
centralized government and a central- 
ized administration. In accordance 
with this principle, the powers and 
jurisdiction of the general govern- 
ment may be increased indefinitely, 
provided the administration of the 
government be vested in the local au- 
thorities. 

As was foreseen by the wisest of the 
founders of our government, it is the 
centrifugal, and not the centripetal 
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force, which is in danger of growing 
too strong. The rock upon which we 
were lately so nearly shipwrecked 
was that of State rights and State 
pride. Remote as danger from the 
same source may now appear, it is 
in fact near and serious, and will al- 
ways remain so while the States con- 
trol so many interests which vitally 
affect the well being of every citizen. 
Every influence is needed, therefore, 
which will have a tendency to prevent 
the alienation and discord which will 
inevitably result from a divergence in 
the institutions, manners, and senti- 
ments of different sections of the re- 
public. Uniformity in the laws and 
in the administration thereof will do 
more than any thing else to render 
the union of the States harmonious, 
and the duration of the republic per- 
petual. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
CIRCLEVILLE, O. 








JOSEPH LYMAN. 


New Eneuanp has lost, almost 
without knowing it, one of her rarest 
sons, a wise and good man, and a per- 
fect gentleman. A friend, to whom the 
crowded weeks have hitherto afforded 
no hour of leisure, desires to lay this 
tardy tribute on his grave. 

The present generation has scarcely 
heard the name of Joseph Lyman of 
Jamaica Plain; yet the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts did not pos- 
sess a citizen whose character did 
greater honor to republican liberty, 
modern science, and Liberal Christian- 
ity. ‘The father and benefactor of 
those about him, the tenderest friend 
of those who knew him well, a hero 
in suffering, a saint in patience, a 
model of self-control, a sage con- 
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templating human affairs all over the 
world, he was cut off from-active par- 
ticipation in the common works of 
life, and from the common enjoyments 
of society. The ambition of a great 
career, justified by his superior beauty, 
intellect and energy, was crushed ina 
moment by an accident which made 
his long life little else than a linger- 
ing death. But his noble nature 
governed to the end, and made his 
life, in the eyes of the few who stood 
near enough to see it well, illustri- 
ous. ‘ 

He was the eldest son of Judge 
Joseph Lyman of Northampton, by a 
second marriage with Anne Jean 
Robbins of Milton, Mass., a woman 
of remarkable beauty of person, force 
of character, and goodness of heart, 
qualities which her son amply in- 
herited. His early beauty was of the 
rarest type; so extraordinary as to be 
remembered and described by many 
from whose sight he had passed away 
for years. His bosom friend at col- 
lege was the brilliant and amiable 
Charles Emerson, whose early death 
he mourned with the lifelong mourn- 
ing of a faithful lover. 

It seemed as if an envious fate had 
resolved to extinguish at once two 
brilliant stars. Emerson died; Lyman 
was thrown from a chaise, and received 
internal injuries over which his hered- 
itary force of life at first triumphed, 
but which clogged and crippled all his 
efforts for forty years, and finally 
brought his sufferings by mere excess 
to an end. 

Bravely he fought against the ene- 
mies which had thus been put in 
possession of his citadel. He studied 
law. He studied civil engineering. 
He engaged in the early entexprises, 
which, after innumerable checks and 
disasters of all sorts,- resulted in 
planting the American iron manu- 
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facturing and transportation system 
widely and deeply in the history of 
our age. He superintended the Iron 
Works of Farrandsville on the West 
Branch Susquehanna in Pennsylvania. 
He helped to build one of the earliest 
railroads in the far South. He took 
part in the development of the New 
Boston Coal Basin in the Anthracite 
Region. 

But in a few years an active busi- 
ness life became an impossibility. 
Always tormented by atrocious pains 
of which he scorned to speak, much 
less to complain, and half his time 
stretched helplessly upon his bed, he 
slowly learned the terrible fact that 
all hopes of earthly distinction, of 
wealth and influence in society, must 
be given up. His splendid gifts of 
nature were tg be of no use to him — 
nor to the world—in any common 
and customary way. And listening 
to this dreadful revelation,he strength- 
ened his soul for better things. A 
higher ambition took the place of 
that which was being slowly and 
surely abolished. 

For years he could find no rest 
from his bodily sufferings excepting 
when at sea. He made one voyage af- 
ter another. But the relief was merely 
temporary. On his return he would 
keep his bed for weeks together; yet 
it mattered not how ill he was or what 
agony it involved, he would on any real 
emergency, when duty called, or the 
welfare of those who depended on him 
was at stake, rise from bed and travel, 
as long and as far as was needful, 
and return to his bed again. And 
this happened many times, for many 
years of his life. His will was un- 
conquerable. It enabled him to sum- 


mon the necessary force to act when- 
ever it was necessary to act. But 
ambition was dead-for him. 

It was under such circumstances 
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that he allowed his interest in the 
great political events of his day to 
persuade him to undertake the editing 
of “ The Boston Commonwealth.” He 
carried this on for about two years. 
It furnished the active mind of the 
great-hearted recluse an appropriate 
avenue of communication with the 
world to which he was practically un- 
known. On this he lavished those 
stores of reading and reflection which 
no turmoil of common business life, 
no distractions of society, had pre- 
vented from maturing into wisdom. 
His life was little else than reading 
and writing. He read every thing, 
but loved best the current literature 
of the times, and best of all the large 
journals and magazines from which he 
could obtain statistics and summaries 
of political economy, government, 
trade, and the progress of society. 
In progress he believed profoundly. 
Not a trace of misanthropy ever ap- 
peared in his conversation. The 
largest sympathy with working peo- 
ple of every land and occupation 
flowed in elegant but unassuming 
simplicity from his pen. He corre- 
sponded with a multitude of the best 
people at home and abroad. His 
epistolary faithfulness was extraor- 
dinary. He always filled his sheet, 
and always replied promptly to his 
daily mail. The piles of letters 
which must. be preserved by various 
persons should be immense. No one 
who ever had the felicity of regular 
correspondence with him can suppose 
a letter of his destroyed. Not one 
would not bear publication without 
correction, beyond the exception of 
strictly personal matters. They 
flowed on like beautiful mountain 
streams, from subject to subject, with 
an easy grace, an earnestness, and a 
large synthesis of theme, indicative 
of native force of character guided by 
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a cultivated mind and a Christian 
heart. His special views might be 
debatable, but his master-hand on one 
side or other could not be denied; and 
his noble love of truth, his scorn of 
meanness in all its aspects, his pro- 
phetic anticipations of the march of 
events, his analysis of the prominent 
actors in the drama of the times, and 
his sweet affectionateness for every 
person who approached him as friend, 
or whom he addressed familiarly, were 
conspicuous in his letters. 

Alas, there is no one to do for him 
what he did for his beloved friend 
Theodore Parker! Yet, if Joseph 
Lyman’s letters were collated and 
published, they would almost make a 
History of the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion in the last half century. For 
with his own personal report of what 
he had gazed on, and lived with and 
in, himself, he mingled reminiscences 
of his youth, and the traditions of his 
distinguished father, whose house in 
Northampton was for fifty years the 
habitual rendezvous of all the leading 
men in law, religion, and politics in 
New England, as well as of strangers 
from England and the Southern 
States. 

Mr. Lyman’s letters to John Bright, 
during our late war, would alone make 
a large and most valuable contribu- 
tion to the History of Modern Politics. 
His equally frequent letters to Desor 
of Neufchatel would make another, 
and equally interesting, history of all 
that happened in the world of com- 
mon literature, art, and science. Mr. 
Lyman was active in the Kansas 
Colonization scheme. He was an ar- 
dent abolitionist at heart, a loyal re- 
publican. But he was perfectly in- 


dependent in his views of public men 
and their policy, and untrammelled by 
personal considerations when express- 
ing his sentiments of disapprobation. 
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And vulgar harshness was impossible 
to him; he blamed as nobly as he 
praised. 

The physical seclusion in which 
Mr. Lyman lived, produced the natu- 
ral consequence that he disliked liter- 
ary publicity. He only accepted the 
duties of “The Commonwealth ” be- 
cause they were anonymous. He 
shrank from notoriety of every sort. 
Hence, when Theodore Parker put his 
manuscripts into his hands asa friend 
whom he could in all respects trust, 
Mr. Lyman spent two entire years of 
exhausting labor over them, collating, 
arranging, copying, and annotating; 
but instead of writing the Life him- 
self, — and no man could have done it 
better, — he employed another’s pen, 
and left the world in perfect igno- 
rance of what he had himself per- 
formed, —that noble labor of love 
with which he paid his heart’s debt 
to his bosom friend. But even when 
the whole mass of materials was put 
in perfect order, and handed over to 
the writer of the published memoir, 
Mr. Lyman found his duties still far 
from ended. He went himself with 
the author to London, and saw the 
last proof go back to press. 

In his devotion to his friends, Ly- 
man had no superior. No trouble was 
too great for him to take; no consid- 
eration too alien from his own life to 
make. He went to Switzerland with 
Parker, and devoted himself to the 
care of his failing health with un- 
wearied assiduity. He returned to be 
the strong, consistent friend of his 
widow. He had no children of his 
own; but his kind-hearted wife 
adopted two daughters, who mourn 
his irreparable loss with all the in- 
tensity of blood affection. His mar- 
ried life was one long scene of loving 
and lovely, cordial and polite, consid- 
eration for every member of his house- 
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hold. The well-known saying, “ No 
man is great to his valet,” met a com- 
plete refutation in this case. He 
was looked upon at home with the 
profoundest veneration, as well as 
with the tenderest affection. His 
habits were marked with a never-fail- 
ing dignity, as much as with a play- 
ful cheerfulness. 

Whether sitting by the great win- 
dow looking out upon Jamaica Pond, 
in his large chair, with “The London 
Times,” “The New-York Tribune,” 
and “The Daily Advertiser” in his 
hands andon his lap ; or painfully play- 
ing croquet on the lawn with his chil- 
dren, or propped upon his pillow with 
a volume of Hansard’s Debates, an 
atlas of the world, maps of the seat of 
war, “ The Westminster Review,” and 
Sir John Lubbock’s last book on the 
lake dwellings, scattered over the bed ; 
or seated at his study table filing 
business papers, — wherever he was, 
whatever he did, he was the perfect 
type of a noble gentleman, the wor- 
thy son of a most worthy father. 
And well may New England pride 
herself that in spite of all the vulgar- 
izing influences of the times the class 
of genuine aristocrats is not ex- 
tinct. 

Aristocrats! How little the com- 
mon herd appreciate the term! This 
proud nobleman was a democrat of 
the democrats. There was not a cry 
from the oppressed in the world’s 
wide air that did not reach his ear 
and melt his heart. There was not 
a hand lifted for freedom in Europe 
or America that he did not see and 
bless. No eye was more indulgent 
to the heedless or ill-led mistakes of 
the slave, or the owvrier, struggling 
for relief from oppression, because 
none had penetrated deeper into the 
complex machinery of common hu- 
man society. Nor was his eye in- 
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structed only by the light of litera- 
ture. He saw things for himself. 
He travelled in the South to under- 
stand the blacks. He went to Kan- 
sas to comprehend the situation on 
the ground. He reached Magenta 
and Solferino while the ground was 
still covered with unburied soldiers, 
and the houses were still smoking 
ruins. He knew miners and mill- 
operatives by living among them. 

All this taught him the great les- 
son, that mankind need instruction 
rather than government. If Lyman 
had a hobby of any kind, it was com- 
mon-school education. A large part 
of his time in later life was spent in 
investigating facts relating to the 
best system of general instruction. 
His interest in the subject finally 
centred in the Normal School. He 
became convinced that what the age 
most wanted was perfect teachers. 
He did not believe in mere routine 
teachers, however well drilled. He 
was enthusiastic in his study and 
elucidation of the latest methods of 
instruction. He believed in the no- 
ble profession of the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress. He trained his 
daughters to this profession, and lav- 
ished the treasures of his intellectual 
and spiritual life upon their career. 
It was exquisitely touching and beau- 
tiful to see them together; yet he could 
bear patiently with long absences from 
them, that they might realize his own 
and their common ideas. He was rare- 
ly too ill to make a journey to Salem 
or to Framingham, on exhibition-days; 
and no guests seemed to be so wel- 
come to his house as those who were 
formulating what he believed to be 
the science of the future, —teach- 
ing. 

It may be gathered easily from all 
this what Mr. Lyman’s religious 
principles were. His faith in Chris- 
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tianity exhibited that independence, 
earnestness, and benevolence, which 
came of his parentage, and was con- 
firmed by his reading, and intercourse 
with living things. He was a Liberal 
Christian in the full sense of the 
term. A modern theologian might 
call him a primitive Christian, but 
that the archeologist knows so well 
the mental darkness in which the 
early churches struggled through 
existence. He never discussed doc- 
trines. He never dogmatized about 
the personal nature of the founder of 
the faith. He cared for little else 
than that Christianity might do its 
work, without hindrance. His life 
was the Lord’s Prayer reduced to 
practice; and political economy for 
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him was the practice of the virtues 
named in the Beatitudes of Jesus. 
Here let the loving pen stand still. 
His chair is empty by the window. 
His spirit fills the house. The world 
misses him not. But there are 
broken hearts who cannot find him 
in the accustomed place. His noble 
face no longer lights up with a lovely 
smile of greeting for them. His 
wise counsels, his kind admonitions, 
his cordial sympathies, have taken 
wings and flown away, like wealth in 
a broken bank. The world is poorer 
by one gentleman. But blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord; for 
they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them. 
J. P. Les tey. 





























